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encouragement provided a great incentive as well as peace 
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FOREWORD 


Professor Abd-al-Hosayn Zarrinkub (1923-1999) was one of the 
most eminent Persian scholars of his time. A prolific writer, he 
devoted his entire life to Iranian cultural history in its widest 
sense through a meticulously comprehensive series of studies of 
major literary and mystical milestones in the Persian language. 
He authored more than 30 substantial books, one of which, as 
well as two extensive articles, have already appeared in English. 
As Professor of Persian Literature at the University of Tehran, he 
also trained a number of students, and his palpable enthusiasm 
and unflagging dedication to his cultural heritage were greatly 
admired by his colleagues, and continue to have a lasting impact 
on his readers to this day. 


Professor Zarrinkub was married to a classmate of his, Qamar 
Aryan, a noted scholar in her own right, who received her Ph.D. 
in Persian literature from the University of Tehran and taught at 
the National University in Tehran. After Professor Zarrinkub’s 
passing, Dr. Aryan conceived the idea of having some of his 
works translated into English so that they could reach a wider 
audience worldwide. She asked me, as an old friend and admirer 
of Professor Zarrinkub, to help with the realization of her plan. 
In consultation with her, Step by Step Up to Union with God 
(Pelleh pelleh ta molaqat-e khoda, Tehran, 1991) was chosen as 
the first in this projected series; and Dr. Majdoddin Keyvani, a 
distinguished translator and Emeritus Professor of Applied 
Linguistics and Translation at the University for Teachers’ 
Education, Tehran, was invited to undertake the task. 


The book deals with the life and works of Rumi (1207-1273), the 
great Persian mystical poet who settled in Konya in Anatolia and 
whose life and spiritual orientation were revolutionized in mid- 
life through an encounter with the elusive mystic Shams of 
Tabriz. The meeting transformed this hitherto orthodox preacher 
into a passionate poet who thought love, not reason or learning, 


was the key to the ultimate truth. By renouncing and abandoning 
the self and devoting oneself to love one could succeed 
becoming eventually absorbed in the divine. 


The large collection of Rumi’s lyrics is a fervent hymn to 
passionate love, earthly and transcendent. His Mathnavi, a poem 
of some 25,000 verses in couplet form, is a long meditation on 
his mystical ideas, expressed through anecdotes, stories, and 
parables. In this book Professor Zarrinkub traces Rumi’s career 
and his spiritual journey towards reaching God and finding a 
new life in and through Him 


Ehsan Yarshater 
February 2009 


INTRODUCTION 


Pelle Pelle ta molaqat-e Khoda (Step by step to union with 
God), this title I have chosen for my book because it 
demonstrates the direction of Mawlana Rumi Jalal-al-Din 
Mohammad’s life in his life-long spiritual discipline, although, 
in his Mathnavi-ye Ma’navi, it occurs slightly differently in the 
form of a hemistich reported from a railing woman (ta ’@na) who 
supposed that there was no sign of such discipline in the 
Mathnavi-ye ma’navi, a book itself representing one facet of 
Mawlana’s life and Sufi spiritual itinerary. The second segment 
of the line in question is some kind of translation of the Qor’anic 
verse: “...whoever expects to meet his Lord...” (18:110), and 
based on God’s unquestionable word there remains no doubt 
concerning the expression and the title, while the possibility of 
some esoteric exegesis in this respect would not necessitate 
adhering to the surface of the expression. 

The irony is that, because a jealous railing woman [or 
detractor] did not look at the Mathnavi with an affectionate eye 
and lacked the belief and knowledge which, according to Aflaki, 
Mawlana_ considered as _ necessary for comprehending 
Mathnavi’s aphorisms and esoteric ideas, she, in the habit of the 
people of imitation but with the pretentious tone of a critic and a 
scholar, railed at the Mathnavi for being void of exquisite 
spiritual secrets and empty of the exposition of the spiritual 
stations, which friends of God would hasten to reach, and the 
awareness of which, according to Mawlana, would raise the 
spiritual wayfarer “from the stations of renunciation or 
asceticism (tabatto!) to the station of annihilation / step by step 
to union with God”. 

Of course, the title of the present book is based on 
Mawlana’s own word, but it is not exactly the same as his own 
expression. Our choosing it as it is now, with slight modification 
done [in the original], has more to do with the description of his 
spiritual stages of ascension (‘oruj) - his passing through the 
gradations of perfection. 
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Thus, what Mawlana calls “the blight of ignorance” (Gfat-e 
ndshenakht) causing a man to be close to his beloved while 
unable to court with her, prevents the detractor, who is deprived 
of perception because of jealousy, from witnessing what she 
pretends to be seeking — the very thing that vividly prevails all 
throughout the Mathnavi; and before she has studied the 
Mathnavi in depth, the detractor, either in blind imitation or out 
of rancor, describes Mawlana’s great work as lacking in what 
constitutes the thematic substance of all the [six]books of the 
Mathnavi and is Mawlana’s path throughout his entire life. 

* 


However, for a book that wants to present a brief description of 
Mawlana’s very productive life and his spiritual itinerary, and to 
include the meaning of this not-a-very long life, yet in not-a-very 
long account trying to prove the jealous detractor’s accusation 
unacceptable — while portraying the effulgent route of Mawlan’s 
life -, what statement can be chosen more expressive and more 
crystal-clear than this hemistich from the Mathnavi itself? 

From its very title, this book attempts to demonstrate that 
what the detractor of Konya denies its existence in the Mathnavi 
was the harvest of Mawlana’s life. It makes his spiritual states 
and stations, in his daily life events, demonstrable and 
perceivable. One by one, it depicts Mawlana’s revelations of 
early age, his austerity and ascetic practices, his school days’ 
visions and then his abandonment of all this in the course of 
years, and the stages of a spiritual itinerary that is the outcome of 
his life and the essence of the Mathnavi. Then, one by one, it 
follows Mawlana’s spiritual emotions, his love for the perfect 
man, his ecstasy and spiritual audition (samda’) and his 
preoccupation with poetry, dance and music that gradually 
detach him from his own interests and desires preparing him for 
ascension toward meeting the Lord. And, without entering the 
details of his secrets of teaching, it portrays a vista of his states 
and thoughts as seen everywhere in the Mathnavi, describing the 
happenings of the sixty-eight years of Mawlana’s life in a 
successive order, with his spiritual development occurring 
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nonstop, and vigorously along the spiritual path from the stations 
of tabattol to annihilation — from the station of tabattol that, in 
the language of the wholly Qor’an (8:73) involves abandoning 
the world, to the stage of self-obliteration which entails 
liberating from one’s self and distancing from all but Allah. 
Therefore, the course of spiritual discipline begins with the 
renunciation of the self’s attachments and desires (ta’allogat-e 
khodi) and continues till the link with the ‘self? is broken, and 
this is both the choice theme of the Mathnavi and the summary 
of Mawlana’s life, of which the present book is a narrative- like 
account. 

The present book is more concerned with relating the events 
of Mawlana’s life than with judging and evaluating his thoughts 
and teaching; and if, in its present form, it looks as a story-like 
biography, it is not because the author has wanted to purposely 
include in it an element of myth and imagination. Rather, it is 
because Mawlana’s life appears to be so unfamiliar in contrast to 
the wonted, conventional daily life — especially life in our time 
and in our world — that the reader’s mind unconsciously tends to 
tint it with imagination and myth, being unable to comprehend 
most of the details of such a life but from among myth and 
imagination. 

So, the apparent fantasy and imagination surrounding 
Mawlana’s life results from the astonishing unexpected and 
unthought-of accordance witnessed between his spiritual 
itinerary and his spiritual thought and understanding mixed by 
his associates and followers — among the few and somewhat 
biased and unique documents - with fictitious stories and 
miraculous grace (karamat). Inevitably, his biography here 
consists of an eclectic narrative taken from the existing 
narratives about him — a narrative gleaned from many other 
narratives which seem necessary to be ignored both for the order 
and coherence of the narrative in this book and salvaging the 
reader from the labyrinth of simplistic elusions that, sometimes, 
even the poetical exegeses and psychoanalytically- based 
interpretations can hardly explain. 
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The truth is that, while there is the rich teaching of highly 
elevated mystical ideas presented in his Mathnavi and Divan in 
the form of poetry, Mawlana’s life also, in a continuous mode of 
spiritual practices begun early in his childhood, was a poem 
which he never composed; rather, he developed it, realized it and 
brought it to an end. In my estimation, without understanding 
this ‘uncomposed’ poem and without getting deep into the 
motivations that moved Mawlana’s life, in the course of years, 
close to the spiritual end of a path of spiritual soluk 
(progression), it would be impossible to comprehend the 
miraculously amazing correspondence in Mawlana’s life 
between him and his poetry- if, of course, what he says in the 
language of poets could be lowered at all to the level of poetry in 
its prevalent sense. 

* 

Considering certain of its characteristics, which I have 
intentionally committed myself to observe, this book may appear 
somewhat “unusual” to some of my old readers who expect a 
different style of expression. This is because, here I have more 
preferred to positively respond to what the “ordinary” reader 
expects from me. Therefore, despite the longtime practice which, 
over the years, has committed me to observe brevity and avoid 
verbosity, this time, I have, to some extent, freed myself from 
that restriction lest, by being too brief and insisting on allusions, 
I would confuse and overburden the reader who, does not like to 
go to various references and search for materials which have 
little to do with the main topic, or are not of much urgency. This 
is exactly what young readers and a number of my students have 
demanded of me when visiting me in person, by mail or by 
telephone. 

In fact, following the publication of Serr-e Ney and Bahr dar 
Kuze, the number of those requiring of me a plain biography of 
Mawlana, free from so many references and allusions, has been 
increasing every year. Their demand, especially in recent years 
for such a book, where they would not need to constantly refer 
back and for through many pages in it or go to inaccessible 
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writings, has been such that I could not afford to ignore their 
need in the work I was doing about Mawlana. In writing the 
biography of an unparralled mystic who, in both kinds of his 
poetry -life and work — shunned sticking to conventions, I 
decided not to insist so much on tradition and conventional 
norms and, as an excuse for avoiding repetition and the necessity 
of frequent references to further information, involve the reader 
in the maze of a technical piece of writing. 

All these years among the many people who have asked me 
to refrain, at least once, from my commitment to brevity and 
concision, I would like to mention one dear reader whom I have 
never met. He has had - often one-way - correspondence with me 
about what I have written about Sufis, Mawlana in particular, 
insistently asking me, in many cases, questions whose answers 
could be found in any dictionary. Now and again he has 
emphatically requested and sworn that I write my books in a 
simpler language with plainer elaboration. 

This unseen friend, who lives at Qalamestan, Tehran and, 
according to him, has long been retired with his hand shaking 
when he writes, signs his letters as Mohammad Reza 
Mohammadzade, and I suppose this is his real name. After the 
publication of Serr-e ney, once he wrote me thus: “Mr. 
Zarrinkub, you should not write only for a number of M.A. 
graduates and professors (sic!). Others like me...and ... have the 
right to read and understand your writings. These enormous 
numbers and, glossaries and references, this much directing your 
readers to books accessible to none but those graduates and 
professors, have seriously outraged the likes of me. Why do you 
leave some of the matters so compact and vague? Why do you 
not repeat your lessons several times just as a sympathetic 
teacher does? Instead of stating part of your words directly and 
plainly, why on earth do you keep referring [your reader] to 
other books, more difficult and really more inaccessible books?” 
Why! That is simple, Mr. Mohammadzade! That is simply an old 
habit and an outstanding tradition in the mode of expression, 
which is more or less the same with others. Nevertheless, for my 
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part, I am ashamed, dear friend! 

I like to make mention here of another friend’s letter. She is 
one of my ex-students named A. Khoda-doost, and although she 
lives abroad, she maintains relatively regular correspondence 
with me about my books — again, more on a one-way basis 
without expecting my regular response. A few months after the 
publication of Bahr dar Kuze, this friend who studies philosophy 
in the United States wrote me this: “I enjoyed reading this book, 
but this enjoyment cost me a lot of trouble. It was extremely hard 
for me to accommodate ali those numerous signs of (*) and (+). 
The moment I managed to ignore all those redundancies — 
redundancies for the likes of me —, I could then read the book 
from beginning to end, drawing joy, similar to the joy of 
drinking a glass of cool fruit juice — from the essence of exotic 
fruits of Africa and India. Thank you Mr. Zarrinkub, but I must 
admit that for drinking this single glass of exceptionally 
delicious and tasty fruit juice, I constantly had to “blow” to the 
sides of the glass those huge amounts of skin and seeds which 
you have left there as glosses, notes and references. Is it not 
possible for you to adopt a simpler method at least in the books 
that you know are read by all kinds of readers?” 

Of course, it is possible, Ms Khoda-doost! Besides, in a short 
note to Mr. Mohammadzade’s last letter, 1 promised that next 
time, when writing a book on Mawlana, I would write it as 
simple as possible, free of notes and references; I would not 
eschew what he has called “the repetition of lessons” and would 
refrain from referring the reader to other books, even to the 
previous chapters of my own text. This appears boring to me and 
the “unusual” reader who wants references and trustworthy 
documents would hardly find this method useful. But, this book 
is for the “ordinary” reader, the method of which is exactly what 
people, like these two readers, have more often than not 
demanded of me. 

The reader who does not like to be moved away from the 
ambience of the actual narrative by frequent references to other 
sources or to the previous sections of the same text - whose 
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repetition is not appropriate -, or the reader who is not interested 
in going to various sources and in seeking further information as 
to the contents of the book, and yet likes to depict in his mind a 
coherent and consistent image of Mawlana’s life and his 
methodical progression, may find the method in this book to his 
taste, although it is hardly my normal and habitual way of 
expression. 

Of course, I apologize to Mr. Mohammadzadeh and other 
readers who may possibly be still unhappy about some of the 
unfamiliar words and strange expressions in the book. I love 
simple writing, but given that there is a longtime tradition in 
stating and expressing certain thoughts, I hate breaking the link 
between the present and the past by adopting neologisms, taking 
into account that the sense of cultural continuity for the reader is 
impossible without such a link. Even if, as some of my friends 
suppose, by opting for this mode of expression, I want to 
immune my word from the criticism and censure of a few 
malevolent persons who, out of malice, find fault with 
everybody’s word, I do not regard myself blameworthy; and 
offer my apologies to those who may have to stop to reflect in 
order to understand any of my allusions or expressions. 

* 


In order for Mawlana’s image to appear in this book as 
brilliantly and gloriously as it did to his friends and followers, 
and to represent itself in a halo of sacredness as it did in their 
minds, I looked at Mawlana from their perspective. Inevitably, 
whatever his old intimates - Fereydun Sepahsalar and Ahmad 
Aflaki — have written about Mawlana and his father was taken as 
the basis of our narration providing the acceptance of their 
accounts did not give scope to naive beliefs in charismatic 
abilities (karamat) or did not negate psychological explanations 
of the experience of spiritual vision, and analysis based on the 
empathy between Mawlana and his intimate friends. 

Amongst contradictory — or paradoxical — accounts, greater 
trust was put in what was more in accord with the historical facts 
of Mawlana’s time, or could give better coherence to a consistent 
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and relatively sensible description of his life story. In the 
composition of this, certain elements and details were included 
here and there, as deemed necessary, from Mawlana’s own 
sayings, from the Ma ’aref of his father, Baha Valad, from Valad 
name by his son Sultan Valad, from Sayyed Termedhi’s 
Ma’aref, and Shams’s Maqamat. This all better demonstrates the 
spiritual greatness of Mawlana and the truthfulness and sincerity 
residing in the circle of his disciples, in an age of spiritual 
deterioration, and an environment full of moral decadence and 
corruption; and this is a fact that any historian, when studying 
the documents and sources left from that period, will find as 
indisputable. 

Nevertheless, the projection by later generations of some 
unreasonable nonsensical rumors onto the previous periods 
necessitated the author’s mistrust in prevalent and sometimes 
repeatedly related hearsay, considering that such rumors had 
originated in the feeble illusions resulting from selfish 
malevolent motives. Moreover, in certain cases, when 
considering Mawlana’s own biography and those of his 
following — to the extent that the existing documents and 
evidence imply —reference to some of the human weaknesses in 
their behaviors and thoughts was unavoidable. On this last point, 
I suppose that as long as man’s life is assumed to be free from 
any kind of possible human weaknesses, that is no real life, it is 
more an imaginary myth. Naturally, neither Mawlana nor any of 
his associates could possibly reach the pinnacle of their 
sacredness and wholly glory without passing through the narrow 
strait of human defects. 

* 
There is one more word that I cannot help mentioning before 
concluding this introduction: I am glad that at last there has been 
found some trace — much as it is blurred and inaccessible — of the 
lost Nardeban-e Gsman (Ladder to the Sky). If the gracious 
“wise man” who has laid hand on that manuscript and demands a 
handsome amount of cash in return for giving it back, instead of 
bringing nasty accusations against it, publishes the book in his 
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own name, as he has threatened to do so, or in the name of 
anyone else who is willing to pay that much money, it would set 
my mind at ease, making me even grateful to him. With the 
lassitude and depression that I suffer now, it seems impossible 
for me to reconstruct the book from the remaining scattered 
notes. Even if any part of it could possibly find a chance of being 
reconstructed within the remaining days of my life, its feasibility 
would all depend on the assistance from a young friend, whose 
cooperation could arouse in me some ffesh interest and 
excitement, making the return to the past days easy. But, in this 
scarcity of friendship and succor, “Let there be neither the heart 
nor time, what would happen?” 


Abd-al-Hosayn Zarrinkub 
June 1990 
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BAHA VALAD AND KHODAVANDGAR 


1. From breaking with the worldly attachments of the ‘self? to 
breaking the link with the self itself was an amazing, dangerous 
and formidable path that helped this Balhki emigrant to the land 
of Rum ascend from the stations of renunciation step by step up 
to union with God; and this he did in a lifelong course not going 
past sixty-eight years, while incurring some arduous and life 
consuming spiritual practices without getting supercilious and 
conceited by attaining such exalted stations. 

He had started this spiritual ascension from childhood — from 
flying up into the world of angels, world of the spirits, and world 
of the stars which had made his childhood years warm, lively 
and fascinating. In those years, dreams which raised his soul to 
the threshold of God’s throne opened his inquisitive eyes in an 
indescribable light that drowned the angels’ ethereal bodies in a 
glaring halo. In the house, in the trees that were in full blossom, 
he could see the angels embodied as smiling flowers. When the 
restless butterflies were flying over the dancing garden grass 
chasing one another, what the older people at home called the 
spirits, the boy saw as stars dropping down from the sky. 

The angels, coming down from before the stars, kept 
ascending from the roof top in the company of the spirits that 
were hanging around the house; days and nights, whispering in 
his ear, they were preparing him for his sublime destiny: flying 
into the sky — flying to God. 

Longing for flight over the clouds had already begun to grow 
in the mind of this child of the Balkhi preaching family from his 
early childhood. At Balkh, his birthplace, the family’s house 
was, like an old temple, full of spirit, thronged with angels, and 
brimming with spirituality. The child’s name was Mohammad 
but at home they respectfully and lovingly called him Jalal-al- 
Din, Mawlana. His father, Baha’-al-Din Valad who was a great 
orator at Balkh and a renowned preacher and religious teacher 
there, designated him son Khodavandgar, out of love and great 
esteem for him. The son embodied all his father’s hopes and 
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dreams. Though he had another son, Hosayn, from his other wife 
- the daughter of Qazi Sharaf - Baha Valad looked, with a 
different eye, at this newly arrived boy whose mother Mo’meneh 
Khatun, coming from one of the jurist families and religious 
nobility [sadat] at Sarakhs, was styled Bibi Alavi in the family 
circle. 

For Baha Valad, who was, in those years, suffering from all 
the old age pains, the young Khod4avandgar was the embodiment 
of all his joys and wishes. The rest of the family, like the aging 
preacher of Balkh, regarded this smart, thoughtful, gentle and 
emaciated child with great interest. Even Khatun Mehina, Baha 
Valad’s mother, whom the household called “mami”, a bad- 
tempered, foulmouthed and peevish old woman, felt no grudge 
against this lanky and sweet-tongued grandson, in spite of hating 
his mother. 

Baha-al-Din Mohammad b. Hosayn-e Khatibi who, outside 
home, suffered the jealousy and rivalry of the town’s religious 
scholars and the belligerence of the ruler and religious judges, 
hardly worried at home over what had made Balkh like a prison 
for him. In the privacy of home, his thought was nearly always 
drowned in Allah. The serenity and tranquility provided for him 
at home was holy, sacred and godly. He was closely intimate 
with Allah; he sat in privacy with Allah, and conversed with 
Allah. Although, his life at home, even in those years of senility, 
was not quite free of some anger, passion and commotion, he 
spent most of his time there in a spiritual atmosphere. Even the 
troubles caused by his neighbors, such as Haji Sadiq, Omme 
Sho’ayb and their kids kept the old man disconcerted, they 
neither distracted him from remembering Allah nor prevented 
him from feeling in the company and union with Him. Without 
this intimacy with Allah, without the loving confidence he had in 
Allah, how could he tolerate the out-of-home life which was, 
because if the Sultan’s despotism, full of numerous sorts of 
trickery and aggression, and contaminated with crime and 
encroachment? 

He had no concern for livelihood; he possessed a house and 
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some property inherited from his forefathers. At home he had the 
company of two wives whom he loved, and enjoyed some peace 
in the company of his mother, “mami”who often hurt him and 
his wives by biting remarks. He was particularly happy with his 
children, who sometimes were a source of worry for him. The 
name of Allah was always on his tongue. The invocation of 
Allah hardly ever left his mind. He considered his perceptions 
and those of the people as arising from Allah. The young 
Khodavandgar had often seen him saying “Allah Allah” while 
standing; and when tired, his mouth would remain open, yet the 
sound of Allah Allah issuing from his breast could be heard. To 
him, whatever was happening around was “God’s act (fe 'l-e 
Allah)”. He always thought of Allah, and these spiritually pure 
thoughts, imbued with mystery and glory whose mysterious 
fragrance filled the house, exercised some influence on 
Khodavandgar, and from his early age, attracted him into the 
world of “spirits”, the world of lights, and into whatever 
belonged beyond the clouds. 

Khodavandgar kept growing, thriving, finding himself in the 
remembrance of Allah and in his love for his father who was 
overwhelmed by Allah. In the house, everything was submerged 
in the light of Allah. Everything was brimming with spirit, which 
seemed to be Allah’s breath. Allah whose breath was regarded as 
being the same as spirit bestowed thought and language to 
whatever was around the boy. Whatever there was around the 
young Khodavandgar talked with him. All the world’s particles 
were submerged in life, in joy, in songs and in music. What his 
elders called the Unseen or “Hidden World” (Ghayb) appeared 
to him as something perceptible — a daily experience. The love 
between him and his father helped him share with his father’s 
experience. His thought kept vacillating between the Hidden and 
sense. The name Allah that at times, in the moments of his 
father’s spiritual drowning, ran out of his mouth, filled all his 
being with yeaning for meeting wit God, yearning for union with 
Allah. 

He was five years of age when spiritual forms and ethereal 
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images kept appearing before him. The fertile imagination, 
which later on made a real poet of him, gave him, beyond this 
name, the opportunity of experiencing the invisible and awesome 
presence of some irresistible light and hear the flapping wings of 
the angels and spirits all over the house and following them up to 
the skies; and he sensed all this with his own eyes, the same 
piercing, glowing and profound eyes whose look, until the 
closing days of his life, none could stand. Eventually, one day 
during those early years, he experienced flying beyond the 
clouds to which, in his opinion, the domain of the Hidden was 
connected: a fascinating experience that for years, in his sleep 
and waking time, when in good health and when sick, seized his 
soul and held him on both sides of the curtain which separated 
sense from the Unseen, and kept him oscillate between the 
absent and the present. 

It was a calm and peaceful Friday at mid-day, and the 
neighboring children had come to Baha Valad’s house to play 
with this six-year-old child of Bibi Alavi. The pleasant 
appearance of the tulips grown on the top of the garden walls, 
the movement of clouds gently passing by the roof of the house, 
and the singing of the happy and carefree birds which flew from 
the roof edge up into the air, drew the kids with Khodavandgar 
up to the rooftop. From there, the mosque domes, church 
steeples and the areas close to the remote vineyards displayed a 
different delightful look in the sunlight. 

The sound of Allah that could be heard from the muezzin 
kept rising into the air along with the fragrant breeze from the 
neighboring gardens. The breath of the invisible spiritual beings 
(ruhaniyan) that the six-year-old Jalal-al-Din could see with his 
own eye had filled the world with heavenly breeze. The excited 
voice of a neighboring boy, who mischievously insisted on 
jumping over from Baha Valad’s house roof onto another 
neighbor’s, aroused no excitement and interest in other children. 
However, Khodavandgar who took the boy’s act to be an easy 
trivial childish play, suddenly and in a twinkling of an eye, 
vanished from among his playmates. Did he leap over to the 
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neighbor’s rooftop, or did he get mingled with the gentle mid- 
day wind and flew with it beyond the clouds? The innocent 
playful little children, who had been playing and jumping about 
with him from the early Friday morning, were dead terrified and 
bewildered. 

When they found Jalal-al-Din among them, looking pale, 
with gazing eyes, perplexed, confused and in a self-bereft 
ecstasy, they rubbed their eyes in disbelief. Some of them 
remembered Jalal-al-Din’s response to a playfellow’s suggestion 
that they jump from one roof over to another, as saying in a 
mature tone: “every cat and dog can do this! Is it not a pity that 
man gets engaged in such things? If there is spiritual power in 
your soul, let us fly towards the sky”. Although, after saying this, 
he had suddenly disappeared, nobody had seen him fly. Yet, who 
could deny his fantastic claim that: “a group dressed in green 
picked me up from amongst you and turned me round the 
firmaments?” Maybe, some of the deniers, who had heard here 
and there that Baha Valad’s lad, occasionally in his childhood, 
used to fast for several days every week and often spent his 
nights in prayer weeping and vigilance, assumed his pale look 
and disturbed state upon his return after a few moments, to be 
the result of those untimely ascetic practices. However, the 
denial of the event was heard from nobody. 

None of the children who later grew with Khodavandgar, or 
of those few who remained his friends, reported anything 
concerning the incident. But it was reported either directly from 
Baha Valad, or from his handwritten notes. Naturally, those who 
came to believe whatever was related from the great preacher of 
Balkh, in later years were certain that Khodavandgar had been 
overwhelmed in visionary unveilings and spiritual witnessing as 
early as his childhood. Years later again, there was word among 
Baha Valad’s disciples claiming that his little boy had been in 
communication with “the invisible” when five years of age; the 
angels who had come down to the prophets and the spirituals, 
also appeared to him; and “this kind of spiritual states and 
ecstasy” frequently occurred to him as well. Even at seven when, 
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either out of habit or under the influence of the home 
atmosphere, he used to pray or cry once in a peculiar state which 
he supposed to be “Allah’s” thespian. A voice from the Unseen 
Realm echoed in his ear discouraging him from such states and 
reminding him that he who was a man of spiritual witnessing 
needed no ascetic striving, and that he should not participate too 
much in such ascetic practices which engaged part of his father’s 
time. 

Nonetheless, the boy, who used to go to school those days, 
grew up with various kinds of spiritual witnessing and unveiling 
both at school and at home; and as time went by, he was 
increasingly submerged in the sea of spiritual unveilings. From 
those very years, his powerful imagination and extraordinary 
attention attracted him to such spiritual realms. When the 
morning light exposed the house roof and the courtyard to the 
glaring sunshine, he could see Allah as the “light of the sky and 
earth”; and once the early indigo-colored evening enwrapped the 
house walls in its hazy violet wrapping cloth, he found Him in 
the form of a nebulous impenetrable secret. At the household’s 
prayer sessions, the sound of the invocators in their vigilance led 
him into a clear bright world beyond the world of senses. The 
prayer call in the bluish evening of Balkh invited him to go 
watching the stars, which, to him, were connected to the realm of 
angels and the world of spiritual lights. The rituals of the 
Sacrifice Festival (Id Qorban), the view of the /d prayers and the 
display of the sacrificed animals all reminded him of Allah’s 
House (Ka’ba), the pilgrimage to and the circumambulation of 
which resembled ascending to the sky. The excitement of the 
mid-Rajab days (that ascetics called the Feast of Request for 
Facilitation (Fsteftah) and, with it, they anticipated the 
forthcoming prayers and ascetic practices) filled the boy’s 
childish heart with joy. Those who went door to door 
announcing the coming of the month of Ramadan (sahuri) 
inspired his soul with yearning for fasting, which he showed 
interest in at other times too. All this increased, in his clear and 
receptive mind, the desire for austerity, prayer and asceticism. 
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His tutor, Sayyed Borhan-al-Din of Termedh, one of his 
father’s disciples, and himself a man of visionary revelation and 
witnessing, always drew his attention toward these worlds. 
According to Mawlana, Borhan, in times of mystical ascent, 
carried him over his shoulder up to the ‘Arsh’ (God’s Throne). 
With this tutor, with that father, and with the conditions available 
for Khodavandgar in the house, he often spent in spiritual visions 
days and nights, with images and apparitions from the Unseen 
World frequenting his mind. These magnificent visions, 
accompanied with inspiration, would enable him to come, from 
his early years, to experience what others would gain belief or 
hope in, in the evening of their life when they no longer have 
confidence in themselves - this experience provided him the 
opportunity not to confuse true meaning with claim. 


2. The young Jalal-al-Din who was born in September 1209 at 
Balkh experienced this spiritual elevation to the firmaments at 
the age of five. Yet, he was regarded the Khodavandgar of his 
father’s home; and with his radiant presence, his brother, 
Hosayn, and his sisters, though his senior by age, were put in the 
shade, and later were also forgotten outside the home. Jalal, who, 
according to what was later related from his father’s disciples, 
was, on his paternal side, descended from Abu Bakr the Truthful, 
the Prophet’s first Caliph, and on the maternal side, was related 
to the Prophet’s house, before long attracted the love and 
attention of the whole family solely to him. To Mami and Bibi 
Alavi, as with Baha Valad himself, his growth constituted the 
personification of the most exalted hopes. 

This little boy grew year by year and at Baha Valad’s house 
everything, “the cloud, the wind, the moon and the sun” were 
working hard so that this seedling of hope would thrive as much 
as possible, bear leaves and branches and rise up to the sky and 
the sun. The sun was shining as if to connect his thin and spirit- 
like body with the delicate heavenly lights; the rain was falling 
in order to keep his soul fresh and lush with drops from the 
unseen divine effusions. Clouds which cast shade upon the 
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mountains, the wind which whispered along plains, and the 
lightning which shone in the comer of the horizon, and the 
thunder that roared in the middle of the clouds all were for him; 
they all seemed to be working with a view to his growing and 
perfecting. All the world’s particles were connected to his 
development and perfection, and he could mysteriously feel this 
connection, and would find this feeling a ray from his father’s 
zamir (inner self) - from the old Baha Valad’s zamir, for whom 
everything at home evoked the imprint of the Unseen World, the 
idea of the meta-sense domain and the permanent presence of 
Allah. 

Baha Valad, who was always meditating over his heart, 
observing the unseen, and accompanying the angels and the 
invisible, had, through his own behavior, taught his mystically- 
natured boy this devotion to the inward world. The son, like his 
father, was wholly engaged in mystical worlds. Nevertheless, the 
father who, like his son at home, hardly thought of anything but 
the states of the soul and the Hidden World, outside home, spent 
his time mingling with the populace, and quarreling with the 
town’s religious scholars (‘olama). He was a jurisprudent 
(faqih), a teacher (modarres), a mufti and a preacher, and in the 
capacity of a fagih and a modarres, he engaged himself in 
teaching and opining over Islamic law (fatwa). Religious 
austerity prevented him from getting involved in such ambitions 
as his equals were. However, as a preacher, and often in 
accordance with his contemporary preachers, he kept touring 
about in Khorasan, Tranoxania and Turkistan. He journeyed in 
Vakhsh, Soghdia, and the land of Khwarazm. Wherever he 
traveled, he gave sermons at mosques, taught at religious schools 
(madrasa) and even frequently visited Sufi hospices (khanagah). 

These journeys sometimes kept him away from home for 
months and years. At times, he took his family with him, and on 
other occasions, he traveled alone. During these travels, just as 
he attracted zealous passionate admirers, he found resentful 
troublesome enemies against him. His sermons were lively and 
vigorous, and his teaching was fascinating, quite different from 
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that of other scholars and jurisprudents (fogaha). When 
preaching, he would, in a bold eloquent tone peculiar to him, jeer 
at the unjust judges (gazi) and even censure the preachers who, 
seeking high status and fame, supported the oppressive rulers; 
and he would consider them blameworthy. 

In contrast to these powerful men and usurpers of people’s 
rights who exposed themselves to Baha Valad’s criticism, and 
often conspired with judges and jurisprudents against him, there 
was the poorer section of craftsmen, the solitary Sufis and the 
oppressed classes who would throng his preaching sessions, 
following him from a sermon gathering to another. They called 
him Sultan-al-Olama (King of Scholars) despite the pretentious 
masters of madrasas (religious schools) and the arrogant 
jurisprudents, showing preference for him over all those who had 
appropriated schools’ endowments and the judiciary office. In all 
places where he traveled to preach, from Balkh to Termedh and 
from Vakhsh to Samargqand and Khw4razm, wherever there was 
a power-seeking judge or despotic ruler, they would welcome 
him coolly and try to scorn and disturb him causing him and his 
following inconvenience and trouble. The judge of Vakhash 
would delete the honorary title Sultan-al-Olama from all 
certificates and fatwas (Islamic verdicts); the jurisprudent of 
Balkh had his followers annoy and irritate him; at Termedh, his 
disciples were severely limited by the irresistible ruling house; 
the Ghurid Sultan supported his adversaries; and at Khwarazm, 
Sultan Mohammad’s dictatorship created restrictions for him and 
his followers. 

Despite jurists, judges and local rulers, Sufis of most places 
demonstrated great interest in him. In addition, his sayings and 
behavior seemed so in line with the Sufis’ spiritual path 
(tarigat), including the followers of Shaikh Kubra of Khw4razm, 
that he represented the image of a Kobravi Shaikh in the minds 
of some of his contemporaries, or he was so depicted in a 
mythical account, which was later, created about him. Of course, 
in his own memoirs, called Ma‘aref-e Baha Valad, there can be 
found some traces of a true Sufi way of thinking. However, his 
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connection to the Sufis of Khw4razm, the Kobravis in particular, 
does not seem provable from his own or his disciples’ notes. 
Among his audience and students, those who showed deep love 
for him, regarded him a true Shaikh or spiritual guide. Sayyed 
Borhan-al-Din, his student, who was also his Khodavandgar’s 
tutor, reckoned him superior to all the saints and Mashayekh (pl. 
of Shaikh). 

His sermon sessions, apart from Sufi spiritual taste and state, 
were full of ascetic aphorisms. Amr be ma'ruf (injunction to do 
good) and nahy-e az monkar (dissuasion from doing bad) not in 
the manner common among jurisprudents and the orthodox 
Moslems, and free from the selfishness of these two groups, 
maintained those sessions within the Shari’a limits, divorced 
from the prevalent indulgences amongst extremist Sufis. Inside 
the house, he was a real Sufi engaged in mystical absorption and 
contemplation, but outside, his pious tone of expression 
presented him as a teacher and an orthodox jurisprudent, though 
without any desire for the high status and grandiosity of scholars 
and jurists. 

At home, he had mystical intimacy with Allah; his 
invocation was Allah; and all his spiritual taste and joy was in 
this very invocation, in this very name, and in this very meaning. 
Yet outside the house and at his sermon sessions he would make 
people fear God, discouraging them from intimacy with and [too 
much] hope [in Him], and compelling them to crying and 
vigilance. At home, he would be displeased with whatever 
prevented him from being intimate with God, but outside home, 
by binding people to fear God, he would dissuade them from 
developing the kind of intimacy that would undermine that fear. 
In stopping people from evil acts, he sometimes demonstrated 
such toughness that he would annoy the scholars of the land, and 
even the rulers and kings. His life outside the house was that of a 
pious preacher, and inside it was the life of a Sufi mystic — his 
home was brimming with intimacy and love, but outside full of 
intimidation and threat. 
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3. In this double milieu that separated Baha Valad’s life at home 
from that outside, the young Khodavandgar kept growing in a 
state of spiritual intimacy and fear, realizing little by little the 
difference between the world at home and the world outside. At 
maktab (the old-fashioned primary school), whose continuity 
was interrupted only by his father’s travels to distant cities, he 
could see the outside world reflected in the speech and behavior 
of his young classmates. The innocent friendships, which 
scarcely let a poor man’s child mingle with a rich man’s, would 
make Jalal-al-Din reflect deeply. The difference between these 
children, who, in their leisure time outside maktab, occasionally 
had a chance to play together, was indicated in their sad or happy 
faces, in their shabby or smart dresses, and in their rude or polite 
conversations. In this difference was also reflected vaguely 
something of their fathers’ daily squabbles that, in the bazaar and 
the neighborhood, exposed the poor man’s destiny to the rich 
man’s command. The school teacher’s encounter with the pretty- 
faced, with children of the rich, and with those kids whose 
mothers sometimes sent him gifts, or showed him affection in 
words, revealed something of the difference. The thought of this 
difference seen among the classmates in the locality, drove Baha 
Valad’s pampered dreamy boy away from the spiritual joy of 
absorption in Allah, a state he brought with him to school every 
day. This caused him some inner concern, dissatisfaction and 
surprise. 

Nonetheless that was all real life, and fancies, dreams and 
hopes could not change it and bring tranquility and contentment 
back to the boy’s conscience. The state of difference among the 
children’s fathers seemed more noticeable in the district square, 
at the caravanserai by the bazaar and in the madrasa adjacent to 
the maktab. The cries of the vendors were distinct and sonorous 
but full of need and request. The voices of the merchants around 
the caravanserai repeating such words as accounting, drafts, title- 
deeds, textile, goods, and dinar and dirham, were low in tone 
and whispering in mode, yet filled with pride and arrogance. The 
sound of the young students’ sandals, which disappeared in the 
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sound of the dignified coughs of the old instructors, would 
permeate throughout the madras ’s space with a disturbed state of 
anxiety heavily imbued with mistrust. The noisy hustle and 
bustle of men and women wriggling along and throwing Balkhi 
swears at each other in the middle of constant laughing, jibing, 
jeering and wrangling had changed the outside life for the young 
Khodavandgar into an obnoxious struggle for survival that 
reduced man to a beastly status, cutting Jalal-al-Din’s link with 
the world of the angels, world of the spirits and world of the 
Unseen (ghayb). The maktab also had its own tiny limited world 
where the kids’ competitions and squabbles and their vicious and 
crafty naughtiness against the maktab teacher depicted the place 
for Baha Valad’s child as a sample of the wider world outside his 
home. 

The maktab teacher, who was unable to make the little devils 
do their reading and writing without the force of threat and harsh 
encounter, was occasionally faced with the intrigues of those 
innocent “satans”. Perhaps, this was an actual instance of the 
story — as was later mentioned by Khodavandgar [in his 
Mathnavi] - of the suggestible teacher who became sick through 
the vicious suggestion of his own pupils and, overcome by 
illusion, stayed in bed for a while —a variously repeated 
experience made possible by the stupidity and simplicity of 
teachers at the maktabs of Balhk and among children of whose 
fathers some were known throughout Khorasan as “owbash and 
ronud’ (vagabonds and rogues). 

At maktab, children were taught the Qor’an, technique of 
reciting this holy Book (‘ajvid), orthography, arithmetic, a little 
of prophetic traditions, some dicta and maxims attributed to the 
Caliphs, Imams, and the Prophet’s Companions. Maybe, in those 
days, some of these kinds of sayings, versified by Rashid Vatvat 
(d.1182), a literary man of Balkh from previous generation, were 
taught at the city maktabs, and most probably, even certain 
selections of sciences - which a little later found expression in 
Nesab-al-sebyan, composed by Abu Nasr Farahi (d.circa, 1242) - 
were taught to children through other means; thus, they were 
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gradually presented with the elements of the contemporary 
science then. 

These were the things children learnt from their teacher at 
maktab, but what they leaned from each other was often more 
interesting and pleasant, and remained in their minds longer. 
Among these, it was the tales of demons and fairies, the popular 
stories about kings, rulers, judges and jurisprudents that in their 
different versions, names of heroes were restyled, locations of 
events changed; and the childish imagination of narrators did 
interesting manipulations of the details of the scenes. Besides, 
the riddles, humorous witticisms, and even the ugly obscene 
facetious remarks that kids learned at home or in adult 
gatherings, or heard while passing through their district and local 
bazaar, would add up to the legacy of popular and traditional lore 
in their memory, and would, in turn, be related by them. 

Because of Baha Valad’s frequent and often long journeys, 
which kept his household traveling through the cities of 
Khorasan, Khwarazm and Transoxiana, in whatever city his boy 
attended a maktab, he would find the outdoor world, as reflected 
in such maktabs as his — in contrast to the indoor world that was 
the domain of morality, Shari ‘at and spiritual contemplation — by 
far immoral, but sweeter and of greater variety. 

Outside home, life was his teacher: life that was to be seen 
on his way from home to maktab, in the pauses and swift 
movements of the old and the young, in the coming and going of 
the local men and women, and in their fighting and peace and in 
their joy and sorrow, but all void of the image of Allah and the 
world of the ghayb and angels. However, inside the house, his 
teacher was the sacredness and spiritual purity that dominated 
the home, and more importantly, his father’s way of life. The 
mutual love that formed an unbreakable connection between the 
boy and his father, led the young Khodavandgar into an 
atmosphere of the remembrance of Allah, into a space brimming 
with the spiritual taste (zawq) of Allah, and into the world of 
spiritual revelation and contemplation on the constant presence 
of Allah. 
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From early childhood, the young Jalal-al-Din had learnt to 
seek, beyond whatever exists, what that is all that exists. He had 
leamt to perform his ritual prayers, which is the road to God, 
with yearning for being in His presence; and in longing for this 
transcendent union, to experience the taste of ascetic crying 
between his prayer and childish but full of intimacy and spiritual 
yearning. He had learned to go fasting day after day and, despite 
his mates, avoid the desire for fine halvah and greasy delicious 
food. He had learned to devote his time to studying, thinking, 
engaging himself in the recollection of God and recitation of the 
Qor’an, and, even in his childish plays, to reflect, like an adult, 
on the symbols beyond their surface. 


4. During the time when the Khodavandgar of Baha Valad’s 
family became seven (1207-1214), Khorasan and Transoxiana, 
from Balkh to Samarqand and from Khw&arazm to Neyshabur 
were exposed to Sultan Mohammad Khwarazmshah’s display of 
power. With his rising might, Ilak-khanids in Transoxiana and 
Shansabids [= Ghurids] in the domain of Ghur were destroyed. 
Atabak4n in [the greater] Iraq and Fars bowed to his dominion. 
Throughout the Persian-speaking territories extending from 
KAshgar to Shiraz and from Khw&arazm to Hamadan and beyond, 
excepting the territory of the Saljuq of Rum, there was 
practically nowhere immune from his threat. Even Baghdad’s 
Caliph, Al-Naser le-Din Allah (d. 1225) had to resort to covert as 
well as overt provocation and conspiracy against him so that he 
would be protected from his threat. The increasing expansion of 
the Sultan’s domain carried his brutality and tyranny wherever 
he went. 

One of his military campaigns against the Caliph advanced 
to Hamadan and even as far as the contiguous places to the 
Baghdad territory. Only the unpredicted and abrupt incidents 
made him retreat. His other campaigns in Transoxiana and 
Turkestan shortly subjugated these lands, as far as the Tartar 
boundaries, to his increasing authority. His powerful rule in all 
these domains was destructive, satanic and horrendous, and 
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Qongoli Turkomans who were his mother’s relatives supported 
him with their belligerence, savagery and bellicosity. His 
mother, Turkan Khatun, the Khwarazmshah’s terrible and 
aggressive queen, manipulated his tyrant yet pleasure-seeking 
and brutal son like a puppet. 

In the course of several generations of government, the 
Khwarazmshah house had turned Khwarazm and its subordinate 
domains, assigned them by the Great Saljuq, into an enormous 
power. Their ancestor, Qotb-al-Din, Sultan Sanjar’s Bath Master 
(Tasht-dar), who had acquired Khwarazm as his eqta’ (granted 
land), was at first a Turkish slave starting his service to the 
Saljuq kings from very low ranks. Within a few generations, 
Sultan Mohammad’s forefathers had expanded the egta’ of the 
insignificant Qotb-al-Din. Before Sultan Mohammad, his father, 
Ala-al-Din Takesh, had terminated the power of his Saljuq 
overlords in Khorasan and Iraq [-e Ajam]. He himself fought the 
rulers of Ghur and Samargand. He even led campaigns against 
the Qarakhata’ids who had once been both his and his father’s 
advocates and allies against the Ghurids. 

Sultan Mohammad’s capital was a suitable place for the 
growth and development of various sects and a fine cradle for 
conflicting religions. In one corner of this vast territory, the 
Mu’tazelites, who believed in God’s transcendence (tanzih), 
were engaged in constant squabbles with the Karramites, who, in 
the other corner, adhered to the anthropomorphic concept of 
God’s human embodiment (tashbih). Sufis also enjoyed a 
flourishing position. Among them, the influence of Shaikh 
[Najm-al-Din] Kobra’s followers among the populace was a 
source of concern and dissatisfaction for the Sultan. The 
Ash’arites who, due to their active engagement in details of 
scholastic theology (science of Kalam) were called 
“philosophers,” were severely criticized by the Mu’tazelites, 
Karramites as well as the orthodox Moslems (Ad/-al-Sunna va’l- 
Hadith) and the Sufis; the first three were mostly Hanafites, and 
the fourth considered the presentation of such [philosophical] 
issues in theological discussions to breed doubts and 
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misguidance. Sufi preachers and Hanafite jurisprudents that 
deemed the Ash’arite motokallems [experts in Ash’arite 
theology] and Mu’tazelite Imams a cause of public deviation and 
confusion were displeased with the Sultan’s interest in such 
discussions, and occasionally revealed their annoyance directly 
or indirectly. 

The Sultan’s court was the scene of political games of 
ambitious military men on the one hand, and the competition 
field for the leaders of theological schools on the other. In his 
ancestors’ time, the existence of such disputes among the 
commoners’ leaders also had some influence in_ political 
groupings; just as the first Khwarazmshah sultans had tried to 
ensure the support of the common people’s religious sentiments 
by marrying into influential religious families. Marital relation 
later claimed to have existed between Baha Valad’s family and 
the Sultan house, seems to have resulted this way. Much as the 
authenticity of this claim has never been historically 
substantiated, it is probable that the enormity of Baha Valad’s 
followers was the cause of the Sultan’s concern, indirectly 
necessitating Valad’s departure from the royal territory. 
However, apart from the Sultan, a number of jurisprudents, 
judges and provincial governors were undoubtedly effective in 
causing Baha Valad’s indignation and dissatisfaction with 
remaining in the Sultan’s dominion, seeing that he had expressed 
sarcastic remarks about them in his preaching congregations. 
Khodavandgar was twelve when the thought of departure from 
Balkh and the Khw4razmshah territory occurred to his father’s 
mind. 


5. Now Baha Valad was a jurisprudent with some Sufi 
inclination, and a renowned preacher. His eloquence, wit, and 
insistence on injunctions to do good and dissuasion from 
wrongdoing had made a great number of people at Balkh and 
other cities in Khorasan, his zealous disciples. They ardently and 
passionately attended his congregations in Balkh, Vakhsh, 
Samarqand and elsewhere. They looked at him not only as a 
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distinguished preacher but also as an unparralled scholar and a 
perfect Shaikh. 

These years, his sermon gathering (majles) was at the same 
time a teaching session and a majles of intimacy and spiritual 
taste. The discussions presented at such gatherings, questions 
and answers exchanged between listener and speaker, and the 
aphorisms and poetry recited there were often related from one 
person to another. The presence in these gatherings of the viziers 
and the Sultan’s men made them likable among the public; and 
the forbearance and tolerance which they often cunningly 
demonstrated in listening to the preacher’s harangue and 
admonishing speeches would make popular thus safeguarding 
them against the Sultan’s possible anger. That is why many of 
the city’s distinguished influential people willingly attended such 
assemblies that appealed to the public. Like the common people, 
they would display vivacity and excitement, cry and yell; and in 
order to attract the interest of the preacher and his adherents, 
they would treat the preacher with great courtesy and 
humbleness. 

In cases where the preacher’s admonishment and rebuke 
were directed to the Sultan or men of wealth and power, the 
preacher’s face appeared to his audience as being encircled in a 
bright halo of austerity, holiness, audacity and intrepidity. 
Despite all this, in those days, like the following times, in 
contrast to the few truthful preachers, there were also hundreds 
of pretentious charlatans favorably received by the public. At 
many an occasion, the preaching session vigorously attracted and 
absorbed the masses and became the focus of general 
exhilaration. The interest and enthusiasm created by the preacher 
proved so helpful to him that it could become either a supporting 
point or a source of anxiety for city governors and even kings. 
The preacher was deemed the tongue of the deprived and support 
of the oppressed. He either stirred them against the powerful and 
heretics or called them to patience and tolerance. In some of 
these congregations, the conditions of the time were criticized; 
the corruption and deviation in people’s beliefs were ascribed to 
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the rulers’ heedlessness. Sardonic references were made to the 
bad jurists and wealthy viziers; even the acts of kings were 
openly or implicitly reprimanded. 

The fact that at a preaching assembly, Baha Valad called 
Sultan Mohammad Khw&arazmshah a heretic but presumably the 
latter did not reveal his anger and rancor against him pointed to 
this public interest in that eloquent preacher of the time. 
Nevertheless, there occurred such reproving remarks even on the 
part of preachers who demonstrated respect for the kings; as 
Fakhr-e R4zi also, once when preaching, yelled at the Ghurid 
Sultan Shahab-al-Din thus: “neither your kingdom nor Razi’s 
deception would last; and this will all be referred to God”. This 
admonishing remark, though miid enough, was _ hardly 
compatible with the Sultan’s might and majesty, but did not 
rouse his resentment and rage either. According to what was 
widely related in those days, because Sultan Mohammad felt 
threatened by the enormity of Baha Valad’s following in Balkh, 
he strongly demanded his departure from the royal territory. 
Assuming there is no exaggeration in this report, it is again 
indicative of the heed the rulers and governors took of preachers’ 
significant role both in the security of the country and in 
people’s discontent. Further back in the past also, Khwaja Abd- 
Allah Ansari, Shaikh-al-Islam of Herat, through his preaching, 
had caused widespread disorder in Khorasan leading to the 
displeasure of the royal court at the time. Again, it is reported 
that the enormity of the followers of Sayyed Hasan of Ghazne 
poet and preacher in the concluding years of the Ghaznavids, led 
to his unavoidable departure from the reigning king’s capital. 

In certain cases, the exceptional interest that the public 
showed in a preacher’s sermon sessions stimulated the jealousy 
and resentment of great jurisprudents or rival and opposing 
groups, thus leading to the closing of his sessions. Abu-al-Hasan 
Abbadi and his son, Abu Mansur, whose sermon gatherings in 
the time of the Great Saljuq were extremely favored and well 
attended, faced these kinds of provocations and intrigues by their 
adversaries. The congregations held by Abu Sa’id Abu-al-Khayr, 
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Shaikh Ahmad Ghazali, and even Imam Fakhre R4zi repeatedly 
encountered similar adverse instigations. Despite all this, when 
the preacher’s eloquence, including the ability to attract his 
audience and excite or soothe the people present at his session, 
was combined with his mastery of fine accounts and the 
subtleties of the Islamic jurisprudence, flavored with some 
spiritual taste, austerity and gnosis (erfan), would strongly 
influence the common people, increasing the preacher’s prestige 
and credibility in the eyes of the city’s idiots even more than the 
importance of great scholars and Imams. 

The zealous adherents of certain preachers sometimes 
followed their congregations from one city to another on special 
occasions. Such city-to-city travels constituted an old practice 
observed by preachers who whereby wanted both to visit 
different lands and different people and to maintain their 
freshness and novelty. 

In these majales (gatherings), which were held in mosques, 
khanaqahs and sometimes at mad4@res, normally before the 
preacher began to speak, professional garis (Qor’an reciters) 
recited a few Qora’nic verses in a sober or emotional mode. 
Then the preacher would deliver the khotba (preamble) with 
composure and solemnity, giving his speech the flavor of 
“bara ‘at-e estehlal (the initial words expressive of the speaker’s 
general intention) by making references to the Qor’an and hadith 
(prophetic tradition). The sermon (va’z) began with an exaltation 
of God and a eulogy of His Messenger, and then some prayer 
and invocation followed. A commentary of a certain verse or 
hadith was put forward; something of the biography of the 
righteous, ascetics and the Prophet’s Companions was 
mentioned; sometimes, proverbial tales, and sometimes 
aphoristic stories were related. In most cases, the preaching 
ended with a mention of death and the Hereafter and the 
necessity of repentance and contrition. Often in such instances, 
there arose shouts from every corner of the gathering due to fear 
of hell and hope for paradise or concern about death; even the 
passers-by “would start shrieking when going past the 
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gathering”, and the agony-stricken “spiritually inexperienced” 
would come ‘to a boiling point”. In some cases, if his followers 
broke into tears the preacher would sometimes cry too, or 
pretend to be crying; and once in a while the audience would end 
up in ecstasy or repentance. When a repentant sinner stood up to 
have his repentance administered by the preacher, according to 
the custom then, at the instance of the Shaikh, his head would be 
shaved off as an indication of repentance. Then, the Shaikh 
would make him pledge not to go back to the past sins, and he 
would accept this while crying and with him others crying, all in 
a strange state. 

In most instances at the end of the majles, the audience 
asked the preacher their questions. They wrote the questions or 
complaints on scraps of paper and handed them to him, and the 
Shaikh often gave proper answers to each and every one of them. 
There were also certain questions to which he would not 
respond; or if a question implied infidelity and apostasy, he 
would sometimes want the questioner to contact him outside the 
majles for the answer. 

Therefore, the preaching congregations were often full of 
vigor and excitement, and the preacher became far more popular 
and famous than a lone fagih or a solitary modarres, attracting 
earnest and supportive, and possibly fanatic, advocates. Those 
who were spellbound by the preacher’s speech and eloquence 
were called his followers; they treated him as respectfully and 
graciously as the Sufi followers then behaved toward the Shaikh 
of the Khanaq&h, presenting them liberally with every kind of 
service and gift. 

A number of theologians at that time also entered the circle 
of preachers, thus acquiring more fame and influence. In their 
travels, such preachers engaged themselves also in furthering 
their knowledge, and in certain instances they entered into 
debates with scholars of various lands — at public gatherings or 
in the presence of the governors or the city Imams. Therefore, 
among the celebrated preachers in those days, there were some 
who were at the same time fagih, mufti and motakallem 
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(scholastic theologian). Besides being a preacher, Fakhr-e R4zi 
(d.1209) was famous as a theologian, fagih, and [Qor’anic] 
commentator with a philosophical bent; and Mohammad Awfi 
(d. circa 1220) was looked on as a poet, scribe and eloquent 
narrator. The former was considered Shaikh-al-Islam of the 
country and the latter was so vested in writing that when he gave 
up preaching, he was well reckoned as a skilful secretary and 
clerk at the royal court. 


6. In those years like the previous times, according to an old 
enduring tradition, preachers used to go preaching to near and 
remote cities often alone and occasionally with their families. 
The eminent persons and dignitaries of those cities often invited 
them, to go there for preaching in the month of Ramadan or holy 
seasons; sometimes they went on such trips of their own free will 
for making money or refreshing themselves. From time to time, 
at the insistence of their sincere friends - who were styled his 
morids (zealous followers), once or twice a year they went to 
those alien places where they became engaged both in delivering 
sermons and teaching fegh (Islamic jurisprudence) or Qor’anic 
exegesis. Some of them, like Fakhr-e R4zi, besides preaching, 
entered into debates with jurisprudents and motakalleman [plural 
of motakallem]. Also some of them, like Awfi, went to a city as 
preachers and after a while they assumed certain official 
responsibilities with governors and rulers there. Sadr-al-Din 
Omar Khormabadi, one of the preaching scholars, who could not 
live comfortably at Samarqand, settled in Balkh. Fakhr-al-Din 
Razi, Imam and faqih of his time, when faced with the 
Karramites’ revolt in Firuz-kuh, moved to Herat where he both 
taught and preached. 

There were a good many of such preachers in Sultan 
Mohammad Khwéarazmshah’s territory to which, a little while 
before Khodavandgar’s birth (1207), Balkh had been annexed. A 
number of them had followers and ardent friends in Khorasan 
and Tranoxiana. All the same, though included among clerics or 
in the garb of Imams, most of them treated the sermon 
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gatherings, like begging places, for collecting money or 
attracting followers. Some of them chose to serve at the King’s 
court or with local rulers, praying for the men of power; they 
even wrote eulogies for them. Not always did they act as they 
said. Nor did they believe in what they preached. In most cases, 
they spoke in agreement with the wishes of rulers and the 
powerful; and even if they uttered any indirect criticism once in 
a while, they would be silenced through a carrot-and-stick 
approach. 

However, Sultan Valad was not the likes of such preachers. 
He resisted connection with governors and rulers; he would not 
even recourse to the family relation —if any - that reportedly he 
had with the Sultan, as a means to gain favor with him. He was 
displeased with the Sultan because of his philosophical 
tendencies. In Baha Valad’s opinion, because philosophy was 
concerned with “how” and “why”, it was incompatible with 
faith, which involved submission and acceptance. He believed 
that Fakhr-e R4zi, a man of “skepticism” and “pseudo- 
philosophy” (tafalsof) whom the Sultan held in high esteem, was 
responsible for the sovereign’s apostatical tendencies; he openly 
censured the two on pulpit. In his eyes, Sultan Mohammad’s 
military campaign against Baghdad; his disregard for Shaikh-al- 
Shoyukh (Master of Shaikhs) Shehab-al-Din Sohravardi, sent to 
his court on an embassy from the Caliph; and the killing, by his 
order, of Shaikh Majd-al-Din Baghdadi, the popular Sufi of 
Khwa4razm annoying even the Sultan’s own mother, all reflected 
the sovereign’s philosophical bent and his disbelief in the men of 
renunciation and mystical path. 

Rumor had it that Fakhr-e R4zi’s temptation and prompting 
had weakened the Sultan’s belief in Shaikhs and ascetics. In a 
premeditated scheme he had “demonstrated” to the Sultan that 
even if an ignorant donkey-keeper occupied the seat of the 
khanaqa&h’s spiritual master, he would appear to his illiterate 
uncouth followers a “perfect saint” (vali-ye kamel); thus one 
could inevitably not trust in what such followers might say about 
these [so-called perfect] men. In addition, the Sultan’s despotic 
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and savage temperament was by far greater than he would stand 
what the Sufis and the Shaikhs said by way of injunctions to do 
good and dissuasion from evil. 

Nonetheless, at one of his preaching sessions, Baha Valad called 
the Sultan a heretic — a nonconformist -, but the sovereign, who 
was in the beginning still concerned about the instigation of his 
opponents and about his enemies’ rebellion, managed to swallow 
the preacher’s insulting remark showing no sign of resentment. 
All the same, the anger and displeasure created in the Sultan’s 
heart instigated the governors, rulers and judges in his territory 
to do whatever they could do in terms of worrying and offending 
the preacher of Balkh wherever he traveled to give sermons; this 
they did to comfort them and partly to assuage the Sultan’s 
grudge. Of course, to whatever city Baha Valad went, with the 
increasing number of his followers, he would not, in retum, 
relent in his reproaching and railing at the oppressive rulers, 
unscrupulous judges, and greedy theologians. In most of these 
cities, numerous orchestrated actions and conspiracies were 
brought against him on the part of the Sultan’s governing 
officials who wanted to secure the royal gratification; 
jurisprudents and judges who tried to clear themselves of what 
the preacher rightly said against them; and the philosophers and 
scholars following Fakhr-e R4zi, who wanted to make their 
engagement in philosophy appear justifiable. 

Baha Vald, though a virtuous high-minded Sufi, styled 
himself ‘“Sultan-al-Olama” (King of Clerics) in order to 
challenge the unreasonable claims of the bad jurisprudents. His 
insistence on this sobriquet was partly because he wanted to 
demonstrate his superiority over the bad jurisprudents thus 
finding a justifiable excuse to threaten and scorn them. That the 
preacher of Balkh signed with this very title the certificates and 
fatwa (Islamic decrees) brought to him, and that his followers 
insisted in calling him with this same epithet even by recoursing 
to strange claims, resulted from their intention to rebuke and 
despise the idle and parasitic clerics who, behind the title of 
faqih and mufti, were in pursuit of nothing but power and 
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wealth, and avoided no intrigue against and no encroachment on 
the rights of common people. 

But this title was neither accepted by the official [State 
supported] theologians in Balkh nor by the judges and governors 
at Vakhsh, Ghur and Samargand. The Shaikh-al-Islam of Balkh 
who was in fact considered the head of all the city’s clerics was 
designated “Malek-al-Olama (Ruler of [religious] scholars), and 
this appellation was void of any appeal compared with what 
Baha Valad had claim to. At Vakhsh, the local gazi (judge) 
crossed out Baha Valad’s title from any document and 
certificate. The vizier at Samarqand would not pay due respect to 
the man appropriate to his title. Thus, judges, clerics and 
governors of the time retaliated against his masterly eloquence 
and his followers’ displeasure with their actions by despising 
him. 

Another front formed against him throughout the 
Khwa4razmshah territory from Balkh to Herat was that of the 
advocates of Fakh-e R&zi. The biting reproaches and harsh 
remarks that Baha Valad heaped against Fakhr-e R4zi and his 
supporters did provoke them against him. Such remarks aroused 
the suspicions of the Sultan and his governors and functionaries 
concerning him, making departure from the Sultan’s territory 
appear to him as a necessity. Although Fakhr-e Razi did not 
incite his abandoning Balkh, which led to his emigration from 
his ancestral land, the role of his companions and students in the 
affair was noticeable. 

Anyway, Baha Valad’s snide comments and cutting remarks 
against Fakhr-e R4zi and his companions also included blaming 
the Sultan for supporting them. Therefore, Baha Valad’s enemies 
took advantage of the Sultan’s anger about him, and by resorting 
to all kinds of incitement and vexatious means made life in 
Balkh, in Vakhsh, in Samargand, and almost all over the Sultan’s 
territory, hard for the man. They even represented the huge 
crowd attending his gatherings as some kind of threat to the 
security of the Sultan’s kingdom. Thus Baha Valad’s stay in the 
Sultan’s territory was deemed dangerous and his departure from 
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Balkh and Khwa4razm politically expedient. 

At that time, the Sultan’s territory, especially areas close to 
Samargand and Bukhara and the regions adjacent to Syr Darya 
(ancient Jaxartes) were terribly exposed to instability and 
insecurity. Since Qarakhata’ids and the Sultan of Samarqand had 
lost hold of these regions, the Qongolid Turks and Sultan 
Mohammad’s appointees let these regions incur ruin. The 
populations of many of the cities there had been forced by the 
Khwarazmshah officials to abandon their homeland and leave it 
to destruction. 

In such circumstances, there came word of the contingent or 
forthcoming bloody assault by the Tartar tribes, which severely 
filled people’s minds with anxiety. Baha Valad who, for years in 
Transoxiana and Turkestan, had witnessed people’s unhappiness 
about such an attack and had been certain of the fall of these 
regions through the Tartar possible assail, considered departure 
from the Khwarazmshah territory expedient for him and his 
close associates, and a sensible measure toward securing their 
safety. He had vividly foreseen the fall of the Sultan’s 
sovereignty from the time when he had found him in bitter 
conflict with the Caliph of Baghdad, and seen - all along 
Transoxiana roads - people unwillingly emigrating at the 
Sultan’s instance: people whose houses at Chach, Espijab, 
Farghana and Qas&an were destroyed on the orders of the same 
sovereign. When he learnt that, at the Sultan’s order, they were 
going to forcefully demand taxes for two years to be paid only in 
one year (1217), he found the Sultan himself uncertain about the 
durability of his kingdom. Nonetheless, he may have thought 
that if he could have Sayyed Ala-al-Mulk appointed Caliph, it 
would be a great success. In that case, by appropriating the 
Baghdadis, he would not need to have the two-year taxes of the 
people of Khorasan collected. On the authority of muftis’ 
decrees, this Sayyed could have, everywhere, demanded the past 
taxes for a second time. With some non-existent documents and 
certificates, he could have converted people’s rightful properties 
to pieces of endowed land, leaving no hope and security for 
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anybody. However, witnessing such outrageous expropriation in 
the Sultan’s domains, how could Baha Valad have shut up and 
made no objection? 

The royal territory that was in open war with the Prophet’s 
Caliph (successor) and forcibly and violently imposed 
inappropriate and untimely taxes on the people was neither a safe 
place for Baha Valad nor could it, from a religious and moral 
point of view, be a peaceful untroubled spot for his intimate 
associates. Balkh, which had been annexed to the royal territory 
only a few months before Khod&vandgar’s birth, though his 
birthplace and his old ancestral home, had now turned into a 
grim prison for him as a result of the provocations by the envious 
and adversaries. Over half a century the city had changed hands 
between the Qarakhat&’ids, Ghurids and Khwarazmshfahids, and 
with the entry of new immigrants, it had incurred a lot of 
disorder and unlawfulness. 

In those days, Balkh was ranked among the four large cities 
in Khorasan, which like the other three — Marv, Herat and 
Neyshabur — had again and again become rulers’ administrative 
seat. In those days however, although it had been exposed to a 
lot of destructions over half a century, Balkh was still regarded 
as one of the most flourishing and most famous cities of 
Khorasan. Its yearly grain was so great that it was carried to all 
parts of Khorasan, even to Khwarazm. Numerous mosques, 
numerous khanagahs, and numerous schools attracted attention. 
Preaching and hadith gatherings prevailed there, and because of 
the abundance of madrasas and scholars and ascetics, the city 
was designated Qobbat-al-Islam (The Canopy of Islam). Up 
until that time, the Nezamiyye of Balkh was the center for 
educating some of the renowned figures of philosophy and 
literature. Among the scholars and ascetics, there were some to 
whom students from other cities came to study hadith with them. 

Despite all this, the commoners who constituted the majority 
of craftsmen, rural people, and immigrants from various places 
were mostly men of jocularity, sharp-tongued, and scurrilous. 
Cooperation between the city’s villains and the corrupt judges 
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had turned the Divan-e Balkh (Judicial Court at Balkh, [known 
for its unjust verdicts]) into a scene for improper squabbles and 
foolish decisions. The cryptical picture that Baha Valad had then 
depicted in his memoirs of the unjust and senseless “Justice 
City” later imprinted in the public mind the image of the Divan-e 
Balkh as a symbol of unruliness and injustice. The poet Anvari, 
living in the years close to this period, had made mention of the 
villains and rogues then; and also a prince in those years 
characterized the people as “bi ghayrat’ [zealously sensitive, 
especially, about family chastity]. The belligerency of the city’s 
bully-boys very often rendered them puppets in the hands of the 
local power-thirsty guys, frequently encouraging the leaders of 
opposing gangs to irritate each other and, particularly, dishonor 
those who were the objects of envy and discontentment of the 
inciters. 

Since Balkh had been taken over by the Ghurids and then 
annexed to the Khw&arazmshah territory, the intensity of these 
incitements and prejudices was apparently the principal cause of 
Baha Valad’s displeasure with his ancestral homeland. For years 
(from 1163) his forefathers had been the city’s preachers and, 
therefore, his family was known as khatibi [of preaching]. 
Nevertheless, the governors of the province and those judges and 
scholars who found this aging preacher’s rhetoric and frankness 
a hindrance to their show of power and aggression missed no 
excuse for tormenting and disdaining him. 

At this time, Baha Valad (born 1150) was an old man going 
past the age of seventy. But, despite suffering from several 
illnesses, he was physically strong, proud and tenacious. He 
loved preaching more than teaching; but he scarcely missed his 
teaching sessions. Like other jurisprudents, he received a stipend 
from the Bayt-al-mal (Islamic treasury) and taught fegh, khelaf(a 
branch of polemics) and Qor’anic exegesis. However, similar to 
other preachers, he would not like reading and teaching when he 
found them preventing him from engaging in giving sermon and 
advice. When at Balkh, he received requests for decrees and 
fatwa on issues in fegh and the Shari'a (religious Law of Islam) 
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from many cities of Khorasan. However, his preaching sessions 
which were concerned with general use, were exceptionally full 
of moral axioms, and mystical subtleties; these being in addition 
to the cutting and audacious remarks on the necessity of 
observing the Sunna [set of Moslem customs and rules based on 
Mohammad’s words and deeds] and of avoiding deviation from 
the Shari'a. 

His massive body and sturdy bones showed his physical 
strength more remarkable than one would expect of a seventy- 
year old man. That, in his gatherings he spoke with a loud 
articulate voice and, when excited, began shouting and thus 
creating thrill and elation, made his gatherings fascinating to 
large numbers of followers and interested audience. Therefore, 
no wonder that when he found departure from the Sultan’s 
domains unavoidable, some three hundreds of his advocates who 
like him or at his instance were fleeing from before a very 
imminent incident, accompanied him out of the Khw4razmshah 
territory. 


7. In the Khwarazmshah domains which Baha Valad’s family 
was leaving behind, there was word of war everywhere: of the 
Sultan’s wars with the Qarakhata’ids, of the Sultan’s wars with 
the Caliph and of Sultan’s wars in the Turkish regions and 
K4shqar. Royal thrones were shaking and governing dynasties 
were falling. The news of the imminent Tartar assault was 
spreading horror everywhere. The phantom of the world- 
conquering Khan was looming out of the remote eastern 
horizons, gradually scaring even the formidable bellicose 
Khwarazmshah. Since 1210 when the Khwarazmshah 
dominance over the Khataid Gurkhan had made his territory 
border that of the Mongol Genghis, horror of these savage tribal 
infidels was felt to have filled public mind, particularly in the 
eastern regions of Transoxiana. Even in Neyshabur that was 
counted the easternmost city of Khorasan, there appeared some 
consternation and unease in the minds of certain people. It was 
the reflection of these anxieties that later on those claiming 
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power to foresee the future attributed, by way of some poetical 
prediction, to the years before the Mongol havoc occurred. 

The echo in those days of the world conqueror, Genghis 
Khan, filled the whole Transoxiana and Khorasan in a vague and 
mysterious way. Also, Khw&razmshah’s wars caused the whole 
Turkestan and Transoxiana drown in blood and terror. Roads had 
long been filled with blood and dust, and The Turkish and Tajik 
horsemen like wandering apparitions, incessantly moved about 
in this blood and dust. Rivers were filled with burnt objects, 
blood and dirt, and possibly with animal and human corpses. The 
wooden bridges which let a group of warriors pass by in the 
moming would block, by their remaining broken wood and 
stone, the passage of another group in the evening. The black 
tents, which sheltered the wandering travelers at night, would 
expose their dead bodies, by the extinguished fire, to the desert 
whirlwind at dawn. 

Along the unfamiliar roads, the Turkoman tents (awba) and 
fields were exposed to fire, and springs and water-wells were 
filled with earth and stone. Heaps of bones here and there over 
the stretch of the boundless desert appeared as white, and fear 
and savagery howled in the sound of roving wind. At the city 
outskirts and over the castle walls, regular infantry or irregular 
militia kept bouncing about like ghostly figures then vanishing 
down the infinite desert, or making hullabaloo inside the cities. 
By pillaging and incessant killing, they drove bazaars and 
caravanserais into the maw of obliteration. The roar of bugles 
sang the song of victory in the evening, but announced the flight 
order in the morning. Bunches of warriors now swept past a 
village cheerfully shouting triumphantly; but e few hours later, 
while fleeing in horror and shame, they would plunder the 
village ruthlessly. 

The Turkish, Sart and Tajik immigrants and homeless 
refugees who, by the Sultan’s order, had been driven from the 
regions of Chach, Farghana, and Espijab to the western part of 
his territory, went past cities, hungry, naked and shabby, with 
their meager cattle and lame horses. They got their cities ruined 
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on the stupid orders of the sovereign lest the enemy would take 
them; so, as they were leaving their intentionally destroyed cities 
they kept cursing and swearing at the Sultan. 

Everywhere, people’s anger and displeasure with the 
plundering heedless Khw&razmis was no less than their fear of 
and hate for the forthcoming Mongol arrival in the surrounding 
regions. These royal warriors who were mostly Qongoli Turks 
and related to Turkan Khatun, the Sultan’s mother, always had - 
in their constant attacking and running - their sacks and back 
bags filled from the meager supply of the black tents along the 
road and the little savings of the poor helpless families in cities 
and rural areas. Their continuous travel back and for along the 
roads and near the borders severely disturbed the peace of 
villages, the security of cities and even the tranquility of the 
shepherds out in the fields. 

The tyrant Sultan combined the brutality of professional 
killers with unquenchable greed of the heads of the plebeians. He 
glanced at the generals and courtiers standing in his presence, 
breathless with awe, with such arrogance and conceit that it 
looked as if he had been watching a broken and dilapidated wall 
or a silent conquered castle. In insisting on his endless wars, he 
assumed that the world order all lay with his power and 
foresight. Therefore, he adopted an extreme policy in securing 
means of power and in providing destructive and horrific arms in 
an unprecedented manner. 

In the course of years of Khwarazmshah and Qongoli 
incursions, the Sultan’s territory was overwhelmingly subject to 
merciless atrocities, insecurity, war and pillage. In Khwarazm, 
the influence and constant interference in all affairs, of Turkan 
Khatun, had exposed people to abuse and oppression. Her 
relentless and often inauspicious ill-fated interference, noticeable 
in all affairs, led to confusion in or deviation from the plans and 
insightful decisions made by the royal retainers. However, some 
of these retainers often lacked the necessary wisdom and insight. 
In her company, untalented, corrupt and worthless individuals 
felt more secure than the remarkable talent — what tyranny could 
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stand the richly talented persons? 

The Sultan himself was mad for war. Except for war that 
was his idiosyncratic desire, he had left nearly all the rest of the 
country’s affairs to his mother and incapable retinue. The 
warlike lunacy that had, in the beginning of his rule, brought him 
the titles “Sultan Sekandar” and “Eskandar-e Thani” (Alexander 
the Second) making him the student and follower of the ancient 
Greek semi-barbarian of Macedonia, tured in him into a 
different kind of lunacy —strong fear of war - later on toward the 
evening of his life after years of belligerence. His wars were 
often won at the cost of merciless killings; yet those very wars in 
time led to fatigue and depression in him, naturally resulting in 
his avoidance from war when he was gripped with a sense of 
loneliness before the enemy. 

Years before accessing to the throne of Khwarazm, Sultan 
Mohammad had been engaged in incursions in the Jand regions 
of Turkestan. After his accession, he went into war with 
Ataébak&an in Jebal and Iraq, and with his son-in-law, Othman 
Khan of Turkestan’s Khaniyan dynasty, at Samarqand. The latter 
war, whose horror and brutality the young Khodavandgar had 
witnessed when he was nearly five (1212) and the city was 
besieged, is said to have claimed two hundred thousand dead (!) 
following a vicious victory. In Khorasan, the Sultan was long in 
confrontation with the Ghurids, and eventually, like his father 
Takesh, in order to repulse them, he allied himself to the 
Qarakhata’ ids — or asked for help. But after each victory, he was 
besieged with their endless demands, and at last he had to take 
the life of their envoy who had come to collect the installments 
of the promised help. 

This action, the like of which was repeated later in the case 
of Genghis’ delegation, and was similar to his encounter with the 
Mongol, produced some headache for him here. Of necessity, he 
formed an alliance with the Tartar tribes — with Kuchlak 
Naym4n-— but at last he had to fight with them too. The result of 
Genghis’ dominance over Kuchlak was that there remained no 
buffer gap between the Khw&razmshiah territory and that of the 
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world-conquering Khan. 

During all these military campaigns, following a severe 
bloody battle, Sultan Mohammad had to seize Neyshabur and 
Khorasan from a certain rebellious commander named Kezli. 
Then again, he launched campaigns against the Caliph Al-Naser 
le-Din Allah who had tried to incite the Ghurid and Qarakhata 
kings against him with a view to regaining the lost Abbasid 
sway. His engagement with the Caliph intended to threateningly 
make him admit the supremacy of the Sultan, was doomed to 
defeat well in advance, but, for him, it also meant the anger and 
hate of the Abbasid advocates in most parts of Khorasan and 
Iraq, and even in Khwarazm. Violence and despotism, which 
prevented him from thinking over the outcome of his acts, was, 
to some measure, the result of his warlike propensity. He 
habitually used violence to settle the very problems that others 
would solve either with peaceful measures or through adroit and 
ingenious means. However, in using violence he did not have 
enough control and influence to stop his Qepch4q ruthless 
barbarian mercenaries from pillaging and oppressing the weak 
unarmed people. 

Due to the bloody and fierce victories that he gained with the 
help of the wild Qongolis, the sycophants called him ‘Sultan 
Sekandar’, but similar Alexander who was his model in his futile 
conquests, Sultan Mohammad gained nothing from his conquests 
but mass murder, devastation and constant traversing to remote 
regions in the world. The world he ruled for a while was similar 
to Alexander’ world in which wealth was acquired at the cost of 
immense blood shedding and power depended on the sword. 
Thus like Alexander, with all his military show-off and display 
of power, he left behind nothing but a world in instability and 
Tuin. 

In spite of the apparent might and glory and the enormity of 
his army and military supplies, this so-called Sultan Sekandar of 
Khwéarazm, at the end of his spectacular conquests when faced 
with the incident that left him alone before an immense invading 
army, he was psychologically not prepared to defend such a vast 
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territory. The sense of responsibility made him awake to this 
feeling of loneliness and helplessness. And because in this grim 
loneliness, he found himself the object of the malediction and 
execration of most of his discontented people, he did not find 
himself able to face the danger. Wherever they happened to pass 
through his army consisting of Qongoli and Khalaj Turks and 
even of non-Moslem elements from Central Asia left no trace of 
theirs except destruction and massacre. 

By launching vicious and impudent campaigns against the 
Caliph the Sultan had made most of orthodox Moslems, ascetics 
and Mashayekh (pl. of Shaikh) despair of and terribly displeased 
with his government seeing that such people regarded the Caliph 
of Baghdad successor to and relative of God’s Messenger and 
“Imam-e Moftarez-al-ta’a” (Imam whose obedience is binding). 
Of course, the Caliph permitted in his small domain the 
unruliness and deviations which the Sultan caused in all his 
territory, but the simple-minded commoners, zealous Moslems 
and ascetics thought of what the Sultan did as oppression and 
anti-religion rebellion while assuming that what the Caliph did 
was divine expediency and religious necessity! On the critical 
day, the Sultan actually felt the flimsiness and fragility of his 
power that depended solely on the spears of an undisciplined 
army of looters. 

Throughout the vast territory administered in his name and 
dependent on those spears, he regarded a source of threat local 
governors, his opponents who kept silent out of fear, and all 
those whom the Caliph encouraged to defy the Sultan, or, at 
least, to avoid any kind of alliance with him. Further, he did not 
trust the plundered villagers; the losing land-owners who had to 
pay taxes for two years in advance; jurisprudents, seekers of 
knowledge, Sufis and ascetics who saw in the Sultan’s army 
nothing but a bunch of infidels, rebels, and violators. He found 
them all as “having a thirst for his blood and for that of his 
army”! He even had little confidence in his own army that, 
through massacre, oppression, pillage, and _ violation, 
demonstrated more allegiance and support for his mother than 
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for him. When he was returning from a campaign against the 
Caliph (1217), a section of his army bribed by the Caliph, or in 
the hope of gaining greater local power, conspired against his 
life, but he managed to narrowly escape it. Therefore, he could 
hardly trust this ruthless, brutal and barbaric army either. In a 
territory where its tyrannical Sultan could not secure against 
instability, it is evident to what extent Baha Valad and his 
companions could have felt safe there considering the fact that 
the local governors, judges, scholars and the Sultan himself 
relentlessly insisted on demonstrating their disagreement with 
them. 
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8. When Baha Valad departed from the Khwarazmshah territory 
and left his home at Balkh with his family and all his belongings, 
he went on a pilgrimage to Mecca from Khorasan to Iraq and 
Hejaz (1120). At this time, his Khodavandgar, Jalal-al-Din was 
only thirteen years of age, and apparently had left the maktab 
period behind. But this migration, whose cause and incentive the 
young Khodavandgar could not yet understand, inspired his 
childish consciousness with the feeling that he was apparently 
leaving his past life behind in this ancestral land. 

Nostalgic feeling was pressing hard on his heart and he did 
not know where this unknown destiny, which had cut him from 
his home, from friends and associates, and from relatives and 
kith and kin, was going to take him. His love for his father and 
being confident that what his father did was not in discord with 
Allah’s will and providence consoled him. However, in this 
separation from home and friends, he found himself a newly 
grown plant removed from the “bosom” of the garden — or a 
feeble reed cut from its rushy bed. The migration of Baha 
Valad’s family separated Jalal-al-Din from his home and friends. 
The arrangement for him to go on a pilgrimage would take him 
to Sham (Syria) and Hejaz, but he felt very close to and had 
strong longing for what he was being cut from, thus finding it 
painful to abandon it. 

Although he was living with his childhood dreams, 
Khodavandgar must have carried with him pleasant memories 
from the cities he passed through. He felt depressed when he 
remembered Balkh-e Bami and the local boys who, on Fridays, 
filled the calm sober atmosphere of his father’s house with 
playful shouts and joyful clamor. The memory of Termedh and 
the stories about the clown and Sayyed-e Ajall whose narration 
exhilarated the old and the young, must have soothed his 
thought. The memory of the harsh and frightful days of the 
besiege imposed by the Khw4razmshah army which had become 
a source of concern for the citizens leading to great massacre and 
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devastation (1212), still reminded him of the afflicted dwellers of 
the houses in the district; all these belonged to Samarqand of 
which the image of the district Sar-e pol and its Kuy-e Ghatfar 
was still alive in his memory. The face of his neighboring girl, 
that looked miserably terrified by the thought of the victory of 
the Khwarazmshah soldiers, was still reflected in his conscience 
within a halo of holiness and spiritual purity. In her invocation 
and prayer, she called upon God that He may protect her and not 
let her in the hands of Turkish intruders. The threat was so 
enormous that even a five-year-old child could sense it and 
would continue to remember it years later. Horrified and 
annoyed, he could recollect Khwarazm and what he had heard 
about the Sultan’s entanglements with the Caliph or with the 
neighboring kings 

Despite all this, his father’s company eased the pain of 
abandoning his home: the world of pure and tranquil joy and 
innocent excitements of childhood. Among his father’s 
companions including Mami, Bibi and the rest of the household, 
and a number of Baha Valad’s followers and students who 
accompanied this caravan of emigrants, the absence of his /ala 
(tutor), Sayyed Borhin-al-Din, irritated Jalal-al-Din. At the time 
of Baha Valad’s departure from Balkh, Sayyed had remained in 
Termedh or other cities of Transoxiana, being unable to travel 
with his Shaikh and spiritual guide. During this travel, the 
absence of such a man who had very patiently and 
sympathetically helped the young boy with suitable books and 
guided him in his spiritual striving, made in him the sense of 
nostalgic loneliness more marked and noticeable. He was very 
worried for his sister who, because of her husband and children, 
had stayed back at Balkh and could not accompany the 
emigrating caravan. But because the widow of Khwaja Sharaf- 
al-Din of Samarqand, who had become Baha Vala’s follower 
after her husband’s death and joined the caravan with her 
lovingly-nurtured daughter, Gawhar Khatun, Jalal-al-Din was 
pleased in an unexplainable mysterious way. 

What had prompted his father to set off on this sudden and 
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somewhat hasty journey seemed unknown to Jalal-al-Din 
Mohammad who was just thirteen at the time. The immature boy 
could not figure out what, outside Baha Valad’ home had made a 
large number of his advocates leave their old homes and pals 
trailing behind him. Most of those people who, with their 
families, accompanied Baha Valad on this pilgrimage trip to 
Mecca were his zealous adherents. For whatever reason there 
may have been, Baha Valad had left Balkh displeased and in a 
hurry. For some excuse or other, he departed from the 
Khwarazmshah territory proper which included Balkh, 
Samargand, and all Transoxiana and Khorasan, gradually leaving 
the Sultan’s domains behind. 

This discontentment that had made Balkh and the 
Khwarazmshah territory unbearable for Baha Valad was of 
course a two-way affair. The harsh mode of speech combined 
with objection and criticism made by Baha Valad against 
Khwarazmshah simply went beyond the patience of such a 
dictatorial and powerful sultan of the time. The great emphasis 
that Baha Valad placed on urging people to strictly observe the 
formalities of the Shari’a indicated that he was becoming 
intolerable for the people of Balkh who were long since 
notorious throughout all of Khorasan for the villains and nasty 
troublemakers among them. No doubt, it was this severity and 
ethical strictness that made villains and rogues disperse from 
around him, and leave him alone and unprotected against the 
harmful and adverse treatment of the jurisprudents who, 
unwilling to accept his status as mufti and fagih, denounced and 
mocked the title Sultan-al-Olama that he so insistently claimed 
for himself. 

Nevertheless, his advocates, rebelliously infuriated by the 
dominance of “‘the wicked clerics” over the whole of Shari’a’s 
domain, considered the title Sul/tan-al-Olama for Baha Valad as 
coming from God’s Messenger and thus irrefutable. Hundreds of 
them also testified that, in their true dreams, they had seen the 
Prophet granting Baha Valad this designation. Determined to 
challenge his opponents’ enticement and harassment, Baha 
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Valad who insisted on having this title used for him, found the 
testimony as evidence to his claim. The staunch disciples also 
arranged whatever publicity they could in this respect; and this 
problem intensified the strife between the jurisprudents and Baha 
Valad’s following. 

Many of these followers, accompanied by their families who 
traveled with their Shaikh and spiritual master on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, regarded “Valad” not only as Sultan-al-Olama of the 
time, but as the real sultan of the time and the true Ole-‘l-Amr 
(Lord of Command), finding his injunctions and prohibitions 
worthier to obey than those of the Sultan of Khwarazm. Among 
them, there were even some who, in those years of 
Khwéarazmshahids’ extreme oppression and tyranny, deemed 
Sultan-al-Olama more entitled to rule all of Khw4razmshah’s 
domains than the Sultan himself. They claimed that, because 
Baha Valad had some remote ancestral relation with the 
Khwérazmsh&ah house, he was then part of the royal dynasty, 
thus being worthier than the reigning monarch for formal 
sovereign rule. 

This claim represented a deeply devotional attitude that may 
have led to the myth of Baha Valad’s ancestral relation with the 
Khwarazmshah house. The idea that such a remote family link 
possibly existed must have given a special color to the rumors 
concerning the reasons for Baha Valad’s departure form the 
Sultan’s territory. Indeed, a long time later, this claim circulated 
among newer followers that the Sultan-al-Olama of Balkh was a 
relative of the Sultan of Khwarazm, and that Mohammad 
Khw4razmshah had convinced the man with great respect to 
leave the royal territory so that his enormous following would 
not be a threat to his kingdom! Perhaps, the presence of the 
many companions in the old man’s retinue, who had found it an 
ideal opportunity to travel with this spiritual guide and renowned 
faqih and preacher of Khorasan to Mecca, had made Baha 
Valad’s journey appear as an objection to the Sultan: an anti- 
despotism and anti-corruption movement; an emigration to Dar- 
al-Islam (territories ruled by Moslems). 
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Whatever the situation was, from then on the thirteen-year- 
old Khodavandgar had no maktab or madrasa except his father’s 
company, and during all those long journeys which took him 
from Khorasan to Baghdad and thence to Sham and Hejaz, 
nothing beyond the study of collections of poetry and prose and 
conversation with his father’s companions acquainted him with 
the world of knowledge in whose ambience Baha Valad wanted 
him to be nurtured and educated. 


9. Terrified at the prospect of Mongol assault and at the 
notorious news about war, the caravan of pilgrims from Balkh 
eventually reached Neyshabur, the big westernmost city of 
Khorasan. Baha Valad was about to set off when the news of the 
Mongol attack on Balkh, massacre and destruction exceedingly 
worried him. Other caravans that largely included escapees who 
reached there shortly after the arrival or departure of Baha Valad 
and his companions, threw the city into great panic. Although the 
intention of making a pilgrimage to Mecca and the terror caused 
by the rumors as to the forthcoming Mongol, discouraged Baha 
Valad and his companions from a longer stop in this great seat of 
Khorasan, passing through it without a short stay there was out 
of the question. 

Baha Valad had some friends in Neyshabur. In addition, 
those who had seen him at Balkh, Termedh, Vakhsh, and 
Samarqand years before, here now could recall his teaching and 
preaching gatherings in those places with great interest and 
admiration. Neyshabur had a particularly spiritual charm for the 
thirteen-year-old Khodavandgar as well. The memory of Shaikh 
Abu Sa’id Abu-al-Khayr and his Sufi music and dance sessions 
(sama’) in those years, together with what he had lately read or 
heard about the brief stay at Neyshabur of Shaikh Majd-al-Din, 
the Sufi and mystic martyr of the time, gave the city a dreamy 
touch. The city was in great worry and anxiety. Even if Baha 
Valad’s young boy did not feel the anxiety, his followers did. In 
earlier times, Neyshabur had_ repeatedly witnessed 
Khwarazmshah’s and his enemy’s campaigns; earthquakes, 
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famine and hostile invasions had turned the city upside-down, 
but this time its disturbed condition was more dreadful and 
looked different. 

Walking through the localities of the city in the company of 
his father or his followers which took him to the sight of 
mosques and schools and passing by khanaq&hs and bazaars, 
made him review the spiritual states of those who were his 
models and examples of spiritual practice in love for Allah and 
in relating to the world of “spirit” and to what was known as the 
world of “the Unseen”. What he had heard in Balkh and 
Samarqand from his teacher and, at home, from his father or 
tutor [Borhan], about the ‘ayyars’ (highwaymen), ‘malamatiyya’ 
(followers of Path of Blame) and Sufis of Nishapur, aroused his 
sense of curiosity about this famous city. Within his brief stop at 
Neyshabur, what he heard about its remote and recent history 
made him more interested in its destiny. 

The memory of Imam Abu Hamed GhazAli, that of Hakim 
Omar Khayyam, that of Sanjar’s reign and the Ghoz incident, 
and perhaps the memory of the life and poetry of poet Amir 
Mo’ezzi would, at that time, engage the attention of any curious 
traveler on their way through this city; and Baha Valad’s 
intelligent eager boy, hearing such celebrated names, was 
inclined to go over what he had heard about them in his leisure 
time at home, at maktab and at preaching gatherings; and now 
his heart was beating with joy and pleasure for being in this 
remarkable city. 

Jalal-al-Din’s last memory of this “East Gate” was that of 
meeting Shaikh Farid-al-Din Attar, “the sweet-tongued old man” 
and the Sufi poet of Neyshabur. Shaikh Attar left a pleasant 
delightful effect on him. In those days, this eloquent old man of 
Neyshabur was a celebrated poet and a dignified mystic. In the 
meeting that took place between him and his father, the young 
Khodavandgar found them of the same age. In the course of their 
conversation, the question of longing for union with Allah and 
yearning for a pilgrimage to Mecca and the desire to meet men 
of God were discussed. Mention was made of the lives of Sufis 
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and Mashayekh of whom Attar had written in his Tadhkerat-al- 
Awliyaé (Book of Saints). There was talk about Sana’i’s poetry 
that Attar, like Baha Valad and his companions loved, and about 
Attar himself who often followed Sana’i’s way of thinking. 

The Shaikh of Neyshabur must have felt a sense of 
admiration for and interest in Baha Valad’s son. He was amazed 
at his spiritual and thoughtful state, finding his depth of thought 
and speaking ability commendable. Through his spiritual 
intelligence, he realized that Jalal-al-Din would never be a 
preacher of the kind of other preachers, nor would he be a 
jurisprudent like other jurisprudents and a Sufi among ordinary 
Sufis. In the light of his visionary unveiling which, to him, 
proved every kind of perfection to be beneath the level of 
ascetics’ and Sufis’ perfection, the Shaikh of Neyshabur saw 
Baha Valad’s young boy superior to ordinary people, and thus 
without any doubt and not as a compliment, told Baha Valad that 
“this boy would soon set fire to the world” creating enthusiasm 
and great excitement among the spiritual wayfarers. 

The old Attar gave this divine boy a copy of his Asrar-name, 
which he had composed in his youth. To Khodavandgar this was 
a heavenly gift. This poem, like Sana’i’s Elahi-name that had 
been introduced to him by his tutor, Sayyed Borhan, contained 
the essence of gnosis and spiritual wisdom regarding what was 
related to spiritual journey along God’s path. All the secrets of 
mystics and whatever the understanding of which required 
thought and spiritual realization was hidden in that incomparable 
mathnavi (the term for a poem in couplet form). Along the tiring 
route, which took the Balkh caravan from Khorasan to Baghdad, 
this fine exquisite poem was Khodavandgar’s agreeable intimate 
companion. 

The route was from Neyshabur to Qumes and Rey whence it 
went past Hamadan and Dinavar. Aside from a number of books 
among which Attar’s Asrar-name was the newest for him, what 
kept the young Jalal-al-Din engaged along the journey going 
from one caravan station to the next was the tune of hodi by 
which the old camel-drivers stimulated their camels to move 
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faster. The tune of the ney (reed-flute), which accompanied the 
camel-driver’s poetry and singing in those long journeys, must 
have influenced the boy’s soul in a mysterious way. Passing 
through the town on their way, where the news of the Mongol 
invasion and disturbances in Khorasan and Transoxiana had 
caused agitation combined with panic, could not stop the Balkh 
caravan in those disturbed cities; the caravan was on its way to 
Mecca and had no hope for returning home. 

The road was crowded everywhere; often the caravan moved 
along hastily and the travelers were filled with worry and 
anxiety. Apart from Baha Valad’s three hundred close associates 
who, like him, had left the Khw&razmshah territory displeased, 
there were also people from Balkh who had fled before the 
Mongo! onslaught, and escapees from Khwérazm and 
Transoxiana who had abandoned their property and home and 
followed the fleeing caravans with whatever cash and belongings 
they could carry with them, moving behind the caravans or 
swiftly passing by them towards Baghdad which seemed the 
island of safety and stability. 

Since the Shaikh of Neyshabur had looked up to him with 
great respect, the young Jalal-al-Din had little by little counted 
himself among men and the matured; now he descended deeper 
and deeper into the world of poetry and music through Att&r’s 
speech and the cameleer’s music all along the way. In his leisure 
time when he became bored with reading books, by watching the 
changes of the horizon he would find a means for cheering up; 
then traveling with the caravan would become inspiring and 
exciting for him. Reflecting on the unknown horizons would 
make the rising and setting of the sun delightfully fascinating. 
The dusty roads, shady valleys and cloud-capped mountains 
would invite him to the world of transcendence. 

Even in the staggering speed required by the necessity of 
going from one caravan station to the next as swiftly as possible, 
the daily prayers in the caravan would lead him from the 
horizons of the wilderness to the domains of the skies. The 
adhan (call to daily prayers) and the chime of the caravan’s bells 
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(daray) would accompany him in this spiritual journey. The tune 
of the hodi sung by the cameleer and the melody played by the 
singer of the caravan’ cantor (gavval) acquainted Jalal-al-Din 
with the unknown tunes and modes of the world of music. The 
camel driver, in the tunes he sang, and the gavval, in the songs 
he recited accompanied with the sound of the ney, turned the 
world of music into a window to the world of the Unseen, the 
world beyond senses, and the world of the spirit. 

In this kind of music, with the changes that occurred in the 
succession of cities along the caravan path, the Persian tunes 
were mixed with the Arabic ones, and as he passed through 
different cities, they smoothly and gradually led him from the 
world of the Dari language into the world of Arabic. In his 
father’s conversations with the elderly members of the caravan, 
Jalal-al-Din benefited from the knowledge unavailable to him at 
the maktab. In the company of the younger people in the 
caravan, he became familiar with adventure stories, love songs, 
and unknown emotions and thoughts. He was approaching the 
age of puberty, and the feeling of this state led him out of 
childhood world making him more and more intimate with the 
mature youth in the caravan. In this way, he worriedly and 
hurriedly passed through the cities of Hamadan and Dinavar one 
by one with the caravan envisaging the landscape of Baghdad in 
a halo of security and tranquility — the landscape of Dar-al- 
Salaam [House of Peace]. 


10. Baghdad, Baghdad of the Caliph, which in the innocent eyes 
of “Khodavandgar” seemed like a citadel of safety and peace, 
appeared to Baha Valad and his companions as an ambush of 
events and a focus of disturbances and instability. Caliph Al- 
Naser le-Din Allah, who ruled over it for more than forty years, 
had endeavored to restore its glory and greatness of the time of 
the tales of Thousand and one Nights. He had built magnificent 
buildings, mosques and khanagahs bringing about security and 
order, but, at the same time, he had caused the safety and peace 
of a real Dar-al-Salaam to disappear from it. By creating discord 
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among the governors of the neighboring regions in Khorasan and 
Iraq he had managed to strengthen his position against their 
challenges. He had gone so far in this way that Genghis Khan 
was reported to have been induced partly by him to advance his 
troops against the Sultan of Khw&razm and Transoxiana. 
However, beyond all these clandestine intrigues and unrest, the 
apparent peace witnessed in the running of affairs had made 
Baghdad the flourishing capital of the world of Islam — deplete 
with enormous affluence and full of abundant riches. 

All the same, this administrative seat of the Abbasids, which, 
despite its relative security at the time, was agitated by the 
dreadful news of the Mongol attack, was witnessing the influx of 
fleeing crowds from Khorasan, and the pilgrims from Sham and 
Palestine who, after completing their hajj rituals at Mecca, were 
disturbed by the news about their families back in Khorasan and 
Transoxiana, feeling hesitant as to their return home. In fact, at 
the time of Baha Valad’s arrival in “Dar-al-Salaam”’ or a little 
later, the caravans of emigrants and refugees reaching Baghdad 
conveyed the Mongol horror with them into the great seat of the 
Islamic world. 

The news in Baghdad of the Mongol catastrophe had caused 
such horrible effect in the minds of the orthodox Moslems that 
for many years later Ebn-al-Athir, the great historian of the time, 
was reluctant to relate in his A/-Kamel the painful events of those 
years. The great number of escapees and the enormous masses of 
pilgrims despairing of their return home was such that Baghdad, 
despite its vastness and its traditionally annual preparedness at 
this season for receiving large numbers of newly incoming 
travelers, was at this time badly faced with shortage of houses 
and lodgings; and dwellings in the city were so hard to rent that 
the difficulty was even reflected in the poetry of the time. 
Further, food, which had previously been obtainable, though 
expensive, now was terribly scarce; and the inhabitants of 
Baghdad who, even in the past and in times of peace and 
abundance had been accused of cheating, trickery and lying, now 
these days made an excuse of the numerousness of travelers for 
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swindling them at their shops. By hoarding up and hiding goods 
and food which in fact were abundant as in the past, they kept 
them away from the needy and the buyers. 

Upon their arrival at this city, Bahai Valas’s companions 
stayed at caravanserais, khanaqahs, and houses for rent not easily 
obtainable those days. At the suggestion of Shaikh-al-Shoyukh 
Shehab-al-Din Omar Sohravardi (d.1235) who had welcomed 
Baha Valad, he was advised to stay at a Sufi khanaq&h or 
hospice, but he refused this recommendation. In those days, 
although scholars, like Sufis, occasionally arrived at hospices 
and khanaqgahs, Baha Valad was not willing to do so. He had 
arrived in Baghdad as an emigrant and in the company of his 
family, and his situation differed from that of the traveling Sufis 
and scholars who had journeyed with no family and luggage - 
often for touring and visiting people and places — and this was an 
important factor in Baha Valad’s reluctance to stay at Sufi 
khanaq&hs and lodgings. Therefore, as he did not like to lower 
himself below what was required of jurisprudents and religious 
scholars, following the custom of the scholars who considered 
their entry into khanaqahs below their dignity, he chose to arrive 
at a madrasa. 

But at what madrasa? In those days, there were quite a 
number of large and small schools in Baghdad. To the western 
side at which the caravan route from Khorasan ended, there were 
no fewer than thirty madrasas. In the eyes of the newly-arrived 
travelers, most of those madrasas hardly fell short of 
magnificent castles. Some of them, which had been constructed 
on the orders of the Saljuq Sultan or his commanders and agents, 
were set aside for Hanafi scholars and seekers of knowledge; and 
in those days such places could, for a while, accommodate in 
their little rooms the family of this Hanafi teacher and fagih from 
Khorasan. The Nezamiyye madrasa, though mainly assigned to 
the adherents of the Shafe’i School, could be the temporary 
residence of a renowned fagih and preacher whose many 
followers from Balkh and Khorasan had the intention of making 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. Following a student revolt and a great 
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fire years earlier, the school had been reconstructed and, after a 
long shutdown, resumed work. So we do not know where exactly 
they stayed first: the Mostanseriyye madrasa that was later 
reported in Baha Valad’s accounts to have been his residence 
had not yet been built upon his arrival in Baghdad; it was built 
fourteen years later (1234). 

Baha Valad’s entry into the madrasa and residing there, 
whichever maadras it was, meant the realization of a pleasant 
dream for Khodavandgar. Although there were fine schools at 
Balkh and Neyshabur, he had hardly found the opportunity to go 
there often enough. When at Balkh, he could not visit schools as 
a child, and during his even shorter stop in Neyshabur, there was 
no chance for him to go to schools and tour around them. 

Now a madrasa in Baghdad! It was a dream for him. Since 
the spiritual tranquility of his family circle had paled in the 
excitement and hullabaloo of the outside, this madrasa had new 
fascination for him. Moreover, the thought of Baghdad had 
imprinted in him the image of the best school in the whole 
world. Now in Baghdad, for the first time he was getting 
acquainted with the madrasa, feeling it from very close. He 
could watch the young seekers of knowledge moving about 
busily around the schoolyard. He could find the aged teachers in 
its porticos noisily debating. The sturdy necks and inflated chests 
of the young students gave their behavior exceptional dignity 
and soberness. The boney bodies of the old instructors that 
resembled a pale shadow must have reminded the young 
Khodavandgar of the ghosts rising from the grave, which he had 
heard in Mami’s tales. Their turbans and gabas [open-fronted 
long garments] sometimes looked dusty and shabby. But with the 
important fagihs, what expensive dresses and what perfumed and 
combed beards! 

The large and small turbans, in the nearby alleys and at the 
madresa showed even the brainless heads quite dignified and 
proud. Affected coughs of those dignified-looking turban- 
wearing souls, which were simply meant to announce their 
passing by or their demanding respect from others, made their 
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proud and solemn going and coming appear as the procession of 
a royal entourage, imbued with might and greatness. In all these, 
Khod4vandgar could, in amazement, see the distance between 
‘piety’ (din-dari) and ‘selling religion’ (din-forushi)! 

The young immigrant from Balkh found Arabic the language 
of the students and arrogant boastful teachers in the school 
courtyard; this was the language of which he had acquired a 
smattering at home and in the maktab. With this little familiarity, 
he tried to penetrate into the noisy boisterous world of the men 
of madrasa and understand the secrets of what they said and 
thought. With special interest did he regard the cry of gala Allah 
[God said] and gala Rasul’l Allah [God’s Messenger said] that 
brought any clamorous talk under the roofs and stoas of the 
madrasa to an end. He found the awe-inspiring names of 
Ash'ari, Matoridi, Imam-e a'zam and Imam Shdfe’i, mentioned 
by the old and the young in their discussions, encircled within 
anaura of spiritual mystery. To him the madrasa must have 
looked like a magic world the penetration into which freed one 
from any temptation. But Khodavandgar knew nothing yet of the 
temptation of jealousy and conceit that the madrasa could echo 
in one’s soul. 

The spiritual atmosphere of the madrasa, where even the 
religious hypocrites, like the true pious, were obliged to observe 
spiritual behavior, proved his father’s interest in study and the 
madrasa justifiable to him. This also gave special meaning to the 
dispute over his father’s title of Su/tan-al-Olama of which he had 
heard something at Vakhsh or Balkh. 

In the meantime, the respect and interest Baha Valad 
expressed regarding Baghdad’s Shaikh-al-Shoyukh [Sohravardi] 
seemed to Jalal-al-Din to have resulted from the favorable 
acceptance that the men of the madrasa had for that great Sufi. 
As far as he remembered, his father had not demonstrated too 
much humility toward any Sufi Shaikh and fagih in Khorasan 
and Transoxiana; but he showed exceptional interest in and 
esteem for this Shaikh-al-Shoyukh expressing unprecedented 
gratitude and pleasure for the interest shown to him by the 
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Shaikh. This Sufi Shaikh, who enjoyed the Caliph’s exceptional 
respect and had very often represented him before kings, was 
himself an eloquent mellifluous preacher, and his gatherings in 
Baghdad, brimming with enthusiasm and excitement, were well 
received both by commoners and the elite 

Honorifics and designations that accompanied the name of 
this Shaikh-al-Shoyukh of Dar-al-Khalafa (House of Caliphate) 
demonstrated that he was loved and respected by men of 
madrasa as well and, in Jal&l-al-Din’s thought, such titles 
presented him as an ideally perfect figure, because he was in 
possession of both the knowledge of men of khanaq&h and that 
of men of the madrasa. Khodavadgar, like his father, felt deep 
respect for this old and celebrated Shaikh. He was pleased to see 
that the Shaikh had invited his father to make his temporary 
residence at a khanaq&h, and was equally grateful in heart for, 
through him, his father had settled in a madrasa and not at a 
khanaqah. Also, the fact that he had talked with his father in 
Persian, at Baghdad, Jalal-al-Din felt more intimate with the 
Shaikh. Perhaps, the realization that the Shaikh was also a 
Persian speaker from Zanjén who could even write Persian 
poetry had increased his interest in and admiration for the old 
man. 

The Shaikh had asked Baha Valad to set up sermon 
gatherings in Baghdad for travelers, residents, pilgrims from 
Mecca, and the Sufis from Khorasan; and Baha Valad who had 
not found much chance to preach in cities on his way to 
Baghdad, accepted this invitation with pleasure. If this could be 
proved that, despite his unfamiliarity with Persian, the Caliph 
attended such gatherings, this should be attributed to his special 
and cunning interest in inducing the Persian speaking people of 
Khorasan and Iraq to defy and resist Khwarazmshah; with the 
enmity already existing between the Caliph and Khwarazmshah, 
his presence at these gatherings was not considered so strange. 

The favorable reception that Bah& Valad’s sermon. 
gatherings enjoyed caused Baghdad’s Shaikh-al-Shoyukh to 
direct and encourage him to travel to Rum [Asia Minor] which 
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was at the time regarded as the dominion of a renowned royal 
house branching off the Saljuq dynasty, and the focus of a 
brilliant Persian culture. Sometime in those years, the Shaikh had 
led a delegation to the Sultan of that domain, Ala-al-Din 
Kayqobad (1220-1236) receiving a warm welcome there; this, in 
the eyes of the Khorasani preacher, was perhaps an indication of 
that Sultan’s interest in men of knowledge and an evidence of his 
endeavor to apply the Islamic punishments there. Jalal-al-Din 
who, considering what he had heard about the unfortunate 
Mongol attack, found his family’s return to their ancestral land 
impossible, was grateful to the Shaikh at whose recommendation 
and guidance he would soon transfer to a familiar place and a 
region where his forefathers’ language, Persian, was prevalent. 
Baghdad was no place of peace for Baha Valad’s household. 
Life was not without its many difficulties, and the city looked 
disturbed because of the trepidation of the residents as well as 
travelers. One wondered how, in that chaotic situation, things 
would not collapse and the whole place would not go mad! 


11. For the period of four years towards the end of which Jalal- 
al-Din became eighteen years of age (1221-1225), one could not 
trace this immigrant family step by step throughout the cities of 
Shim [Syria] and Asia Minor. Since pilgrimage to Mecca [hajj] 
had not been possible for the people of Khorasan and Iraq in the 
first year, apparently Baha Valad managed to perform the rite of 
pilgrimage sometime during his stay in or around Sham. During 
that time, Sultan-al-Olama of Balkh had spent a while in certain 
provinces of Jazira [northern part of the present Iraq] and Sham. 
As was customary with the preachers of those days who would 
constantly travel from one city to another, Baha Valad also, after 
performing the rite of hajj, went on preaching tours to the eastern 
regions of Asia Minor — Rum - where, contrary to Sham and 
Baghdad, the Persian language was spoken and written. In those 
regions, he was warmly and widely welcomed. 

Again according to the custom of the preachers then, Baha 
Valad kept shuttling between Aqshahr, Malatiyye and Larande in 
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the domains of the Saljuq of Rum. Wherever the convening of 
teaching sessions was made possible beside his preaching 
gatherings, his stay there was prolonged. As the expediency of 
the time required, wherever governors and rulers invited or 
compelled him to extend his stay in their cities, he found more 
and more zealous devoted advocates. Staying in these cities gave 
Khod4vandgar the opportunity to pursue further what he had 
learnt in Transoxiana and Khorasan - before immigrating to 
Baghdad - from his tutor Sayyed Borh&n, from his schoolteacher, 
and friends. In particular, he became more and more proficient in 
Arabic and its literature and in the formal sciences of the time 
taught at schools. Besides, his father’s company during those 
years, and teaching and preaching gatherings that were 
occasionally set up provided him with further opportunity to 
complete his knowledge. 

During these journeys he arrived at Arzanjan, part of 
Armenia and situated between Khelat and the provinces of Rum. 
Although this province was under the Turkish house of Manchuk 
and ruled by Moslems, Shari’a injunctions and punishments 
were hardly operative because the majority of the population was 
Christians. Had Baha Valad still had the physical strength of his 
youth, he would probably have preferred to settle there and, by 
applying Islamic punishments and observing the religious 
injunctions to do good, prevent people from wrong-doing, but in 
the conditions he was in, that was impossible. Therefore, despite 
the insistence of Fakhr-al-Din Bahramshah, ruler of Arzanjan 
(d.1225) on the extension of his stay there, Baha Valad did not 
remain there for a long time. Indeed, the inhabitants of the 
region, who were largely Armenians, could not be the audience 
of his sermons. The Moslem minority there who mainly 
belonged to the aristocracy and the noble class of the society 
were so involved in vice and debauchery, that they showed little 
interest in preaching gatherings; and their language was 
apparently Turkish at the time. Bahramshah, who was praised by 
the poet Nezami, and was a just austere sovereign, tried hard to 
persuade the preacher and faqih of Balkh; his queen, Esmati 
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Khatun was, like him, interested in men of religion. 

However, he did not stay there for a long time and thus 
moved to Larande — the present Qaraman in today’s Turkey — 
where his gatherings for teaching and preaching drew a lot of 
disciples around him. In all these years of traveling and 
emigrating, Larande was the place where for the first time the 
availability of a suitable atmosphere for teaching and preaching 
persuaded Baha Valad to stay longer. Its ruler who was at the 
time a subordinate to the Saljuq Ala-al-Din Kayqobad styled a 
madrasa in Larande after Baha’s name. The city was beautiful 
with a lot of water; and interesting buildings from the time of the 
Byzantine rule and even from the ancient Greek period could 
still be seen here and there. In the past, Larande had frequently 
been invaded by the crusaders and Armenians (1184-1216). 
Therefore, it was counted as the border [thagr= the border 
between the Moslem domain and that of the infidels] of Islam in 
those days, and the motawwe'a [armed Moslem volunteers who 
fought the infidels} and Sufis demonstrated exceptional 
enthusiasm and vigor there. In Larande, contrary to Transoxiana 
and Khorasan, Baha Valad had no enemy and opponent. So, in 
this great Islamic thagr he set to teach and preach. The 
supervision of the affairs of the madrasa built for him and his 
preoccupation with teaching made it impossible for him to 
accept invitations from the nobility of Konya to go to this capital 
of the Saljuq Sultan. Perhaps the memory of Bibi Alavi, his 
beloved wife, who died in this city, linked part of the best days 
of both Baha Valad and his son to the soil of Larande, and this 
prevented the old man from paying attention to the nobility of 
Konya who insisted that he move to the Sultan’s royal seat. 


12. During those days, Jalal-al-Din Mohammad, who was going 
past puberty, expanded his knowledge of whatever was related to 
fegh (jurisprudence), Qor’an, Qor’anic interpretation, stories of 
the prophets, Persian and Arabic poetry and literature, also 
revealing signs of speaking power and command of the secrets of 
handling the preaching pulpit. Therefore, at the insistence of 
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Baha Valad’s followers and the latter’s own encouragement, 
they set up a preaching gathering for Jalal-al-Din, and apparently 
he started preaching in Aqshahr, then in Larande, thus assuming 
the occupation of his father and forefathers while he was still 
studying. 

In fact, in spite of the wanderings he had been through 
during his father’s travels around, he had not completely wasted 
the years whose end was the beginning of his sermon meetings. 
From the description of one of his sermon gatherings, apparently 
related to these years of his life and included in the collection 
known as Majales-e Sab’a (Seven Gatherings or Sermons), it 
appears that during this time, Jalal-al-Din had acquired 
substantial knowledge about literature, poetry, mysticism, 
Qor’an, hadith (Islamic traditions), interpretation, and kalam 
(scholastic theology). In the meantime, he had learnt a great deal 
from the schools and khanaq&ahs he had occasionally and for 
short periods visited in the cities along the roads [to Asia Minor]. 
He had learnt to benefit by every kind of knowledge, and to 
present himself as a fagih, a Qor’anic commentator, a man of 
letters, and an informed mystic in whatever he said. He had 
learned to embellish what he expressed with Persian and Arabic 
proverbs and verses, and penetrate into the soul and heart of his 
listener by relating parables and stories. He had learned to 
present the stories of prophets and kings and the lives of past 
tribes and peoples as typically awakening examples and as a 
means of warning his carefree and heedless audience. And 
finally, he had learned to demonstrate as justifiable what had 
been related of the extraordinary acts (karamat) of Moslem 
saints, ascetics, and the righteous among people, by relating the 
sayings of philosophers and mystics. 

Despite his being young and in spite of his father’s constant 
wandering in the towns of Sham and Asia Minor, which made it 
hard for Jalal-al-Din to engage himself in regular and constant 
study at a school, he had gained remarkable mastery of poetry, 
literature and the biographies of prophets and friends of God 
(awliya). But this was no snag on his way to draw a large 
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number of advocates and followers to his preaching gatherings. 
However, this kind of occupation kept moving him away more 
and more from the spiritual ambiance of the family circle that 
had been available for him in Balkh and Transoxiana, attracting 
him more and more to the outside world made possible by his 
constant journeys and the company of his father’s close 
associates. 

This outside world was the world of craftsmen, merchants, 
jurisprudents and the commoners and the world of all those who 
found no opportunity to reflect upon the world of ghayb (the 
unseen), the world of the spirit, and the world of the heart except 
at gatherings for sermons, mourning and, sometimes, for prayer. 
Such a world was steeped in greedy business and heedless 
pleasure-seeking and lust, markedly different from what the 
young Jal4l-al-Din had become accustomed to at home from his 
early childhood, and for which his heart longed in his solitude. 
Also his occupation with preaching and his attempts to attain 
renown and reception with those whose life was devoted to the 
very same greedy business did prevent him from returning to his 
home ambience, and the world of the past years of childhood 
increasingly distancing him from those invisible and spiritual 
horizons. 

Since he proceeded to convene his first preaching meetings 
in Malatiyye, Aqshahr or Larande, the young preacher had 
become more and more interested in fame and public acceptance. 
At such meetings however, he did his best to open a window of 
“the-gradually- forgotten” world of those bright years of his past 
life to those who gathered before his pulpit as listeners and 
advocates. Those meetings at the same time served as an 
appropriate time for recollecting those lost years. The sermon 
with which he addressed his audience was also an opportunity 
for him to go back to the spiritual horizons of those past years. 
Such opportunity resembled delicate, luminous, but increasing 
reputation and public reception separated vibrating threads that 
connected him to the world from which he. 

When his first preaching gatherings were set up, his father 
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was also preaching in the same city, and this was no hindrance to 
his [Baha Valad’s] teaching. Jalal-al-Din’s mother, Mo’meneh 
Khatun, called Bibi Alavi at home, was still alive, delighted and 
proud to see his young son’s renown and public reception as a 
result of his successful preaching. The earnest prayers that the 
young preacher has said for his parents in one his Majales-e 
Sab’a (Seven Gatherings), requesting God to protect them under 
His grace, indicate that, in the final years of her life, Mo’meneh 
Khatun must have been truly happy and pleased about her son’s 
reputation as a young preacher. That Jalal-al-Din makes a 
respectful reference in the same majles (1225) to his unidentified 
teacher shows that, in addition to his father’s teaching 
gatherings, the young Khodavandgar had greatly benefited by 
other scholars’ gatherings. His relatively long stay in Larande 
gave him the opportunity of attending the teaching sessions of 
residing as well as itinerant scholars. 

In the heat of preaching activity, however, neither the death 
of the young preacher’s mother nor the joy of his marrying the 
young Gawhar Kh&atun, daughter of Khw4ja Sharaf-al-Din 
Samargandi, preoccupied him too much. Both events occurred 
around 1225 in Larande. The death of his mother Mo’meneh 
Khatun, whose grave still exists in this city, both filled him with 
sorrow for a while, and afflicted the old Baha Valad with the 
agony of loneliness. Whether or not his other wife, whom he 
mentions as ‘Qazi Sharaf’s daughter’, was alive or not in those 
days, is not to be known from the existing reliable sources. But 
the demise of a wife who shared his love for “Khodavandgar” 
was a great distress to the old man; and despite all this, the 
young bride before long managed to relieve both father and son’s 
sorrow for Bibi Alavi’s loss, convincing them to continue to stay 
in Larande yet for several years more. 

Gawhar Khatun who bore the young preacher two sons at a 
short interval brought, through their playful noise, warmth to the 
cold home of the bereaved father and son. Jalal-al-Din 
Mohammad, who was now called Mawlana or the young 
Mawlana by his followers, had already passed the age of 
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eighteen and could little by little find himself ready to substitute 
his sick old father in preaching and even in teaching. The 
memory of their stay in Larande was pleasant for both father and 
son partly due to the memory of Mo’meneh Khatun who was 
buried there. It was this memory that made them pay little 
attention to the invitation from the grandees and the nobility of 
Konya (Quniyye) who had long before requested Baha Valad to 
go to the Sultan’s capital. 


13. Meanwhile, the insistence and earnest request of the Saljuq 
Sultan of Rum, Ala-al-Din Kayqobad, whom Baha Valad’s 
reputation and public reception in the regions of Arzanjan, 
Malatiyye and Larande had made very interested to see this 
preacher, mufti and teacher from Khorasan, invited the Sultan-al- 
Olama of Balkh to Konya — which was at the time the royal seat 
of the Saljuq of Rum and, like Balkh, Neyshabur, Marv and 
Herat, considered a great hub of scholarship and culture of that 
period. Despite the fact that the old Mawlana (Baha Valad) 
lapsed into senility, preventing him from going on long journeys 
he did not hesitate to accept the invitation and the young 
Mawlana (Jalal-al-Din) who could not bring himself to leave his 
senile father alone in such circumstances. He gladly and eagerly 
accompanied him on this journey, which was to be the last 
station of his emigration. 

The capital of the Saljuq of Rum cordially welcomed Baha 
Valad and his family (1229). Even the pride and vanity resulting 
from his great victories in battles with the young Khw4razmshah, 
Jalal-al-Din Minkoberni, in those years did not stop the Sultan 
from granting his old learned guest a stately welcome. He is 
reported to have personally welcomed Baha Valad, embracing 
him warmly and kissing his feeble boney hand enthusiastically. 
However, one may attribute this report to the wishful thinking of 
the old man’s devoted followers. 

Craftsmen of the bazaar and the pious ascetics of Konya 
went a long way out of town to greet the Shaikh, feeling very 
pleased that there was now a great distinguished elderly preacher 
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in their city trusted by the Sultan, who supported the virtuous 
and condemned the corrupt. Even the jurisprudents and scholars 
in the city whose rivalry and pretension aroused them against 
each other, were happy to have such an old dignified stranger 
presiding over them and putting an end to their differences 
through his elderly eminence and majesty. They expressed 
contentment at his arrival there. 

By the Sultan’s order, a splendid feast was given in Valad’s 
honor attended by the city’s grandees and scholars. He received 
immense sincere respect everywhere. A great number of the 
Sultan’s retinue expressed sincerity to this eminent preacher and 
mellifluent Sufi who was also a teacher, scholar and mufti. Even 
the Sultan’s Armory Master, Emir Badr-al-Din Gohartash, one of 
his close intimates, had a madrasa built for Valad, which was 
later styled “Khodavandgar’s blessed madrasa”, the teaching 
place of the young Mawlana. 

For the people of Konya, the arrival of Balkh’s Sultan-al- 
Olama was reminiscent of the arrival of Shaikh Shehab-al-Din 
Sohravardi, Shaikh-al-Shoyukh of Baghdad, who had come here 
as the Caliph’s ambassador to the Saljuq Sultan years earlier. 
The Sultan treated the Sultan-al-Olama of Balkh with the same 
immense humility that he had shown the Shaikh-a-Shoyukh of 
Baghdad. Baha-al-Din’s behavior in the Sultan’s presence was 
just as noble, artless and dignified as Sohravardi’s. With this 
manner of arrival, the eminence of this old preacher-teacher 
shattered the pride of the city’s nobility and grandees who had 
never seen the Sultan so modest and humble before the men of 
science and religion; the old mufti’s arrival also replaced in the 
minds of the poor, the oppressed and the abject, humiliation and 
insecurity with confidence and tranquility. 

That here again, as in Baghdad, Baha Valad arrived at a 
madrasa and, despite the invitation and insistence of the 
grandees refused to enter the nobility’ residence and the royal 
court, augmented his magnificence and awe in the public eyes. 
From the very first weeks of his residency at the madrasa, 
although he had hardly shaken the dust of the road off him and 
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recovered from the fatigue of the journey, he became the focus 
of the eminent people’s reference. The scholars of Konya, 
tradesmen and city’s grandees visited this newly arrived guest 
everyday, brought him gifts and extended invitations to him, 
demonstrating their interest in the old guest and his family, each 
in their own particular way and within their means and sincerity. 

Among those who paid a visit to him, there were people 
from Khorasan who had settled in the Saluq capital for years 
and, in the case of some, since generations before; Baha Valad 
and his family with greater interest regarded such people. Baha 
Valad called them fellow citizens and could get along with them 
more quickly and more easily. His family, including the young 
Mawlana and his wife, Gawhar Khatun, showed them greater 
intimacy. It was in the company of these Khorasani immigrants 
that Jalal-al-Din acquainted himself with Konya, and found 
friends among different social classes. 


14. Konya, situated on the southeastern edge of the central 
plateau of Asia Minor, was the administrative center of the 
Saljuq of Rum, and in those years of Mongol chaos and Crusade 
upheavals was still deemed an island of security. A considerable 
number of those who had fled from Khorasan and those who had 
immigrated to the Asia Minor regions to trade or fight the 
Crusaders had settled in Konya. A good number of artisans, 
skillful craftsmen, jurisprudents, Sufis, poets and scribes had 
gradually found their tranquility here in the course of years. 
Although its rampart had been only lately built (circa 1221), in 
those years, the city enjoyed remarkable beauty and prosperity. 
Half a century before, when passing through the city (1172), the 
German crusaders accompanying Frederick Barbarossa had 
found it similar to their own city, K6ln. Its splendid buildings 
and idyllic gardens had made of it a charming delightful city. Its 
abundance of water, profusion of gardens, wide alleys and its 
bazaars filled with all kinds of goods, were still described by 
travelers and tourists years after. 

The Saljuq court here, as in Iraq, Khorasan and Transoxiana, 
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was still regarded the rendezvous of Persian poets, authors and 
scholars. For many years, Persian was the language of 
administration there, and no correspondence was carried out in 
Arabic except with the court of Baghdad and with the rulers of 
Egypt and Syria. According to a long-standing custom that had 
always been observed also by other Saljuq dynasties, on Fridays 
which were official holidays and time for performing the public 
prayers, every morning a meeting of the learned was held at the 
royal court in Konya in which, while food was served, various 
scientific and religious issues were discussed. Thus the Sultan, 
while getting acquainted with the scholars and literati of the time 
would often learn, through them, about the conditions of the 
people and the current events as well. 

The language of the ‘general administration office’ (Divan) 
was Persian, and scholars, Sufis, poets and historians also spoke- 
and often wrote - in the same language. Also, the majority of 
inhabitants including the craftsmen and tradesmen of the city and 
a good number of viziers, and the accountants, agents and 
principal officials of the State, normally used Persian as their 
first language. All the same, the presence from the time of 
Mawlana and his son Sultan Valad, of some individual versified 
lines (abyat) as well as pieces of Turkish and Greek poetry still 
prevalent among Mawlaviyye (followers of Mawlana) is 
indicative of the continuation of local vernaculars in the 
language of the city’s population. The protection and interest 
shown by the Turkish Saljuq sultans, emirs and the nobility to 
scholars, Sufis and poets gave some Persian quality to the culture 
of the upper classes of the society. Apart from the Turkomans 
who formed the main body of emirs and soldiers, there were a 
local group of Romans still living in the city and adhering to 
their Christian religion. There was also a minority called 
Akdashan (or Akadesha) ethnically a mixture of Turks and 
Greeks most of whom served the royal court as partisans, agents, 
and accountants, and were under the supervision of an officer 
called Mir-e Akdashan (Commander of the Akdashan). This 
group, though ethnically unrelated to Persian speakers, had close 
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cultural and educational connection with the Persian speaking 
population due to the administrative and military responsibilities 
often assigned them. 

Among the middle classes, there were also two social 
communities who were held in public esteem throughout the 
country having some kind of connection even with the scholars 
and grandees of the city: the Sufis whose Shaikhs and khanaqahs 
were trusted and frequented by different classes including the 
akhyan [Brethren Order) or fotovvat order [ahi-e fotovvat] whose 
connection with guild associations often made them protectors of 
the security of the districts and bazaars, and preventers of the 
spread of moral disorder among the public. 

The Sultan’s affiliation with the ahi-e fotovvat, which 
resulted from the Caliph Al-Naser inviting and convincing him 
to have this affiliation, secured these people the respect and 
admiration of Konya’s grandees and nobility. Their khanagahs, 
which later came to be often called /angar (literally, ‘anchor’) 
and were administratively and financially run by fetyan [roughly, 
‘chevaliers’] became the meeting-place of fotovvat-daran 
[practically, the same as ‘ahl-e fotovvat’]. Their Shaikh, who was 
also called akhi, had the responsibility to make sure that the new 
initiates would observe the right manners and perform the proper 
rituals when being initiated into the akhi institution. He was, like 
the Shaikh of Sufis, greatly admired by his adherents (tarbiya). 
Their khanaqahs where intimate assemblies and nocturnal dance 
and music sessions (sama’) were held with strict observance of 
piety and chastity, were common those years all over Rum, and 
in providing the means and entertaining facilities for travelers, 
strangers, and the needy the fotovvat-daran spared no effort and 
financial support. Even in urgent cases, they offered the Shaikh 
part of their daily income for setting up ritual ceremonies and 
sustaining the khanaqah’s life. These khanaqahs, ascribed to the 
akhis, were at the time considered both foci for true brotherhood 
and centers for edifying immaculate righteous ayyarlike youth 
with fotovvat leanings, although later they could no longer 
maintain their good name due to their being frequented by under- 
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15. The capital of Rum with which the young preacher and his 
fellow citizens — Khorasanis of Konya — were gradually 
acquainting themselves differed from what he had observed in 
Baghdad, Arzanjan and Malatiyye. Although it still had traces 
from its Greek and Byzantine past, Konya seemed to be more 
reminiscent of Balkh, Termedh, Vakhsh and Samargand than 
Larande, Malatiyye and Agshahr did. More Christians and 
Greeks were to be seen there, while Mawlana used to come 
across Jews and Christians in Neyshabur, Samarqand and Balkh 
as well. Among the young groups in the city, those who were 
known as akhyan demonstrated special interest and caring 
treatment toward Mawlana, and they eagerly attended his 
preaching meetings which were well received from the very first 
moment of his arrival there. During the visits the city’s eminent 
figures paid Baha Valad, they also admired the young Mawlana 
partly to please his father. 

Here Baha Valad could no longer handle his preaching 
congregations as he did during his stay in Aqshahr and Larande. 
He was more inclined to those teaching gatherings whose 
audiences were smaller and did not worry him by noisy 
discussions. All the same, his preaching meetings did arouse 
exceptional excitement and thrill though they did not take place 
on a regular basis, while in Khorasan and Transoxiana such 
meetings were customarily held on Mondays and Fridays. Sufis, 
jurisprudents and the elderly people of the city showed special 
liking toward these meetings and greatly and sincerely admired 
the old man’s commanding and admonitory tone of voice in what 
was related to Islamic injunctions to do good and dissuasions 
from wrong-doing [amr be ma’ruf v nahy az monkar]. What he 
said about Allah, and by way of advice and warning or in terms 
of encouraging his audience to maintain spiritual “longing” and 
“seeking”, conveyed to them a sense of intimacy and familiarity 
in an indescribable way, and evinced far grater sorrow and 
spiritual pain than the young Mawlana’s speeches revealed. 
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Of course, the young Mawlana’s preaching gatherings 
created more excitement and intense feelings and, contrary to his 
father’s voice that was more and more petering out those days, 
his voice increasingly became warmer, sharper, and more fiery, 
attracting more and more audiences from among various classes, 
particularly among merchants, craftsmen, akhyan and Sufis. In 
the conversations between those who visited the father and son at 
their home, reference to the son’s sayings was no less than that 
to his father’s. 

At these meetings, there was talk about everything and the 

young Mawlana often talked with visitors instead of Baha Valad 
whose presence at public gatherings became day by day difficult 
due to his frailty, senility, and chronic urinary urgency. The old 
Mawlana, whose teeth had since long fallen out, increasingly 
found it hard to speak; and the young Mawlana whose father 
would call him “our Jalal-al-Din” and was referred to as 
“khod&vandgar” outside the home as inside, spoke on behalf of 
his father. What the son said on Shari'a, Sufi spiritual path and 
on whatever required long discussions was at the same time an 
exposition of his father’s thought. 
From the very beginning of the young Mawlana’s arrival in 
Konya (1229), wherever his father happened to go and at 
whatever assembly he received his advocates, his twenty-two- 
year-old son sat beside him and Baha Valad’s following 
regarded him with great respect, considering him as his father’s 
‘tongue’ and ‘walking-stick’ as it were. The fact that he taught 
and preached, like his father or in his place at the school built for 
Baha Valad seemed to the followers as something ordinary. 

Bah& Valad became weaker and weaker every day and, 
despite his fatigue and frailty, he received his followers and 
friends at his home. Although he spoke so softly and almost 
inaudibly, he filled his followers with spiritual longing and 
excitement through his tranquility, elderly dignity, contentment 
and resignation. His illness prevented him from being in constant 
company with his intimates; even within the short time they were 
in his presence, however, they were steeped with spirit and 
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yearning, and impressed by his awe-inspiring personality. 

At last, death came to the old man and he passed away at the 
age of eighty-three (February 1231). At the time of his demise 
which occurred only two years after his stately arrival at Konya, 
the young Mawlana was twenty-four. Konya which had 
welcomed the man with all that enthusiasm and joy, now terribly 
and painfully cried along his mournful funeral procession to the 
cemetery, and the city’s nobility and grandees soon made his 
grave a rendezvous for his friends and staunch disciples. On this 
sad occasion, not only did the scholars and local leaders 
demonstrate their interest in this preacher-mufti and Sufi teacher, 
but also the Sultan himself formally announced a three- day- 
period of public mourning. At his instance, the funeral service 
was so impressively carried out that Baha Valad’s family, though 
having lived in the capital of Rum hardly more than two years, 
received immense attention and sympathy from all social classes 
in that ancient historical city. 

With his father’s death, the Khodavandgar of Balkh, Jalal-al- 
Din Mohammad, assumed the responsibility both of supervising 
his father’s household and of guiding and educating his 
following. The household, in addition to his father’s harem and 
the dependent relations of Mami and Bibi Alavi, comprised his 
own wife Gawhar Khatun and her mother as well as his own two 
sons Baha-al-Din and Ala-al-Din. The young Mawlana regarded 
these two sons with great interest, and showed special attention 
to Baha-al-Din who was Sultan-al-Olama’s namesake and 
favorite grandson. 

However, separation from his father in those days 
heightened the sense of loneliness in Khodavandgar and now, at 
Konya among the Turks and Greeks, it brought back to him 
memories of the Khorasan of Khw&4razmshah’s time and of the 
calm peaceful years of life inside the home that was filled with 
Baha Valad’s holiness and zohd (austerity): the years of which — 
with the immigration of the preacher of Balkh and the fall of 
Sultan [Mohammad Khwéarazmshah] — nothing but a vague 
memory had remained. 
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16. During the years when, due to their dissatisfaction with the 
Sultan of Khwarazm or because of the threat of the Mongol 
invasion, Baha Valad’s family, after going out of Khorasan, were 
passing through various stages of an inevitable emigration to 
Syria and Rum, Sultan Khw4razmshah’s family also were going 
through years of hardship and agitation. Ala-al-Din Mohammad, 
the great Khwdrazmsh&h and the powerful sultan of the time, 
was in the final years of his eventful reign experiencing a mental 
tension between a stubborn belligerent state and a melancholic 
fear of war. 

Twenty-one years of rule (1200-1220) bequeathed to him 
from his father Ala-al-Din Takesh gradually expanded into an 
exceedingly vast but heterogeneous empire covering an area 
from the far bank of the river Saihun or Syr Darya [ancient 
Jaxartes] in the farthest region of Turkestan to Rey and Hamadan 
around Jebal and Persia’s Iraq [Iraq-e Ajam]. Preservation and 
maintenance of such an empire, that had reached its utmost 
expanse towards the end of his reign, was possible only though 
constant wars and the suppression of opponents and rebels, just 
as its establishment would not have materialized except through 
bloody relentless wars. Following years of quarrels, he 
eliminated all or most of the independent local rulers. 
Consequently, when defending this very extensive territory, he 
was overwhelmed by a sense of loneliness and abandonment. 
This was the reason for the change from his extremely warlike 
tendency in the beginning of his reign to his sickly irrational fear 
of war and the sense of rejection and loneliness in the evening of 
his life. 

His father, Ala-al-Din Takesh (1173-1200) who possessed a 
greedily warlike proclivity together with a musical aptitude and 
poetic taste, in his quarrels with the Ghurids and Khanat of 
Samarqand, tried to establish friendly relationships with the 
Qepchaq Turks in order to secure the northern borders of his 
territory; these Turks were a source of trouble in the lower 
regions of Saihun and around the province of Jand. From 
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expediency, Ala-al-Din even married Turkan Khatun, daughter 
of the Qepchq Qadar Khan. As a result, a number of her 
kinsfolk, known as Qongoli Turks most of whom had not yet 
converted to Islam, were included in the Sultan’s troops. Also, to 
get rid of the pressure from the Ghurids, Ala-al-Din requested 
help (1198) from the Central Asian Khat@’ids — Qarakhata’ids — 
who themselves were at odds with the Ghurids. With their 
assistance, the Sultan managed to stage some display of power in 
Khorasan and [Persia’s] Iraq. 

However, contrary to what the Sultan had considered as 
expedient, both the marriage link with the Qepchaq Turks and 
alliance with Qarakhat4’ids brought about some agitation and 
disorder in the Khw4razmshah territory and caused the Sultan 
and his son Sultan Mohammad a lot of inconvenience. The 
demands and expectations of both these tribal groups often 
exceeded the tolerance of the Khw&drazmsh&ah treasury and 
limited his power and independence, often leading to some 
fighting and killing. In fact, not only did nuptial relations with a 
group of Qepchaq Turks not stop the rebellion and defiance of 
other tribes, but also the dominance of the savage, barbarian and 
oppressive Qongolis over most affairs of the country gradually 
resulted in the discontentment and anger of the high-ranking 
state officials and other commanders in Khwa&razm. After 
defeating the Qurids in a hostile clash, the Qarakhat&’ids began 
to defy the Sultan, their demands becoming harder and harder to 
bear. 

With Takesh’s death (June, 1200) which happened during 
his military campaign in Shahrestane — between Neyshabur and 
Khwarazm - the legacy of ill-fated quarrels with Baghdad’s 
Caliph was transferred to his son Mohammad, later known as 
Sultan Ala-al-Din Mohammad. It was this futile clash, which 
brought him face to face with the Abbasids (1217) and caused 
widespread hate and displeasure with him among his people. 
Takesh’s disagreement with the Caliph followed his victory 
(February, 1194) over Toghrel III, the last king of the Saljuq of 
Iraq, and the conquest and appropriation of Rey and Haméadan. 
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After Toghrel’s murder in the fight with Khw4razmshah, the 
Caliph demanded the Sultan to pull out of Iraq and return to his 
own territory of Khorasan and Khwarazm, but he defied the 
Caliph’s “order” declaring war against him. In the war with the 
Caliph (1196) he inflicted a severe defeat on his army. This 
encounter made Takesh’s people very hateful in the eyes of the 
inhabitants of Iraq [e-Ajam] and Jebal, leading later to general 
resentment against his son Ala-al-Din Mohammad and his 
arrogant show of power in Khorasan and Khwarazm. 

Thanks to the Caliph’s displeasure, from the very beginning 
Ala-al-Din Mohammad’s rule was deprived of the support and 
endorsement of those Moslems who, according to their Islamic 
initiation (bay’at-e Shar’i), found themselves committed to the 
love and support for the Caliph. All the same, Sultan Mohammad 
managed to keep Iraq under his sway, and by continuing 
incessant warfare in Khorasan, Ghur and Transoxiana, he 
expanded his domains as far as the remotest borders of 
Turkestan. His quarrels with the Ghurids of Bamiyan, whom the 
Caliph stirred up against him, and with Qarakhata’ids, whose 
endless demands and expectations had pestered the Sultan, lasted 
years and years. Thus, his entire reign was spent in constant wars 
that were always and everywhere followed by destruction and 
massacre. 

Following a fight with Othm&n Khan, his son-in-law and 
Sultan of Samarqand, and conquering his territory, this city was 
exposed to the anger and savagery of the Khwarazm army 
(1212), when two hundred thousands, or according to some 
accounts, thousands of people perished. This was the fight that 
had occurred when Jalal-al-Din was five years of age and now, 
in his twenties, could no doubt still remember how hideous and 
painful it was. After so many years, the young Mawlana could 
no doubt still recall the concern and anxiety of the neighbor’s 
little girl sorrowfully invoking to God that she might be saved 
from the brutal Khwarazmis’aggression. Those days, horror of 
the Qongoli Turks and their unruly oppressive conduct was a 
source of deep concerns for the war-stricken cities everywhere. 
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These Qongoli Turks who were relatives of the Sultan’ 
mother and constituted the active section of his regular army left 
nothing behind beyond death and destruction in his endless 
bloody fights. In his final years, the Sultan had many of the cities 
of Turkestan destroyed and their populations transferred to the 
western cities in order that the Qarakhat&’ids would not 
dominate them. By overcoming the Qarakhata’ids towards the 
end of his reign, he came into direct conduct with the Mongols 
who, by eliminating Kuchlak Khan-e Nayeman, had formed a 
common border with the Sultan. His fights with the Khanids of 
Samarqand, with the Ghurids, with Qarakhata’ids, and with the 
Qepchaq Turks had removed whatever constituted a buffer gap 
and a barrier between him and those barbarian tribes. His 
violence and avarice as well as his merciless Khw&razmi 
subjects made war with Mongols unavoidable. 

Of his conquests, which he owed mainly to these very 
barbarian Khw&razmis, he was so proud that he styled himself 
Eskandar-e thani (Second Alexander) and Sultan Sekandar. 
Throughout his vast territory, the Qebchaq Turks had created 
abhorrence and dissatisfaction through their violence and 
aggression. While there were some individuals among his 
advisors who could discourage him from making wrong 
decisions, his innate despotism that hid his ignorance and rigid 
temperament under the cover of conceit always prevented him 
from benefiting by their advice. Further, his weakness before his 
mother, who did not even let him choose his own heir, 
additionally caused confusion in decision-making and a sense of 
wavering and uncertainty in serving the Sultan. At the same 
time, this characteristic weakness and submission before Turkan 
Khatun gave scope to the disastrous interference of the Qongoli 
Turks even in the most trivial affairs, spreading hatred for the 
Khwarazmshah and his Khwarazmi men everywhere. 

The Sultan’s arrogance and dictatorship also made him 
refrain from conciliating the oppressed people and from trying to 
compensate for their discontentment. In addition, the Caliph’s 
bitter resentment that exacerbated this discontentment 
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increasingly exposed the Sultan to public hatred. It was here that 
the belligerent tyrant, when faced with the Mongol onslaught, 
found himself alone, helpless and dispirited, thus yielding to a 
kind of phobic war avoidance. 

The situation became so unbearably hard for the Sultan that 
he fled before the Tatar army almost without any serious 
resistance seeking refuge wherever possible. According to 
certain accounts, in the manner of a timid child frightened of 
imaginary gara Tatar he kept running away from the oncoming 
Tatar; and wherever he happened to arrive he would repeat in 
Turkish “gara tatar galdi”(the black/ominous Tatar came!), and 
then nervously continued to flee somewhere else evading to 
confront the Tatar troops. Eventually, while lonely, homeless 
and sick, he died in the remote island of Abskun [in the Caspian 
Sea]. However, even his death did not salvage him and his 
Khwérazmi men from the hatred and dissatisfaction caused by 
their bad conduct and the Caliph’s resentment against them. 

To regain his father’s lost territory, the Sultan’s son Jalal-al- 
Din Menkoberni moved from one city to another fighting the 
Mongol and dragging Genghis and his troops from Ghazne to 
Sind behind him. Despite some incursions and military display in 
Iraq [-e Ajam], Azerbaijan, and the western regions of Rum, he 
had no success in recovering the lost kingdom. His discord with 
the Caliph (1225) was the most effective factor in causing the 
public to question the legitimacy of his rule. Besides, when he 
was engaged in fighting along the way between Iraq, Jebal, 
Khuzestan, and Azerbaijan, the savagery and arrogance, which 
resulted from his suspicious and dictatorial character, deprived 
him of coming into any permanent terms with local emirs. In 
most cases, he fascinated his retinue by his bravery and spiritual 
chivalry, but he often made them his vicious enemy by his severe 
violence and brutality. 

All the way from Iraq to Azerbaijan, no place gained 
anything but destruction, insecurity and trouble. Even the rulers 
of Syria, who once had tried to bring him to their side in order to 
repulse the Mongol from their domains, suffered immensely 
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from his troops. The spectacular audacity that had represented 
him as a hero lacked judiciousness and insight; it had even once 
dragged the Mongol Genghis to the riverbank of Sind (1220) 
arousing the Mongol leader’s wonderment and admiration. 
Therefore, despite enormous persistence, he could not benefit by 
his bloody relentless incursions. 

The habits of sensuality and drunkenness prevented him 
from reflecting on things. His distrust of others and gullibility 
that led to hasty decisions made his commanders so worried that 
they despaired of him. His scorn for them sometimes aroused 
them against him. Despite his excessive greed for collecting 
money he could not benefit from what he gained. His capricious 
and despotic disposition both repulsed the people along the way 
and made his commanders turn against him. After being 
disastrously defeated by Ala-al-Din Kayqobad of Rum in a place 
called Y4si Chaman in the vicinity of Arzanjan and Sivas (July 
1230), he gave up nearly all hope for regaining the lost kingdom 
of the Khwarazmshah dynasty. Not long after, when running 
away as a fugitive from the Mongols he was murdered at the 
hands of the Kurds somewhere near Amed. All the same, he was 
later reported to have renounced the world, put on woolen [Sufi] 
garb and become a Sufi. Even before this, when overwhelmed 
with an emotive melancholic state, he would now and again 
recite the Qor’an and cry, this cry being apparently over his own 
frustration and undisciplined army! 

Thus, thirty years of his own and his father’s fighting bore 
no fruit beyond the father’s misfortune and the son’s 
assassination or destitution. The gate of Rum, which - with the 
Yasi Chaman defeat - remained closed to the Khwarazmshah, 
was open to the preacher of Balkh who had left the territory of 
the king of Khwarazm in profound regret. At the same time as 
the young Khw4razmshah was murdered or became a faceless 
destitute (circa 1231) beyond the Rum’s borders, the young 
Mawlana, the namesake of the prince of Khw4razm Jalal-al-Din, 
after his father’s death, came to enjoy deep public respect and 
recognition throughout the territory of Rum as a celebrated mufti 
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and preacher. Later on also when he adopted the Sufi Path 
(tarigat) he became an illustrious dervish; and when the 
Khwarazmshah Sultan Mohammad’s dynasty was disappearing 
in the dust of events, Bahd Valad’s house found an opportunity 
to luminously appear on the bright scene of history, remaining as 
shining as always for centuries. Thereafter, Rum, which was 
Baha Valad’s new home, became the actual homeland for his 
children. Fate not only deprived the Khwarazmshah and his son 
of a real homeland, it also denied them any place anywhere to 
emigrate. In contrast, Baha Valad and his son found their real 
home in Rum. It was not fate that had brought them from Balkh 
to Konya; it was those who had brought their fate to Konya to 
conquer all of Rum for Khorasan — for the language and culture 
of Khorasan. 


17. With Baha Valad’s demise, whose emigration and fate had 
brought him from Balkh and Khorasan to Rum and Konya, Jalal- 
al-Din Mohammad, now called Mawlana and Khodavandgar by 
his father’s following, found himself in dire loneliness and 
abandonment. Despite the fact that Konya had demonstrated 
exceptional respect for Jalal-al-Din as a tribute to Baha Valad’s 
memory, it was yet an alien place for him. Even the Khorasani 
community of the city who, in their conversations, now and 
again reminded him of Balkh and Samargand arousing in his 
mind the memory of Amu Darya [or Jayhun], the valleys of 
Soghd and Farghana, they hardly erased the feeling of loneliness 
from his conscience. 

At home, his wife, Gawhar Khatun, reminded him of 
Samarqand, and his elder son Baha-al-Din who was later on 
called Sultan Valad - and these days he had just started maktab - 
awoke in his mind the memory of their home at Balkh, the 
experience of Khorasan’s maktabs and playing with the 
neighboring kids. In what he remembered from those years and 
the following years, there was a mysterious and unknown 
yearning that called him to return to the world of Khorasan and 
beyond Jayhun — a return to that luminous time that, at his 
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father’s home, connected him to the transcendental world, to the 
realm of the angels and the hidden (gaybiyan), and to a desire for 
flying beyond the clouds. He meditated, with bitterness and 
displeasure, over the play of fate that had separated him from 
Khorasan, from among his fellow - Persian speakers and 
acquaintances throwing him here in an alien country amongst 
Greeks, Turks and strange people. 

He was not happy with the preaching occupation that denied 
him the hope of returning to that luminous and pleasant world, to 
those joyous and charming years of Balkh and Samargand. 
Inside the home where new responsibilities made it impossible 
for him to stick much to the memory of the past and his father’s 
home, inevitably he spend most of his time studying in order to 
achieve success in what he was responsible for outside his home. 
The study of poetry books (divan) — including those of San&’i, 
Attar and Motanabbi — attracted his attention to poetry and poets. 
In addition, reading stories and spending some time on music 
seemed to him a method of attaining perfection in what was 
related to preaching profession. To him stories constituted a 
means through which to express the subtleties of his sermons; 
and music, without which it was impossible to give mellifluence 
to verses, made the tone of his preaching more vigorous and 
more exciting for his audience. 

Thus, immersion in what was related to his profession — 
namely, preaching and instructing morality that was the main 
factor in his gaining fame and public acceptance - provided him 
little scope to think about anything else. His sermons, which 
were reminiscent of the years of Baha Valad’s youth, gathered 
more and more followers around him every day. These sermons 
that were imbued with mystical verses and full of Qor’anic 
stories possessed an air of exceptional vigor and divine joy. 
Many followers from all walks of life gradually gathered around 
him. His effort to attract more followers aroused him to mingle 
with all the social classes of the city. He amiably received 
invitations from these people. He would accept invitations from 
merchants and craftsmen as readily as he accepted those of emirs 
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and state officials. 

His companionship together with his warm delightful 
language was a source of joy for all those people. At his 
meetings, even if there was no sermon and advice given, the 
young preacher’s speech was full of pleasant stories, beautiful 
verses and aphoristic remarks. At such meetings, he himself 
would get acquainted with different customs and mores and 
glean various experiences. In the company of craftsmen and 
merchants he would learn ways and manners of the bazaar’s 
guilds, and by associating with state officials and military men 
he would understand certain things about the circumstances and 
conditions of the time. Thanks to his inquiring mind and power 
of expression, he was met with respect and interest at the 
scholars’ meetings. However, having had only limited 
opportunity to do regular study during his father’s emigrating 
and wandering years, he found such meetings rather boring and 
often containing a lot of useless disputes and wrangling. Further, 
with the reputation he had acquired as an eloquent mellifluent 
preacher, those days he could not overtly attend such meetings 
lowering himself in the eyes of the public. The gatherings of the 
literati and men of artistic taste and perception better appealed to 
him. The discussions at these gatherings enhanced his experience 
and knowledge of poetry, literature, the Qor’an, hadith (Islamic 
traditions), philology and rhetoric; and the interesting poetry and 
stories he recited and related at these gatherings made his 
companionship desirable and engaging. 

The city’s spiritual chevaliers [fetyan] and akhyan [brethren] 
who looked at Mawlana’s family as newly arrived quests 
considered it as much their duty to support them as they did with 
respect to the principles of javanmardi (spiritual chivalry). The 
interest that this group of youth showed in the sermon gatherings 
of this young preacher made him the object of love and 
admiration of all the social strata in the city from the very 
beginning of his arrival at Konya. 

Years earlier, especially from the time when in 1220 Shaikh 
Shehab-al-Din Sohravardi, on behalf of the Caliph Al-Naser, 
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handed Sultan Ala4-al-Din the kherqa-ye fotovvat (cloak or robes 
of chivalry) in Konya, these akhyan gained more power and 
influence in the capital of the Saljuq of Rum. That, later on, 
Hosam-al-Din Chalabi, the young son of an akhi in Konya joined 
the Khodavandgar of Balkh with all his followers seems to be an 
indication of some previous relationships of these akhyan with 
the gatherings of the young immigrant preacher and Mawlana 
hailing from Khorasan. Further, the craftsmen’s guilds that had 
shown interest in Mawlana’s meetings and his companianship 
from the very beginning were often connected with the 
organizations of the men of fotovvat. That is why Mawlana’s 
influence very quickly spread among various guilds and 
craftsmen of the city. 


V2 


THE OLD TUTOR IN KONYA 


18. Under such circumstances, Sayyed Borhan-al-Din of 
Termedh, Khodavangar’s tutor and an old student and loyal 
follower of Baha Valad’s, arrived in Konya (1232). At the time 
of Baha Valad’s resentful and hasty departure from Balkh, 
Borhan had either gone to Termedh or had been preaching in 
remoter places, hence unaware of the cause of the sudden 
departure of his Shaikh and master. Following the Tatar 
invasion, he had landed in Iraq and Syria after going through 
certain events, and then after several years of separation, he had 
come to know the whereabouts of his Shaikh and the Shaikh’s 
son in Rum. In the same year that Baha Valad had passed away 
in Konya, Borhan had reached Mecca. During the hajj rite, he 
had met the Shaikh-al-Shoyukh of Baghdad. Apparently through 
the Shaikhs of Syria or the pilgrims of Rum, he had learnt that 
his Shaikh was in Konya. 

Sayyed, who had been looking for his Shaikh all this time, 
eventually reached Konya at the end of his wanderings. 
However, upon his arrival or a little later, the unfortunate news 
reached him that the Sultan-al-Olam4 of Balkh had died a year 
before his arrival in Konya. The sorrow and agony aroused in 
him by this news was exceedingly great indeed. But at the same 
time, the great responsibility he felt as the old tutor of Baha 
Valad’s son made him try to see the young Mawlana. 

When Sayyed reached Konya, the young Mawlana was in 
Larande — the city of his early years in Rum where he started to 
preach for the first time and became both husband and father. 
Most probably Jalal-al-Din had gone there to visit his mother’s 
grave. Perhaps in the sad loneliness he felt in the capital of Rum 
resulting from his father’s demise, there he could have found 
some sort of comfort and a means of cheering up. Could the 
presence of some of the relatives or friends of Gawhar Khatun, 
whom he had married there, have been part of his motivation to 
travel to Larande? No decisive answer can be given to this 
question. Anyway, once he learned of Sayyed’s arrival in Konya 
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through his letter, the young Mawlana made a hasty return. 

The twenty-year-old-Jalal-al-Din found himself in this 
attendant and teacher of his past years once again connected to 
his father’s world — the world of the pre-Mongol Khorasan 
whose memory had turned gloomy after Baha Valad’s death. But 
in those days of loneliness and suffering and “western nostalgia” 
(ghorbat-e gharbiyye) that made him terribly distressed after his 
father’s death, reunion with Sayyed would have been a great 
solace and alleviation. In the warm firm yet loving and 
affectionate speaking tone of this old beloved tutor and instructor 
of his did Jalal-al-Din find an echo of his father’s weakening 
voice which was the sound of Sana’i and Attar’s world, sound of 
the world of Balkh and Samarqand and the sound of the days of 
spiritual longing and witnessing at his father’s home. 

Sayyed Borhin who was then styled Borhan-e Mohaqqeq 
was an old dignified preacher, scholar, ascetic, mystic and 
Qor’anic commentator. Most probably he was over sixty. During 
the long journeys he had in his wondering years in the wake of 
the Mongol attack (1220), he had benefited a great deal by the 
company of the Shaikhs and scholars of Khorasan and Iraq who 
were then in Syria, Hej4az and Rum. He had done extensive study 
of the sayings and esoteric learning of Shaikhs. Besides, a taste 
for realization (tahqiqg) and aptitude for eloquence had 
augmented his studies. 

His belief in Baha Valad was so profound that he openly and 
unhesitatingly regarded him next to the Prophet. He also had a 
fatherly love for the young Mawlana, a love that was no doubt 
intensified by his love for the memory of Baha Valad. He wanted 
to find the fruit of Baha Valad’s life - who was now twenty but 
full of immense intellectual and spiritual abilities - worthy of the 
name of such a father. At one of his sermon meetings in Konya 
where the young Mawlana was also present, Borhan had 
addressed him by saying “May God the Almighty promote you 
to your father’s station”, thus in fact wishing him the highest 
possible spiritual position. 

Though a popular preacher and an acclaimed teacher in 
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Konya, Mawlana_ regarded Sayyed Borhan-al-Din the 
embodiment or the return of his father’s person, knowing him as 
his instructor and mentor. He spoke of his spiritual submission 
and sincerity to Borhan, and regarded the obeying of what he 
said just as abiding as the obeying of his own father, still 
counting himself as a student of Sayyed’s and in need of his 
training and guidance. This attitude that brought him face to face 
with the embodiment of his perfect father strikingly drew his 
attention to his own imperfection imperceptible to him due to 
people’s excessive admiration for him. Thus, he found the 
honorific title ‘Mawlana’ too exaggerative for him. 

He felt ashamed that the followers of his gatherings would 
call him Mawlana as they used to call his father. In being 
addressed so respectfully by his intimates, he would find himself 
indebted to the exalted status inherited from his father, deploring 
the fact that he saw himself still a long way from his father’s 
position. He regretted that his rich talents had not yet produced 
any valued fruit and ‘the flower of his being was still in bud’. 
Had his father been alive, had his father not been so worn-out in 
the final years of his life, and if his father could have sent him 
away in those years when he was made committed to wife and 
children, undoubtedly he would still — or perhaps until many 
years later - have been studying in Damascus and Aleppo, or in 
Baghdad and Egypt. That Baha Valad’s weariness and lassitude 
in the evening of his life had necessitated his son’s presence 
beside him was no doubt an important factor in preventing him 
from such a journey: a journey without which the attainment of 
true perfection in practice and theory was impossible for him. 

Now that his father was no hindrance to the continuation of 
his study, still the commitment to wife and children prevented 
him from following this plan. Besides, the title Mawlana and all 
the respect and interest the public showed him and his sermon 
meetings prevented him from lowering himself to the humble 
level of ordinary seekers of knowledge. However, Sayyed 
Borhan-al-Din demanded from him the very same thing: sinking 
to the level of ordinary seekers of knowledge and that of his own 
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age group. 

He even demanded that while becoming reengaged in 
studying at madrasa Jalal-al-Din should get down to Sufi 
spiritual practice in which his father had reached very advanced 
stages. Jalal-al-Din Mohammad could not go against the strong 
recommendations of this old tutor and teacher of his youth years. 
His recommendations and will were, like those of Baha Valad’s, 
irresistible for Mawlana. 

For the young Mawlana, Borhan’s presence in Konya was a 
return to a lost paradise: the spiritual paradise of the past at his 
father’s home which he had abandoned together with the 
childhood years in Balkh or Samarqand. Now Sayyed’s breath 
sprayed a familiar fragrance around him: the fragrance, which 
reminded him of his father’s days and the years of Balkh and 
Samargand. This fragrance enlivened and freshened the nostalgic 
air of Konya that the loss of his beloved old father had made 
mournfully gloomy. His father had returned in the form of 
Sayyed-e Mohaqqeq and was now, through the same person, 
inviting him to follow Sayyed’s instructions. 

Sayyed Borhan believed that it was a kind of decline and 
demotion for his potentially gifted student to remain in the 
spiritual position that he already was. For the young 
Khodavandgar who, according to Sayyed, possessed the 
capability to ascend to the heavens, it was a source of 
humiliation to remain stationed in such a low stage. In fact, of all 
that had made his father worthy of the title of Mawlana in the 
public eyes, he had obtained nothing yet beyond the skill of 
preaching. But in such an inferior place, what sort of a Mawlana 
could he possibly be? He was one out of many preachers who, 
by means of his language and not his heart, would influence his 
followers, make them cry, laugh and be driven into heightened 
emotion and excitement, fascinating them with his eloquent 
speech. As many other theologians, he would talk about the 
Islamic beliefs in detail; yet he, like the others, could not present 
his audience with anything but ornate flowery sentences and 
remarks empty of true substance. 
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Borhan-e Mohaqqgeq wanted him to go past this ordinary 
stage and rise to a stage worthy of his spiritual ability. To move 
beyond what he had stopped at, he had to emulate his father in 
esoteric sciences. He was to follow his father’s way under the 
guidance of the latter’s elderly follower and agelong student by 
seeking what Sayyed-e Borhan called “direct spiritual 
realization” (‘elm-e hal) while attaining to the stage of greatest 
possible perfection in what belonged to “discursive knowledge” 
(‘elm-e gal) obtainable at the gatherings of the then scholars and 
in the madrasas of Rum and Syria. 

The aged Sayyed, whose directions the young Mawlana felt 
obliged to follow, urged on him constant study, deep search into 
and reflection on his “Father’s Benefits”, thus familiarizing him 
with his father’s spiritual states and calling him to pursue his 
way. This “Father’s Benefits” was a collection of Baha Valad’s 
personal and private memoirs that, according to the custom of 
some Sufis then, included his “incidents of retreat” and spiritual 
visitations and divine infusions, and, contrary to what some 
naive people supposed, were not accounts of what he had 
dictated. Therefore, unlike preaching gatherings, such memoirs 
did not remain within the limits of rite and worship, but 
concerned the world of spiritual witnessing and visionary 
experiences, indirectly showing the manner of “solitary” 
(motavahhedana) mystical journey. 

These procedures of mystical journey, which did not involve 
complying with the khanaq&hi Shaikhs, required the competent 
spiritual seeker [Mawlana] to commit himself to solitary 
mystical practice. Constant contemplation and reflection on the 
“Father’s [ethical] Benefits” acquainted the young Mawlana with 
the stages of this spiritual journey. Physical ascetic practices, 
mystical immersion in the recollection of Allah, and the 
observance of the Sufi forty-day retreat (chelle neshini) that was 
the stage of renunciation (tabattol) constituted, for the young 
Mawlana, a prerequisite of following his father’s way of spiritual 
practice; considering that - in the opinion of “solitary Sufis” as 
well as the formalist exoteric men of khanagdh - no interior self- 
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purification was attainable without this renunciation. These were 
the considerations to which Sayyed-e Borhan had his spiritual 
son, Jalal-al-Din Mohammad, committed and oversaw him 
through all these mystical stages like an elderly master of the 
khanaq&h. 

Borhan-e Mohaqgeq had already been through some spiritual 
discipline under Baha Valad’s supervision. It is also possible that 
in the course of the journeys he had had during those days and 
later, he had met with certain Shaikhs of khanaqahs and received 
some training and guidance from them. Therefore, he was well 
aware of the spiritual stages to the extent possible for a solitary 
mystic wayfarer; and now he could assume full charge of the 
young Mawlana’s education and guidance as a dignified 
respectable Shaikh and master of a khanaq&h. 

Thus, had Sayyed not been considered, in Jalal-al-Din’s 
eyes, the embodiment of Baha Valad and the return of his 
spirituality to the world, who could have persuaded this young 
preacher to abandon his home and acquaintances, pushed him 
out of the welfare of a comfortable busy home, relieved him of 
the responsibility of a family comprising wife, children, 
grandmother, mother-in-law, relatives and close as well as 
distant acquaintances, and sent him to Aleppo and Damascus to 
complete his exoteric knowledge following what he had already 
learnt of esoteric knowledge? At the time, the young Mawlana 
was so popular among his father’s followers that leaving them 
and going to Syria for further studies meant his breaking all the 
threads that seemed to connect him to all his age long hopes. 
Nonetheless, for him Sayyed’s voice was his father’s voice; and 
this voice emphatically and strongly demanded him to go on this 
journey. Traveling to Syria involved some insecurity, anxiety 
and displeasure, because after its two centuries of quarrels with 
the crusaders, Syria was still in an unfriendly engagement with 
them, and after several years still churches would replace 
mosques and mosques would rise in place of churches. 
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19. Urged on by Sayyed-e Borhin, the young Mawlana set off 
for Syria to continue his studies there. As was said by his 
followers, the cause for Khodavandgar’s journey was to get more 
practice in exoteric knowledge and, as they said, to promote his 
perfection (kamal) to utmost perfection (akmaliyyat). The fact 
that, upon his arrival, he took a room in a madrasa implies that 
when departing (1233), he left his wife and children in Konya. 
What else could he have done? His son, Baha-al-Din — now 
designated ‘Sultan Valad’ — was at the time eight years of age 
attending maktab with his brother, Ala-al-Din, who was his 
junior by two years. 

Apart from the mother of these two boys — Gawhar Khatun - 
Mawlana’s household who remained in Konya also comprised 
Baha Valad’s harem. However, those days there was no mention 
of the old man’s second wife, Qazi Sharaf’s daughter; perhaps 
she had already died even before Mo’meneh Khatun passed 
away. Even if still alive, Mami must have gone beyond the age 
of ninety, and with the irritable temper that she had, must have 
become a source of great displeasure inside Khodavandg2r’s 
harem especially after her son’s absence. But, Gawhar Khatun’s 
mother who used to be Khwaja Sharaf-al-Din Samarqandi’s wife 
was still alive at that time. Around the beginning of Baha 
Valad’s emigration, she had joined his harem, and now she could 
take care of Khodavandgar’s house and children. Was it not the 
case that Baha Valad had great belief in and called her “the 
perfect saint” (valiyya-ye kamela)? 

Considering the caring attention shown to this immigrating 
family by the nobility and grandees of Konya, and with the zeal 
and endeavor that the chivalrous and akhyan demonstrated in 
providing comfort and welfare for the great Mawlana’s family, 
absence from Konya was not much of a concern for the young 
Mawlana. Baha Valad’s followers, among whom there were 
bakers and butchers as well as judges and viziers, treated the 
family as respectfully as was desirable in Khodavandgar’s 
absence. And, of course, the Sultan’s own special favor to this 
immigrating family who were in fact his own invited guests, also 
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removed any problem that might become a source of uncertainty 
for Mawlana concerning his educational journey. 

Besides, some time later, on the recommendation of his 
followers and the audience of his preaching meetings, Sayyed 
Borhan showed interest or was compelled to settle down in 
Qaysariyye. However, he was often invited to Konya. In 
Mawlana’s absence, he considered it his own duty to supervise 
the education of his children — Bah&-al-Din and Alé-al-Din. In 
his free time and during holidays, Mawlana also missed no 
excuse for traveling to Konya. In such short periods, he 
convened his preaching gatherings and possibly his teaching 
sessions there as much as possible. At the same time, he 
supervised the affairs of his home and his children’s education. 
Moreover, during these travels, while staying in Konya or when 
going through Qaysariyye, he visited Sayyed and benefited from 
his guidance, doing some spiritual practice under him. 

Inspired by Baha Valad’s wishes for his son, Sayyed Borhan 
tried to make his ex-“pupil” into a mufti and fagih with exoteric 
knowledge and, at the same time, a mystic and monotheist Sufi 
with esoteric spiritual knowledge, bringing him up as the real 
Sultan-al-Olama of Rum and a unique and unchallengeable 
mufti-mystic of his time as his father had wished. Therefore, he 
hardly hesitated to urge him to study the subtleties of the science 
of jurisprudence (fegh) and to gain mastery over what was 
needed by a perfect mufti and /faqgih; not only mere 
jurisprudence, but literature, philology, hadith (tradition), ‘elm-e 
khelaf (a branch of polemics), ‘elm-e rejal (study of the lives of 
the men of hadith), philosophical mysticism, logic and 
mathematics. And the young Mawlana, who regarded the 
attaining of the status of a perfect unchallengeable mufti 
throughout Rum a worthy objective, did not allow himself any 
slackness and negligence. 

As far as jurisprudence (fegh) and its branches were 
concerned, Mawlana was of Hanafi persuasion, which was also 
the jurisprudential creed (madhhaab) of the Sultan, the Turks in 
the army, and most of the grandees and dignitaries in Konya. 
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Mawlana’s affiliation with this school of feqgh enhanced his 
position and that of the followers of Sayyed and Baha Valad in 
the eyes of the dignitaries and nobles. The special emphasis the 
Hanafi School places on the two principal jurisprudential criteria 
ra’y (opinion) and giyds (analogy) compelled its followers, 
including Mawlana, to earnestly and profoundly study fegh and 
the Qor’an and to make thorough examination of the foundations 
of Islamic creeds. At the same time, he was to pay particular 
attention to issues related to elm-e khelaf without which it was 
impossible to distinguish what the jurisprudents call ejma’ 
(consensus), one of the principal bases of Islamic legal decisions. 
Another unavoidable requirement was elm-e rejal, a necessary 
criterion for assessing the chain of hadith transmitters. And 
finally, Mawlana, as any other authority on Islamic sciences, was 
required to have a good command of philology, literature, 
rhetoric, and topics related to the principles of Islamic faith 
(Osul) and Qor’anic exegesis. 


20. When at the young Mawlana’s request, Sayyed who, as a 
student, had been brought up by Baha Valad, began to preach at 
his madrasa in Konya, the memory of Valad’s few but joyful 
and lively sermon gatherings revived. His voice was an echo of 
his master’s, and although it did not sound so husky and tired as 
his, something of the pain and discontentment of the master’s 
latter days of his life could be heard in his [Sayyed’s] voice. For 
the followers, just as for Mawlana himself, the presence of 
Sayyed was regarded the embodiment of Baha Valad. In attitude, 
expression and tone of voice, he so resembled his Shaikh that 
even when he invited people to follow him in commanding 
others to do good and dissuading them from vice, his invitation 
was considered as inviting them to his Shaikh — to Baha Valad’s 
ways and manner. 

Mawlana’s friends, like him, found another Baha Valad in 
the person of Borhan and regarded him a Shaikh and spiritual 
master calling him their own Shaikh and leader. During 
Mawlana’s absence, although Sayyed was often out of Konya, 
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whenever he went to Rum’s capital, he would see to the affairs 
of Mawlana’s household in a fatherly manner, enquire after his 
children and try to keep Baha Valad’s followers firm and loyal to 
the young Mawlana. That Mawlana’s elder son, Sultan Valad, 
seven at this time (1232), could years later recollect some of 
Sayyed’s sayings which he had personally heard from him, 
indicated that during the seven years of Mawlana’s studies and 
journeys, Sayyed Borhan had frequently visited Konya and made 
sure that things went well with Mawlana’s family. 

Indeed, during the time when Mawlana was studying in 
Syria, Sayyed Mohaqgeq, who felt committed to the supervision 
of Mawlana’s household and madrasa, frequented Konya. 
However, despite the insistence of Mawlana’s following in 
Konya, he did not settle there, apparently trying his best to turn 
the memory of the old Mawlana’s and the young Mawlana’s 
gatherings into an incentive in people to become more and more 
interested in the young Mawlana. He did not want to attract the 
followers of the two Mawlanas to his own gatherings, which 
were reminiscent of Baha Valad’s lively and spiritually vigorous 
meetings. When preaching, he was all fervor and enthusiasm, 
and this, despite his wish, placed him in the eyes of his disciples 
above his Shaikh! 

During all these years, Sayyed Borhan spent most of his time 
in Qaysariyye. He was particularly interested in this gorgeous 
peaceful city which was regarded a center of trade and wealth in 
the whole domain of Rum, and he had apparently found it 
agreeable to his taste from the beginning of his journey to Rum. 
Saheb Shams-al-Din of Isfahan, one of Konya’s dignitaries, who 
had Qaysariyye under his control those days, had a khanaqah 
built for Sayyed, and had preaching gatherings set up for him. 
He revered him with great belief, and lovingly and sincerely 
tolerated him in spite of his old-age roughness and sloppy way of 
life that revealed him even indifferent toward washing his 
clothes and cleaning his house. And if ever he found fault with 
him he would receive the proper answer. 

Apart from public sermon meetings Sayyed held private 
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gatherings too in which only close friends participated, those 
who often took notes of his sayings; what is known today as 
Ma’aref-e Mohaqqeqg-e Termedhi (“Mohaqqeq-e Termedhi’s 
sciences” [instructional/mystical remarks]) is a sample of such 
private meetings of his. As far as one can understand from such 
samples, Sayyed’d gatherings had unique liveliness and fervor 
and his sayings were often full of spiritual savor. In these as well 
as in preaching gatherings, Sayyed frequently referred to Sana’i 
calling him as “hakim” (wise, sage) and respecting him so very 
much that his detractors made a pretext of it for censuring him. 
In his educational/mystical remarks there is both an indication of 
his special attention to San&’i and an interest in quoting in the 
middle of his talks beautiful and elegant poems and individual 
hemistiches which demonstrated his poetical talent; the young 
Mawlana’s poetical talent that years later appeared in an 
spectacular manner, must have resulted, to some degree, from 
Sayyed’s influence on his education — because such talent is not 
to be inferred from what Mawlana refers to as the “Father’s 
Benefits”. 


21. In Syria, the young Mawlana joined the seminaries of the 
Hanafi faqgihs, and regarded it his obligation to attend the 
teaching sessions of the greatest fagihs of the time with a view to 
acquiring whatever was necessary to become accomplished in 
feqh, fatwa (jurisprudential decree or opinion) and in all the 
techniques of “elm-e qal”. In Aleppo, the reputation of Kaméal- 
al-Din Eb-al-Adim (d.1262), as an eminent teacher made him 
interested in the teaching circle of this fagih, literary man, 
historian and scholar of the city. Upon his arrival therefore, 
Mawlana went to the madrasa, which was connected with this 
celebrated fagih. He followed Eb-al-Adim’s lessons both at 
Shad-bakht madrasa and then at Halaviyye madrasa. That he, 
later on, related interesting memories of life at Halaviyye 
maarasa for his friends in Konya overshadowed the period of his 
stay at the Shad-bakht in the eyes of those who related the events 
of his years of study in Aleppo. 
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Halaviyye madrasa, which had been built (1145) on the site 
of a cathedral in Aleppo, was well known all over Syria, but 
during the time under consideration (circa 1233), it was almost 
deserted as a result of the destruction done to it. All the same, 
because it had a lot of endowments it could still provide a 
peaceful quiet home for single emigrant seekers of knowledge. 
That the young Mawlana, upon his arrival, preferred to stay at 
this school rather than at more operative schools did not seem 
strange considering his state of mind influenced by Sayyed 
Borhan’s educational and disciplinary efforts. Later, when Ebn- 
al-Adim had this dilapidated madrasa repaired (1245) and 
transferred his teaching center from Shad-bakht madrasa to 
Halaviyye, the young Mawlana had already completed his 
studies and left for Konya. 

Those days, Aleppo was counted among the oldest and most 
famous cities in Syria. It had a bazaar roofed with wood, and a 
qaysariyye (main bazaar) that encircled the city’s main mosque 
(jame’). The mosque had a magnificent building and a delightful 
courtyard the beauty of which was enhanced by a pleasant pond. 
The city had a strong citadel, vast square, splendid buildings and 
numerous schools. Its thriving villages, abundant annual crop 
and fruit, and remarkable revenues seemed to be incomparable 
with those of its other cities. Although the city enjoyed great 
wealth and prosperity under the Ayyubids, the memory of Al-e 
Hamdan rulers who had reigned there centuries earlier, was still 
cherished by people who recollected it nostalgically and 
lovingly. 

Kaméal-al-Din Ebn-al-Adim, whose tribal relations were all 
men of religious knowledge, enjoyed great renown as a man 
versed in history and literature in addition to being a mufti, 
teacher, and faqih. He had written a book on the history of 
Aleppo. If his interest in history did not arouse love of history in 
the young Mawlana, instead, his love for poetry and literature 
did have some influence on this young student. Mawlana had 
since long taken an interest in Abu-al-Tayyeb Motanabbi, the 
great Arab poet. Now in Aleppo and Shad-bakht and Halaviyye 
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madrasas, he came to show some interest in Abu-al-Ala’, poet 
and mystical philosopher of Ma’arra, who himself was an 
admirer of Motanabbi, and was then the focus of attention of 
men of spiritual taste and thought in Aleppo, Hamat, Damascus, 
Ma’arrat-al-No’m4n and most of other parts of Syria. Later on, 
the trace of this interest and its influence occasionally found an 
in Mawlana’s thought and expression, just as the intellectual and 
religious milieu of Aleppo had influenced his searching mind. 

Aleppo, which had often been the scene of quarrelling 
nomadic and urban elements in the region, and had frequently 
changed hands between crusaders and Moslems, was now the 
center of conflict and strife among groups and religious 
denominations. Amongst the adherents of these denominations 
Mawlana [though of Sunni persuation] particularly focused his 
attention on the state of the Shiites of Aleppo with great curiosity 
combined with regret and displeasure. The Ashura ceremonies 
there, which took place at the city-entrance of Antakiya 
(Antioch) from morning to night with crying and mouming over 
the martyrdom of Imam Hosayn and his beloved ones, aroused in 
Mawlana ideas also expressed years before by the poet Abu-al- 
Ala’ of Ma’arra in his poetry with respect to most of the 
followers of religions and sects; this poetry contained the poet’s 
sympathetic admonishment and compassionate rebuke. 

Also, from time to time Mawlana went to Damascus in order 
to benefit from the scholars and Sufis of the time. He even spent 
some of his student time there. When in Damascus, he arrived at 
Moqaddamiyye madrasa and took a room in the exterior building 
called barraniyye where, unlike the interior building - javaniyye 
- at which strict regulations were enforced, entries and exits at 
night were not checked so strictly. However, his stay in the 
barraniyye building was no problem in terms of his going to the 
teachers of other schools, as he seems to have attended the 
teaching sessions of Jamal-al-Din Mahmud Hasiri (d. 1239) one 
of the scholars from Bukhara. 

Damascus was still paradise of the western world or, 
according to the travelers of the time, ‘paradise on the earth’. Its 
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“Ghuta”which consisted of continuous gardens and the adjacent 
date palm groves with an elevation called “Robva” overlooking 
the area, encircled the entire city with greenery and freshness. 
The city’s main mosque (jame’), which had been built in place of 
a big Byzantine church, was, in its present shape, regarded a 
miracle of the art of architecture. What made it look more 
interesting to the non-local seeker of knowledge were the 
numerous classes of instruction and discussion taking place at 
different spots of the courtyard and in every corner of the 
mosque. These classes offered lessons on the Qor’an, Qor’anic 
interpretation, hadith, and any kind of discussion related to 
grammar, rhetoric, literature and poetry, often attracting anybody 
who passed by them. 

Mount Qisun outside Damascus, which dominated the city, 
with its many caves all over attracted men of asceticism and 
seclusion. This mountain that still cherished the memory of the 
past prophets and contained the shrines of the friends of God 
(awliyad) would lead any thoughtful contemplative pilgrim into a 
world beyond the worldly preoccupations making him reflect 
and meditate on the signs of existence. During his stay in 
Damascus, and stimulated by an intense desire to visit the 
righteous men and scholars, the young Mawlana would frequent 
the city’s j@me’ and this mysterious spiritual mountain. He found 
the opportunity of meeting with Muhyi-al-Din Ebn Arabi (d. 
1240) in this city. Perhaps the j@me’ of Damascus and Mount 
Q4sun enabled him to visit frequently with the celebrated awliya 
and scholars of the time. 

Anyway, Damascus that, years after Mawlana’s return to 
Konya often attracted him, now in these student years would 
remind him of Samarqand and happy joyous time of childhood 
years. Later on, he would remember Damascus and Samargand 
with equal vividness. Watching Damascus from Robva would 
arouse his admiration and astonishment. Its delightful gardens, 
exciting colorful bazaars, and varied people very often persuaded 
him to extend his stay there. 

Mawlana’s time was earnestly devoted to leaming, in 
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Aleppo under Ebn-al-Adim and in Damascus with masters of 
philology and literature. In both cities, subjects ranging from 
Qor’anic interpretation and hadith to jurisprudence and 
scholastic philosophy engaged his whole attention. Day in day 
out, he would so immerse himself in study, thought and 
discussion that one would not expect it from a “married” student. 
Sometimes, he would be so absorbed in his studies that he could 
find little time for rest and sleep; and time and again he would 
become sick and indisposed of fatigue. The study of fegh 
necessitated his meticulously delving in Qor’anic exegesis and 
the science of khelaf. The necessity of examining the foundations 
of ra’y (opinion) and giyas (analogy) caused him to reflect on 
the principles of fegh and the bases of logic. Hedaya-ye 
Marghinani and its commentaries every now and again led him 
to review the problems of fegh and think over its various topics. 

Discussion with his young fellow students frequently made 
him delve in the divans of the Arab poets, books on rhetoric, and 
works such as Hariri’s Maqamat and in what was related to the 
interpretation of the Qor’an and its obsolete words. Despite the 
fact that the bitter memory of the IIluminationist Shaikh 
Sohravardi the Martyred (d.1191) was still alive in the minds of 
the people of Aleppo and Damascus, the [Illuminationist] 
theosophy of philosophers occasionally aroused his curiosity. Of 
course, for a seeker of knowledge who had the ambition of 
obtaining the title of Grand Mufti of the entire territory of Rum 
and was, at his tutor’s instance, determined to become worthy of 
the designation of Sultan-al-Olama of the time, showing 
indifference toward the legacy of philosophers might, later on, 
hold him back from his opponents and rivals. And this was 
something that the highly motivated ambitious young student 
would not stand. After all, concerning what was related to the 
secrets of [Islamic] tenets didn’t a thorough investigation into the 
various issues of science of scholastic philosophy (ka/am) and 
exposition and criticism of the sayings and views of the likes of 
Ma§atoridi and Ash/’ari entail mastery of theosophical topics? 

Part of Mawlana’s time was also spent on ascetic practices to 
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which he was committed at Borhan-e Mohaqqeq’s emphatic 
recommendation: practices that became agreeable and a source 
of satisfaction in the course of time. Further, living at the 
madrasa made his immersion in such practices more available 
than when he was in the bosom of his family In Konya. In some 
part of the year, especially during the sacrosanct and sacred 
months, he often fasted from early morning to evening. He held 
nightly vigils. Prayers, invocations and the recitation of the 
Qor’an took a portion of his time. Allah was his constant 
recollection, which he had learned from his father and Sayyed 
Borhan. He repeated it all the time. Long prayers, invocations 
accompanied with crying and supplication, and the chelle (forty- 
day retreat), which would prevent him from associating with 
fellow-students and scholars, isolated him from people during 
these years at the madrasa. 

Thus, he was led from the knowledge of religion to the 
knowledge of Allah; from the wisdom of Shari’a (Islamic law) 
to the secrets of the gnosis of men of spiritual path (tarigat), and 
from the logic of knowledge to the logic of certitude (yagin). The 
jurisprudent-like pride was growing in him, but the attractiveness 
of spiritual poverty and asceticism made him doubtful about 
yielding to the pleasures made available for him through the rank 
(jah) and dignity of fagihs and muftis. Seven years of study, 
seven years of ascetic practices, and seven years of reflection, 
spent partly at the madrasas of Aleppo and Damascus and partly 
in the khanaq&h or at home in Qaysariyye or Konya (1233- 
1239), but under Sayyed Termedhi’s guidance and supervision, 
made Mawlana into a learned mufti and, at the same time, a 
mystic spiritual wayfarer. 

At the end of these years of study and seclusion, the young 
Mawlana not only was a vigorous vibrant preacher, but also he 
was, at the same time, a mufti, a fagih and a teacher of exoteric 
discursive knowledge. In Konya, where he retuned at the end of 
this relatively long period, whoever looked at him would find in 
his face the dignity and composure of the men of obedience 
admirable and stunning. His composure, which was free of any 
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pretension, gave his movements and gestures a stately air of 
glory and greatness. 


22. When at the age of thirty-three Jalal-al-Din Mawlana of 
Rum returned to Konya from Syria via Qaysariyye, he was 
regarded the grand mufti of the time. It was said that in the 
beginning of his reign the new Sultan of Rum, Ghiy&th-al-Din 
Kaykhosrow, had corresponded with Mawlana’s teachers in 
Syria regarding his return to Rum. Khorasanis, the city’s Akhis 
(brethren), and the dignitaries and scholars all welcomed him 
with great ardor and enthusiasm. Although he was not well 
established age-wise among the clerics, he was considered as an 
accomplished scholar even in the eyes of the celebrated men of 
knowledge. In formal traditional sciences he had become so 
versed that the likes of the fagih Seraj-al-Din Ormavi and the 
tradition-transmitter Sadr-al-Din Qunavi looked on him with 
great regard and respect. 

Sayyed Borhan who had held Mawlana in exceptionally high 
esteem both in Qaysariyye and then in Konya, found him at the 
pinnacle of both spiritual state (ha/) and discursive knowledge 
(qal) after a conversation. In fact, he found the young preacher 
just as he had wished. Borhan was especially glad that, before 
his death, he could see the beloved son of his Shaikh as 
competent in both hal and qal as his own Shaikh and master 
{Baha Valad], and better than his peers. On the other hand, after 
several years being away from Konya, Mawlana now became so 
closely intimate with Sayyed again that he could not readily let 
him return to Qaysariyye. However, this was the last time he 
could ever see his old tutor and critically senile instructor. The 
elderly man who was at this time seventy-eight years, passed 
away a short while after returning to Qaysariyye (1240), thus 
spoiling Mawlana’s joy and excitement for returning to Konya; 
he heard the sad news of Sayyed’s sudden demise only a few 
days afterwards. 

For Mawlana, Sayyed’s death was his father’s second death. 
Before going back to Qaysariyye, lest he would hurt the beloved 
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son of his Shaikh, Sayyed asked for his permission to leave for 
Qaysariyye more than once, but Mawlana who still loved him 
sincerely, could not bring himself to submit to this separation. At 
last, following Sayyed’s repeated insistence, Mawlana 
reluctantly yielded. After his return to Qaysariyye, Sayyed died 
far away from his homeland and in solitude, but among his 
staunch followers and admirers. Once aware of the sad incident, 
Mawlana rushed to Qaysriyye where he held an appropriate 
funeral and mourning gathering for the man. As Sayyed had no 
heir, Mawlana dealt out his inheritance among the poor. But he 
never forgot his memory and would quote his interesting words 
and axioms as long as he lived. 

Toward the end of his life and during the years when 
Mawlana was studying in Aleppo and Damascus, Borhan-e 
Mohgqgegq, on his frequent trips between Konya and Qaysariyye, 
felt exceedingly worn out. The states and bearings of his life 
resembled those of the poet San&a’i during his spiritual 
transforming years, whom he considered as representing perfect 
gnosis. Despite his earnest effort to set up preaching gatherings 
and friendly meetings those days, he was too fatigued, bored and 
out of sorts. Contrary to his youth when he performed severe 
ascetic practices and long prayers, in his final years he was 
somewhat heedless of the exoteric religious rituals. In dealing 
with his following and friends, he had become impatient and 
rough. To visitors and advocates who sought his company he 
often remained cold, silent and indifferent. He was so inattentive 
to the cleanliness of his home and clothes that when somebody 
demanded of him to wash his clothes, he retorted thus: “Hey, 
cheeky! Have we come to this world for washing clothes?” 

All the same, his instructive remarks and sermons greatly 
appealed to his admirers to the end of his life. What has 
remained of all that is concise and impressive and resembles 
aphorisms. With such warm expression that seemed reminiscent 
of Jesus Christ’s tone of voice, he would impart something like 
his [Jesus’] golden rule thus: “If you prick your foot on a thom, 
you would leave all the important things aside, and wholly attend 
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it. You ought to do the same with your brother”. In impelling his 
audience to forget all but Allah -— without which true 
renunciation is impossible for the spiritual wayfarer — he 
reminded them that “the remembrance of God becomes complete 
only when you forget everything except God”. When 
emphasizing the necessity of self-effacement which is in fact the 
realization of the concept of annihilation, he reminded that: “It is 
easy to run away from anything; it is difficult to run away from 
your own lower soul [nafs]. Your nafs is the source of all 
blights”. He was buried in his own khanag&ah. Apart from 
Mawlana, Saheb Shams-al-Din Isfahani also held a mourning 
meeting for him there in deep sorrow and utmost sincerity. 


23. Upon his arrival in Konya Mawlana Jalal-al-Din, who felt 
lonely after Sayyed’s death began to spend his time on the 
education of his children, managing his family affairs, preaching, 
teaching and prayer. After so many years of being away from 
home, now he found the reunion with his family and meeting 
with his beloved a source of pleasure. His sons had thrived and 
reached the age of puberty. When the seventy-year-old Sultan 
Valad (1241) appeared among people with him, it looked as if a 
younger brother had been walking with his elder brother. Ala-al- 
Din Mohammad was now fifteen or a little more. Despite his 
apparently weird behavior, he enjoyed Mawlana’s fatherly love 
and affection. 

However, the pleasure Mawlana derived from the presence 
of these two young boys at home and by his side did not prevent 
him from sending them away. Without any hesitation, he sent 
them both to Syria to continue their studies. Their absence was a 
source of great depression and grief for Gawhar Khatun who had 
got used to them during their father’s long absence. That the two 
brothers did not get along very well was of extra concern for the 
mother. The news coming from them indicated that there was 
some friction and disagreement between them, and this made 
Gawhar Khatun more restless in her separation from them. Their 
separation tormented Mawlana too, especially that reports about 
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them hardly evinced any progress in their studies. They were 
even reported to have prcticed rough and nasty behavior toward 
their attendant-servant. 

In his letters to either of them, Mawlana tried to conciliate 
between them and commit them to be serious about their study 
and be considerate towards their attendant. But it was difficult to 
make them maintain their friendship; the information reaching 
Konya concerning their situation was often a source of 
displeasure for him and a cause of anxiety and worry for Gawhar 
Khatun. Gawhar Khatun’s impatience and the old woman’s 
perturbation who had been their wet-nurse and nanny, and who 
was even more impatient than their mother in their absence, was 
yet again another source of distress for Mawlana who found this 
situation more and more intolerable. The circumstance at home 
turned his attention more and more to the outside life. 

Outside home, his time was steeped in preaching, teaching 
and making judicial decisions (fatwa). Seekers of knowledge 
would surge around him and huge numbers of followers and 
disciples would add excitement and thrill to his congregations. 
Before long, as Sultan Valad said later on, over ten thousand 
followers would gather around him. With his return to Konya, 
Baha Valad’s madrasa got fresh activity and vigor and the 
students attended Mawlana’s teaching sessions stimulated by a 
sense of curiosity or learning new things. In addition to the 
school assigned him since long and built in his father’s name, 
Mawlana was invited or committed to teach at several other 
well-known schools. Similarly, his preaching not only took place 
at his own school but also in his followers’ houses, Sufi 
khanaqahs and at Akhyan’s meetings. Large crowds with joy and 
excitement attended his preaching gatherings. Those who had 
rarely seen him on the preaching pulpit during his long stay in 
Syria, but had heard a lot about him from Sayyed Borh&an, now 
welcomed these meetings with greater interest and enthusiasm. 

The resumption of Baha Valad’s congregations which, after 
seven years or more, now enjoyed a young voice and a bright 
talent, gave new light and life to the living yet somewhat 
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obsolete and almost forgotten memory of those gatherings; and 
this was of particular exquisiteness and fascination to the 
Khorasani people there. If his lessons on jurisprudence and 
Qor’anic interpretation were solely for a few curious students, 
his preaching gatherings attracted a greater number of various 
social groups even from among Persian speaking Turks, emirs 
and the Akdashdn (a mixed ethnic group of Turks and Greeks). 

Thanks to Mawlana’s poetical taste and talent for story 
telling, his preaching gatherings seemed to be the perfected 
version of Baha Valad’s last gatherings for those who had seen 
such gatherings in Konya or Larande. His warm, confident and 
lively voice with its intimate echo as well as the warmth and 
excitement that was felt in this young Mawlana’s speech, 
invocations, warnings and admonitory remarks made his 
gatherings so thriving and attractive that they gradually 
overshadowed most of the gatherings of other preachers arousing 
their anger and jealousy. 

The proficiency he had in various sciences, the mastery he 
demonstrated to possess of the Qor’an and hadith, and, 
especially, the incomparable taste he showed in reciting poetry 
and relating stories and proverbs would drive his audience into 
an ecstatic state. As expected of his exceptional talent and 
unique sharp-wittedness, his answers to questions were full of 
fine pleasant remarks. Those who had seen Baha Valad’s 
preaching meetings too, often found Mawlana’s even warmer 
and more exciting. In fact, contrary to Baha Valad’s speeches 
that often smacked of some kind of arrogance and assertiveness 
— resulting from his insistence on commanding people to do 
good and dissuading them from wrong-doing — Mawlana’s were 
lively, modest and imbued with truthfulness and serenity. This 
excited the city’s mystics who attended his meetings with great 
desire and enthusiasm, and his rare and choice sayings 
increasingly circulated among people. 

Samples of such sermons that have survived to this day and 
constitute the collection of Majales-e Sab’a (‘Seven 
Sermons/Gatherings”’) are characterized by a scholarly dignified 
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tone and ascetic quality although they are nothing but a lifeless 
written reproduction of a series of lively vigorous sermons. As 
evident from these samples, in his preaching meetings, Mawlana 
spoke on the Qor’an and hadith, uttered exciting and effective 
invocations and prayers, related the stories of prophets, saints 
and the conditions of sinners and the repentant. During his 
preaching he recited exquisite and novel poetry and mentioned 
parables and instructive allegories. All these methods had a 
miraculous impact on his followers and audience, drove them to 
repentance and invocation, invited them to righteousness and 
piety and even caused them to cry and yell. 

His teaching sessions, held both in his own madrasa and 
other madrasas of the city, had a peculiar fascination as well. 
When setting out to go to other schools, the seekers of 
knowledge thronged forward proceeding with him. Also, when 
heading for mosques and preaching places, his followers 
accompanied him all the way. Anytime this retinue went back 
and for, there appeared a lot of hustle and bustle in the bazaar, 
and the multitude of Mawlana’s following almost obstructed the 
passers-by movement. People from all walks of life participated 
in his congregations; for instance, beside a young man such as 
Hosém-al-Din Chalabi, son of the Akhi of Orumiyye, there sat an 
illiterate old man, full of life though, like Salah-al-Din Fereydun 
Zarkub of Konya, who was one of Sayyed Borhin’s disciples, 
and whom Mawlana called ‘child of Sayyed Borhan’s soul and 
heart’. 


24. Mawlana’s modesty and sociability won him a good many 
advocates among businessmen, merchants, and even among the 
city’s sly mischievous men and ayyars. Although, on the way to 
his teaching or preaching place with a stately awe and scholarly 
grandeur, he was flanked by a retinue of special followers and 
enthusiastic students, he moved through the borough and bazaar 
in a very humane humble manner, behaving very kindly towards 
various classes of people, whether Moslems or Christians. He 
was devoid of the kind of grumpiness of pretentious ascetics and 
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the conceit of showy scholars that would distance him from 
those fascinated by his sayings and spiritual state. In his 
encounters with them, he demonstrated humility, went to their 
shops, accepted their invitations, and did not fail to visit their 
sick. He would not even mind mingling with the sly and ayyars. 
He was kind and friendly with Christians of the city and 
exhibited humility toward their priests; and if he occasionally 
teased them he had no intention of humiliating them, but wanted 
to admonish and guide them. 

The immensity of his following did not make him puffed-up; 
and if he ever drew pleasure from their admiration and flattery, 
he would be unwilling to consider himself as deserving such 
compliments. If his words did not occasionally seem to be 
devoid of pretentious claims it was because he was describing 
the state of the friends of God (awliya). He would not take the 
likes of such claims very seriously with respect to himself. He 
never spoke to his followers domineeringly and overbearingly. 
He loved them sincerely and honestly, and avoided despising and 
tormenting them, as was the habit of some of the Shaikhs of the 
time. In private and public, he gave simple, illuminating and 
unambiguous answers to their questions. He protected them 
against the oppressors’ violation and cruelty. In cases when their 
errors caused the angry overreaction of the powerful, he 
interceded with the latter on their behalf. When he judged it 
necessary, he would write letters of recommendation to 
authorities; and whenever there arose any problem between them 
and the Sultan’s agents he would try to get it solved in dead 
earnest. 

Within the first few years since his return to Konya, he 
found so many adherents among businessmen and ordinary 
craftsmen that the city’s clerics accused him of trying to attract 
the commoners. But he made no specific attempt to absorb the 
populace; the city’s elite were also fascinated by him. He had a 
great many loyal friends among emirs and grandees as well as 
among craftsmen and guilds. Such men as Saheb Shams-al-Din 
of Isfahan (killed 1248) and Jalal-al-Din Qaratay (d. 1254) 
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demonstrated as much sincere affection toward him as the likes 
of Salah-al-Din Zarkub, the old man of the bazaar, and Hos4m- 
al-Din Chalabi, head of a group of the City’s akhis did. 

The Zarkub of Konya, who was an illiterate peasant-like old 
man, but wholly full of fervor and spiritual joy, attended 
Mawlana’s preaching meetings, often giving exceptional vigor 
and warmth to such gatherings by his exciting yells; so exciting 
that they even had amazing impact on Mawlana himself. Hos4m- 
al-Din of Orumiyye, known as Chalabi and Ebn-e Akhi Turk, 
who was the leader of a group of the Akhis of the region attended 
Mawlana’s gatherings with his comrades, sincerely trying to be 
accepted by him and his followers. Among the sly commoners 
and ayyars of the city there were even some Christian rough 
troublemakers whom Mawlana’s modesty and affectionate 
manner fascinated. 

Thus, within a short time from Sayyed Borhan’s death and 
his own return from Qaysariyye to Konya, Jalal-al-Din 
Mohammad of Balkh became the Mawlana of Rum and the 
object of love and favorable reception of most social classes and 
guilds in the capital of that territory. The public at large counted 
him a leader of religion, and the religious leaders felt jealous of 
his popularity and social acceptance. His jurisprudent-like 
(faqihane) turban and loosely-sleeved gown clearly showed him 
in no need of the majesty and might of the clerics; and the 
retinue of students who escorted him from school to school 
demonstrated his splendor more dignified, more magnificent and 
more impressive than what was indeed the cause of the 
pomposity and ostentation of viziers and the city’s dignitaries. 
When he was passing through the borough and bazaar, even the 
Sultan’s courtiers highly admired his humble-looking dignity 
and equanimity, and in paying tributes to the man, they tried to 
do as well as his students. All along the way, anybody who 
wanted a fatwa, or was faced with a problem in Shari’2a or 
tariga (Sufi Path), or even was pursued or oppressed by a 
governor or an oppressor would approach him, ask him their 
questions, converse with him and seek his advice. 
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25. It was in one of these busy fast-moving years that 
Mawlana’s wife, Gawhar Kh&tun, died (circa 1242) and he got 
married again some time later. Kera Khatun of Konya who had a 
son, named Shams-al-Din Yahya, from her ex-husband, Shah 
Mohammad, became Mawlana’s new wife. Before long, she was 
able to bring back light and warmth of intimacy and love to 
Mawlana’s silence-stricken home. She also had a daughter, 
apparently from her previous husband. This young girl too 
entered Mawlana’s harem at the same time as her mother did and 
soon attracted the attention of Mawlana’s younger son, Ala-al- 
Din Mohammad. Her name was Kimiya Khatun, and Alij-al- 
Din’s interest in her was purely innocent resulting from their 
being of the same age group and of similar spiritual world. 
Although this interest was free of any inappropriateness, inside 
the home among the women in Mawlana’s harem, it implied a 
future marriage between these two youngsters. However, Ala-al- 
Din’s occupation with his studies and Mawlana’s awe and 
sternness at home did not allow anything on the matter to reach 
him those days. 

Mawlana’s concerns outside his home kept him away from 
this sort of womanish gossip going on inside the house. The 
immense reception he enjoyed for his teaching and preaching 
was very satisfying for him; perhaps causing pride to some 
extent. That various groups in the community sought his opinion 
on any religious problem, that the city’s nobility and grandees 
considered his company a source of pride and pleasure for them, 
and that even ayyars and rogues treated him with respect and 
politeness furnished him with joy and contentment. 

His mediation and his message received acceptance 
everywhere by emirs and governors of provinces. Although the 
Mongol incursions had dangerously exposed the territories of 
Rum’s Saljuq to violent disruption and insecurity (June 1243), 
the governors and emirs of Konya did whatever they could 
afford in terms of honoring and celebrating him. Badr-al-Din 
Gohartash (d. 1262), a military commander who had been an 
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advocate of Baha Valad’s, maintained his efforts to please his 
son as much as possible. Saheb Shams-al-Din of Isfahan (d. 
March 1248), a disciple of Sayyed Borhan’s, showed great 
interest in Mawlana. Also, Jalal-al-Din Qaratay, emir and 
sovereign of the whole territory, who wielded immense power 
those days, always held him in high esteem in the way a loyal 
follower would do. Mawlana’s letters to whoever they were sent 
would be received with gratitude and pleasure; and all these 
would pleasantly satisfy his ambitions as a faqih. 

All the same, the troubling tension of an ambiguous and 
intangible thought had long since kept spoiling this sense of 
pride and pleasure. The more he reflected upon his knowledge, 
his sermons and teaching and on his fame and public acceptance 
the more he felt that uneasy thought in his conscience. 
Uselessness of knowledge, the futility of one’s splendor as a 
fagih, and vanity of public fame became increasingly clear in his 
mind, exposing him to confusion ever more. Rhetoric, e/m-e 
khelaf, knowledge of feqgh and all that he had spent years of his 
life to learn at madrasas more and more appeared to him as 
absurd. Preaching, teaching, fatwa and all that, according to his 
followers, he had sought for “absolute perfection” (akmaliyyat) 
increasingly seemed to him like mirage and like ‘an image on the 
surface of water’ (nags-e bar ab). Which one of these was 
responsible for distancing man from truth, from humanity and 
from God? Whatever he thought, he would not find convincing 
answers to these tenacious questions that had long since 
confused his conscience. 

Of all that he had learnt or taught to others, he came up with 
nothing that could soothe his inner being: something that would 
lead him to definite indubitable certainty. Knowledge of syntax 
and rhetoric produced nothing but powers of oratory; and this 
was useless except that it would prepare him for overcoming his 
opponents. Poetry and literature made his meetings pleasant and 
his speeches more agreeable, but if one’s meetings and speeches 
do not yield anything beyond name and public recognition, what 
else would they be except trickery, deception, and fraudulence? 
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Conventional knowledge had enabled him to gain mastery in the 
Qor’an and hadith, but unless this mastery resulted in spiritual 
transformation it would be nothing but pretension and hypocrisy. 
Of all the renown and public popularity, what benefited muftis, 
fagihs and scholars most was the attainment of worldly eminence 
and position — that was an ephemeral shadow. 

With this degree of fame and measure of prominence, one 
could become a judge (qdzi), a ruler, a grand accountant and a 
scribe; one could become a viceroy; one could appropriate the 
property of orphans and the bereft on any pretext, taking control 
of endowments, wills, jurisdiction and mazalem (debts of which 
the creditor is not known); one may collaborate with kings and 
crown princes in cheating the oppressed and the intimidated and 
come to grips with their competing opponents; one may 
excommunicate and accuse others of corruption, knocking their 
opponents out through conspiracy and provocation; one may be 
able to have people imprisoned, fined, punished and, by a phony 
display of competence, make the public admire and submit to 
them. But what could come out of all these except that one is 
deeper and deeper immersed in beastly life, farther and farther 
moving away from human reality, from the perfection of the soul 
and from God’s path? 

These thoughts occurred to him in rare, but bright, moments 
when the young fagih enjoyed a calm and clear conscience free 
of the impurity of sin. During all these proud years, but void of 
[Satanic] temptations, these disturbing thoughts caused some 
indefinable unease and anxiety in his soul perturbing his 
conscience. When influenced by these thoughts, half of his being 
was in constant conflict with the other half. One half called him 
down into his childhood years, to the years of the privacy and 
simplicity of his father’s home in Balkh and Samargand; and the 
other half invited him to the world of power, world of fame, and 
the world of jurisprudential rank. And in this continuous 
struggle, he would suffer from what was the source of pride and 
self-importance, and from what gathered his followers around 
him every day, thus causing him to incur worry and 
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consternation. 
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26. In Konya, life, with all its opulent creative strength, 
continued to pass by calmly as usual, rolling along like a river, 
quietly and silently in its smooth bed. Mawlan’s inner tension 
tended to fade away into this heavy and boring continuity of 
everyday life. From his innermost depths, there rose the voice of 
an excited poet against that of the sober dignified mufti and 
modarres (teacher); but, in the uproar of everyday concerns, 
Mawlana had turned a deaf ear to all that. By yielding to the 
ordinary, he had shut the window of his heart to all spiritual and 
mystic visitations [varedat] letting the noisy discussions of 
madrasa continue to dominate his inner life and keep him in the 
cold grip of [conventional] knowledge and [formal] study despite 
his disturbed conscience. 

Neither would any spiritual joy cheer him up, nor would a 
heart-felt song run on his lips. He had neither any pain nor any 
love. Although, like other fagihs, he often composed poetry 
either to try his poetic ability or just for the fun of it, he had in 
him no flames, which would turn that poetry into a storm of fire. 
The Madrasa had kept him spellbound, harshly locking him up 
in the impregnable fortress of the mean desires of plebeian 
leaders. Similar to other heads of common people, his being was 
a peculiar amalgamation of aspirations and dreams brought 
under control with immense difficulty. But, contrary to many of 
his fellows, he had some piety and dignity with which he could, 
even in a powerful position, overwhelm the rough storm of those 
desires through his spiritual ability assuring people of his true 
moral purity and cleanliness. 

Nonetheless, one day this magic spell that the madrasa and 
clerical robe had created around him, was eventually broken and, 
following a sudden spiritual change, his inner life rose from the 
narrow dark gravelike abyss of formal teaching and preaching 
worthy of the taste and understanding ability of plebeians’ 
masters. The dreams of worldly religiosity and sacredness of the 
mufti and faqih disappeared from his vision and, under the warm 
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and fiery look of a stranger, named Shams of Tabriz, the real 
world began to unfold before his dream-stricken eyes. This 
elderly alien was an unknown man who had lately arrived in 
Konya and nobody in this crowded tumultuous capital of the 
Saljuq of Rum knew him. However, in the history of Konya, and 
the world’s history of mysticism and literature, his arrival in 
Konya remained as an important decisive incident. 

On that Saturday, 29 November 1244, when this Shams-al- 
Din Mohammad b. Malakdad of Tebriz reached Konya, Jalal-al- 
Din Mohammad of Balkh, known as Khodavandgar and 
Mawlana of Rum, was thirty-eight and, despite the inner struggle 
which urged him to free himself, he had submitted himself to the 
attractive life of men of the madrasa. Although deep in himself 
he was reflecting on eternity, he was still trapped in the shackles 
of the finite limited time of everyday life given to the mean 
pleasures and deceptions of the life of commoners’ masters. 

As understood from the accounts of his followers, on that 
day Mawlana was retuning home from the Cotton-sellers’ 
madrasa accompanied by a splendid retinue of young students 
and old followers. Due to the admiration and astonishment his 
lessons caused in the minds of his audience, he was 
exceptionally thrilled and thanks to the fame and popularity he 
enjoyed in those youthful years he felt innocent contentment in 
his heart. Further, no preparedness for a sudden change in his 
jurisprudent-like practice and ascetic behavior was apparent. 
Nevertheless, an indication of this change in his words, only in 
his words exemplified by the Majales-e Sab’a (Seven 
Gatherings/Sermons), was faintly visible. Here and there in these 
discourses - whose contents were hardly any more in accord with 
his outward behavior and actual practice than what was evident 
about other preachers of the city - Mawlana seems to have 
unwillingly or unknowingly shown some signs of this 
preparedness long before Shams reached Konya, or perhaps 
years before the awakening alarm was rung for him. 

In fact, some indication of this spiritual transformation was 
perceptible in his words, and solely in his words, which were of 
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course not substantiated by his personal conditions and varied 
deeds as a fagih and modarres. Some, like the old Salah-al-Din 
and the young Hosam-al-Din who followed these discourses with 
affection and enthusiasm found his preparedness for a sudden 
change of spiritual path perceptible in the verses he recited from 
the pulpit, in the stories he related in his sermons and in his 
admonishments and warnings to the audience. Nevertheless, his 
behavior in what was related to teaching sessions still showed 
the affected majesty and dignity of a stubborn uncompromising 
preacher or mufti. When passing down the bazaar, through the 
masses of other indifferent self-conceited people who, like him, 
were concerned about nothing but inferior mean daily needs, he 
demonstrated nothing of such preparedness in his gestures and 
movements. The ascetic practices he had done during his student 
years, the chelles (forty-year retreats) he had observed under 
Sayyed Borhan’s guidance and what he had heard from the 
Shaikhs in Syria or about the spiritual states of the past friends of 
God concerning the futility of worldly eminence and the 
knowledge of the leaders of commoners, had not prepared him 
for detaching himself from ephemeral possessions with which 
faqihs were concerned. 

On that particular day when he was cheerfully and 
contentedly returning home through bazaar, an unidentified 
passer-by, in such shape and garb that reminded one of bankrupt 
merchants, suddenly emerged from the crowd there, curtly 
grabbed the city’s proud awesome fagih and modarres, and 
looked him in the eye: the very eyes whose penetrating burning 
rays none of the followers and students could resist. The 
stranger’s voice shook the roof of the bazaar. This unfamiliar 
daring voice asked him a question in an abrupt and seemingly 
fallacious manner: “O evaluator of the world of meaning! Who 
was better, Mohammad or Bayazid?” The Mawlana of Rum who 
considered the highest rank of the friends of God (awliya) to be 
lower than the lowest station of prophets (anbiya) and found all 
the past awliya and great Shaikhs in agreement with him on that, 
retorted angrily thus: “Mohammad is the head of all the 
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prophets, what relationship could there be between him and 
Bayazid?” But the merchant-looking dervish who was not 
pleased with this response, shouted: “why then the former said: 
‘subhanaka ma ‘arafnadka’ (Glory be to You, we did not know 
You) but the latter said: subhani ma a’zamo sha’ni” (Glory be 
to me, how great is my station!)? 

The preacher and fagih of Konya, who had become 
acquainted with the world of the friends of God from what he 
had read and heard, had nothing but deep respect for Bayazid. 
Therefore, he could not denounce and condemn Bayazid 
incautiously. He was aware that the Sufi master’s claim [l.e. 
Bayazid’s] was not in contradiction with what had been reported 
from Mohammad, each pointing to a different spiritual state and 
station. So, he thought for a moment, and then answered: 
“Bayazid was impatient; he began to yell upon taking a sip of 
[spiritual] wine. But Mohammad was a sea-drinker; he did not 
lose his reason and composure just with one cup.” 

It was an interesting question-and-answer that was not 
difficult for Mawlana. Perhaps, every preacher in the city, with a 
little familiarity with Sufi opinions and sayings, would be able to 
answer such a question. But the question was put forward 
publicly and in the presence of men of the bazaar and 
commoners. The young inexperienced, and possibly too religious 
students who had joined Mawlana’s retinue from the madrasa, 
were little acquainted with this kind of sayings. The situation 
brought about at that particular moment was unbearable for 
Mawlana’s following, and the unidentified man seemed rather 
provocative and insulting. Mawlana remained silent for a minute 
and then began to stare at the stranger. But with the quick eye 
contact between them, their alienation turned into acquaintance. 
Their mutual looks, though brief and passing, deeply penetrated 
their hearts; and, by means of their inner language, they 
communicated what should be said. Shams’s look had told 
Mawilana: “I have come from a far-off place to see you, but with 
this heavy burden of [worldly] knowledge and presumption, how 
could you possibly meet Allah?” And Mawlana’s look had 
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responded: “O dervish, do not leave me; stay with me and take 
this hefty nuisance off my exhausted shoulders!” The exchange 
of these looks connected the two. 

This question filled Mawlana with ecstatic joy; and Shams 
also, as he later said, was inspired by Mawlana’s spiritual 
exuberance. The question-and-answer exchange between them 
was simple but caused astonishing effect on them. An 
inexplicable look, which was exchanged between them created a 
far more exceptional effect than the words, they actually spoke. 
Whatever it was, it surely created a spiritual storm in Mawlana. 
The dervish, whose visible mien looked like a man of bazaar and 
a bankrupt merchant, had conquered the fagih who was proudly 
proceeding in a stately manner. Under the piercing look of the 
unknown dervish, the young Jalal-al-Din was like a pigeon 
feeling the heaviness of a hawk’s shadow on its weak wings. He 
found himself inescapably horrified and frustrated before the old 
Shams-al-Din. Mawlana had another answer to this tenacious 
question, which was not possible to be mentioned in the presence 
of his retinue. Therefore, after giving his first answer, he 
dropped his head down to prevent the yet unsaid answer from 
“echoing” in his eyes, and to hide the secret he could not reveal 
before those present there. 


27. The question this itinerant stranger had asked Mawlana 
drove him into deep thought. A disturbed silence, which 
occurred after that question and answer and made them stare at 
each other for a moment, indicated that the problem seemed 
awesome, disturbing and even horrendous to both of them. 
Ironically, this very problem brought them close together as 
well. Nobody had ever put forward such a question to Mawlana 
nor had anyone penetrated his heart with such a bold question. 
For years, at his preaching meetings, he had replied to the 
questions asked by his audience, as other preachers customarily 
did. 

However, at no time had any question been put to him so 
frightful, so profound, and so out of place. To him as a preacher 
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and fagih, a question that placed the Shari'a (Islamic Law) 
against Tariga (Sufi Path) did not imply truthfulness and 
certainty. Besides, the answer he had provided for this question 
hardly removed the doubt created in his heart although it 
silenced the questioner. It was a subtle but hasty answer. It was a 
trick that every sensible preacher would employ to salvage 
himself from the dilemma of an answerless or irrelevant 
question. However, it did not make anything clear, still showing 
the gap between the Islamic Law and Sufi Path as a wide 
impassable abyss. 

The moment the question was put to him, Mawlana 
fathomed the depth of it, and his reply was meant to silence the 
questioner with some prosaic exaggeration in the presence of a 
number of inexperienced and infatuated or dumb disciples: the 
questioner who could not care about public denial and 
acceptance. Why did Bayazid not obey the Prophet? Why did he 
not say: “Glory to you? I did not know you”; instead of “Glory 
to me. How great is my station!” The depth of the problem was 
beyond Mawlana’s hurried answer. Mawlana had also realized 
the depth of the question from the very beginning; and it was the 
realization of this meaning that had shocked, transformed and 
made him be beside himself. Although he apparently provided an 
answer, that mysterious depth frightened Mawlana, because it 
represented the difference between the status of the prophet and 
that of the Vali (friend of God); it was a problem that would raise 
the issue of the position of Moses versus Khezr; and the way it 
was put in the stranger’s bold question, it could even take the 
argument as far as the brink of skepticism, heresy and apostasy. 

Nevertheless, what was proposed behind that question was a 
brilliant spark in whose frightening rays the Shaikh and mufti, 
Mawlana, saw everything in new light. In the light of those rays, 
he could see a world in which Moses had to seek his perfection 
in the company of Khezr. He was becoming familiarized with a 
new territory in which man could not attain his perfection except 
by renouncing himself. He was gaining access to an unknown 
domain where Bayazid stepped out of himself just as a snake 
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would burst out of its skin, uttering words that were not issued 
from his own tongue. But Mohammad whose understanding of 
the Divine Revelation had made him guide the public, clearly 
demonstrated that, except for what had been divinely revealed to 
him, his word was not empty of some trace of his self, because it 
was impossible for him to proselytize the Divine Revelation and 
establish his Shari’a without remaining with his self and within 
his self. 

It was in the middle of this visionary and sudden experience 
that after so many years Mawlana, at a critical moment, returned 
to the spiritual revelations of his childhood. It was by the light of 
such revelations that the middle-aged mufti and fagih of Konya 
changed into a little boy and in the spiritual rays of light 
reflected in the face of the questioner standing before him, he 
observed signs of the World of the Unseen, of the world beyond 
Haft Eqlim (Seven Domains) and of the climate of some kind of 
the ‘eighth domain’ [totally novel and unprecedented]! Also, he 
found the daring stranger with his fiery speech beyond the world 
of Bayazid and Khezr, far beyond one could possibly tolerate. 

In a state similar to what had also become achieved by his 
father, Baha Valad — a state between spiritual sobriety and 
intoxication - when staring at this unknown dervish, in the 
twinkling of an eye, he appeared as if he had seen Allah 
epiphanized in his face, in that garb, in that manifestation. In this 
visionary experience, the visage of the person who said: “Glory 
to you; we did know you [to the extent that you deserve]” 
combined with that of the person who said: “Glory to me. How 
great is my majesty”! Then, the face of that unidentified 
questioner appeared before his eyes with dazzling brilliance. 

To Mawlana in this spiritual brilliance, the old stranger 
appeared transformed into a divine epiphany. He turned into a 
luminous apparition, a divine being, who was moving Mawlana 
step by step up towards God from a remote distance full of 
distress and danger — to meet the Lord whom he had longed for 
all his life. However, the experience of penetrating into the depth 
of Shams’s question Mawlana had not gained from his madrasa 
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knowledge; he had learnt it from his spiritual revelations years 
before the madrasa days. Now he was wondering what he had 
gained from all those lost years of the madrasa! 


28. The stranger who was wearing a merchant dress and a 
tourist’s cap, yet whose whole body from head to toe revealed 
spiritual poverty and contentment, in this awe-inspiring and 
unexpected question-and-answer encounter, bewildered and 
overwhelmed the dignified and sober mufti and fagih of the 
madrasa circle. He had intensified in Mawlana’s mind the 
thought of the futility of the legacy of knowledge gained from 
madrasa. In the light of some swift and elusive reflection, 
Mawlana had realized that his knowledge and what had very 
slightly contaminated his soul, as a fagih, with arrogance in the 
Cotton sellers’ madrasa — mild and innocent though - was 
simply a plaything compared with that terrifying question. 

Once faced with such a disturbing question, Mawlana 
received help from that same inherited [sterile] knowledge of 
madrasa. He had thought about Bayazid of Bastam and about his 
strange words: “Glory to me; how great my majesty is!” ; he had 
considered the meaning of “Glory to you, we did not know you”. 
But he had found his knowledge incapable of delving in this 
problem and in penetrating a world where “Glory to me” and 
“Glory to you” are not in contradiction. He had considered the 
Shari’a, but found that mere reliance on it for crossing beyond 
the visible world was very hard. Of what he had learnt as e/m-e 
hal (direct spiritual realization) also nothing helped in terms of 
giving him the necessary courage and strength in this hazardous 
and horrifying crossing. He had found the world to which the 
“Glory to me” belonged beyond his limited knowledge; and he 
felt deeply sorry because forty years of his life had led to nothing 
except the kind of knowledge that was that much shallow, 
superficial, and limited. 

How late his eyes opened! How late he succeeded in 
discovering this simple fact! What was then the fruit of that 
[unimaginative] inherited knowledge, which proved shaky, 
worthless and wasted in just a second through the merchant- 
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looking dervish’s question? These irritating thoughts pulled him 
off the “horse” of pride and illusion. How easily a passing 
stranger overwhelmed the city’s Shaikh and mufti and modarres 
of the domain of Rum! 

From then on, it was no longer possible for Mawlana to take 
pride in the “horse” that was laden with that much arrogance and 
faqihlike conceit. He could no longer have a great regard for 
these naive credulous people who so humbly and obediently 
proceeded behind his proud pompous retinue. His cold heavy 
pride instantaneously melted away under the fiery scornful, but 
piercing and silent, look of the passing old man. All that pride 
and pomp was replaced by a sense of gratitude and humility for 
and a sense of submission to this unknown champion who had 
knocked him down, pulling him off the horse of arrogance. 

He “walked” the rest of the way in the stranger’s company. 
Although he continued to ride in order to maintain his high 
station as a fagih, in actuality he perceived himself absolutely on 
foot besides the stranger. The horse of pride from which the 
stranger had pulled him down was then a source of shame. From 
then on, the presence of the retinue who had accompanied him 
from the Cotton sellers’ madrasa seemed to be unnecessary for 
him. Within that short time, the dervish’s company that, minute 
by minute along the way, removed the veil of vanity from before 
his bewildered and insensitive eyes, acquainted Mawlana with 
the Truth that was beyond the knowledge of students and even 
beyond that of efficient instructors. Mawlana took him home. 
Now he had a guest from the unseen world, who was destined to 
free him from his hampering earthly concerns. 


29. Meeting this stranger was a magic ray of light that 
miraculously transformed the life of the eminent fagih and 
modarres of the time in Konya. From then on, Khodavandgar’s 
life acquired a different look. Those who did not fully realize the 
depth of the matter created in their imagination descriptions 
worthy of fables and tales. A number of the followers who 
regarded Mawlana the personification of all the world’s 
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charismatic or miraculous powers [karamat], and to whom the 
apparent occurrence of the incident seemed unbelievable and 
unimaginable, could not attribute Mawlana’s submission and 
humility to the stranger to nothing but miraculous powers. 
Inevitably, their imagination created simplistic naive stories 
about the incident all painted with accounts of charismatic acts. 

In one of such stories Shams is reported to have entered 
Mawlana’s teaching session. When he found the place filled with 
the noisy discussions of the men of madrasa, he began to 
ridicule them all in a very harsh manner. In order to despise the 
books there, he even asked Mawlana what they were! Mawlana, 
who had hidden his dignity and toughness as a fagih behind his 
silent look, retorted with scholarly pride thus: “this is what you 
do not know”. In the meanwhile, the books caught fire. The 
bewildered Mawlana asked the man what the story was; and he, 
in order to injure the fagih’s pride, replied in the latter’s manner: 
“this you do not know”! When he then left the gathering, 
Mawlana rose and followed him renouncing everything. 

Another story has it that when Shams entered Mawlana’s 
gathering, he found him sitting by the pond [in the court-yard of 
the madrasa]. When he asked Mawlana about the several books 
around him, he responded: “these belong to the world of 
discursive knowledge; what do have to do with them?” Shams 
reached the books and threw them into the pond one by one. 
Upon Mawlana’s strong objection a second later, Shams picked 
up the books one by one. They were not wet and none of them 
had been damaged. When Mawlana asked, in utter astonishment, 
what the secret was, Shams replied: “this is mystical tasting 
(dhawgq) and a spiritual state. What understanding do you have of 
all this?” 

There are other stories with similar elaborations originating 
in the limited mediocre imagination of his followers. Another 
example of such fictitious narrating is the story of the halvah- 
seller who went to Mawlana’s madrasa where Mawlana bought 
some halvah from him. Once he ate it he suddenly went mad. 
Perplexed he followed the halvah-seller and did not return to the 
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maadrasa after a long time. Again another story has it that one 
day when Mawlana was riding on a mule with a retinue 
accompanying him home from the madrasa, Shams ran into him. 
Proceeding along with him, he asked Mawlana: “what is the 
purpose all these ascetic practices, spiritual efforts and 
repetitions, and gaining knowledge”? Mawlana replied: “they are 
the rite and etiquette of the Shari’a”. Shams said: “these are all 
the exterior aspects”. Mawlana asked what was beyond that to 
which he responded thus: “knowledge (e/m) is what leads you to 
the unknown (ma’lum)”. Mawlana is said to have become 
puzzled, prostrated before the man and unavoidably stopped 
teaching. 

Nearly in all these kinds of stories which are the product of 
the imagination of simplistic uninformed followers fascinated by 
miraculous acts, the emphasis is on the claim that the knowledge 
of the men of madrasa is elm-e qal (dialectical or discursive 
discourse) while Shams invited Mawlana to e/m-e hal (direct 
intuition, esoteric knowledge) showing him the superiority of the 
latter. The presence of various kinds of charismatic acts in all 
these fictitious accounts does indicate lack of any relation 
between them and historical facts. The truth is that from his 
youth years, Mawlana had learnt what his father and Sayyed 
Borhan had reminded him of the difference between elm-e qal 
and elm-e hal. Besides, during his student years, at Sayyed 
Borhan’s instance, he had committed himself to acquiring both 
these kinds of knowledge; thus for him the difference between 
hal and qal hardly called for charismatic acts. Besides, what 
Shams had discussed with him in their first meeting did not 
concern e/m. Neither elm-e hal nor elm-e qal played any role in 
the issue he had put to him. What he said about Bayazid and 
Mohammad was not concerned with the story of knowledge but 
with that of the heart; it was also concerned with the necessity of 
directing attention to a world of which both kinds of knowledge 
are considered as veils. 

From what he had learnt during his student years, from what 
had become known to him through books and in the company of 
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Shaikhs, and from what his father and Sayyed Borhan had 
inculcated in him, Mawlana had come to know this much that 
what is obtainable though argumentative discussions at madrasa 
would not lead one to God’s path, and that whoever is seeking 
God ought “to wipe letters from pages” and set books ablaze. 
They should then seek what they desire outside the madrasa and 
khanag&h, inside their own being and in the very depth of their 
“freed-of-self ego” (khod-e az khod raste). It was not merely this 
that the stranger taught Mawlana and thus transformed him 
completely; Shams taught him that he should become 
courageous in putting aside books, in disregarding teaching 
gatherings and the madrasa, and in forgetting all about “how 
and why” procedure (lema wa Id nosallem) employed by fagihs 
in their scholarly discussions. 

Shams taught him to free himself from the shackles of 
faqihs’ knowledge, and to silence in him the irritating 
argumentative discussions of the formal seekers of knowledge. 
Mawlana was advised to discard the turban under which his head 
would be affected by melancholic presumption; he should 
dispense with that poor mute mule, and abandon the /aqgih-like 
behavior which would unjustifiably present him to the deceived 
as God’s representative, God’s friend and an instrument of the 
fulfillment of God’s Will and Ordinance. Instead, like all other 
people, he should prove himself to be God’s creature and subject 
to His command. Shams taught him that as long as, under the 
illusion resulting from life at the madrasa, he counted himself as 
God’s chosen one, as an agent through which God’s Wrath and 
Grace would be implemented, and as a person promoted to the 
rank of God’s top deputy [on the earth], he was bound to be 
barred from entering His path. He taught him that elm 
(knowledge), and even asceticism (zohd) mixed with the 
pretension and hypocrisy of the khanqg&h people would act as a 
veil; and unless this veil of earthly considerations and 
attachments is torn off, no witnessing of God would be possible 
for him: the witnessing which is referred to in the Qor’an 
(18:110) as “lega’a Rabbeh” (meeting his Lord). 
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The meeting of this stranger gave Mawlana the nerve to rip 
the veils of worldly attachments. With the help of what made 
him begin to reflect on the moment he met the stranger, Shams 
inspired him with the audacity to deliver himself from his own 
‘self, giving him back the flying ability that had begun to 
develop in him in his childhood, but had been taken from him 
during his student years thanks to his observance of the 
etiquettes of formalist scholars. He enabled Mawlana’s spiritual 
wings to fly again, wings that had been thwarted under the heavy 
etiquettes and formalistic practices of the madrasa and khang&h. 
The stories of miraculous acts and those of the books set ablaze 
or thrown into the water were all fictitious accounts created by 
the imagination of the common people who were unable to 
understand the subtleties of the matter. What Mawlana had found 
out by reflecting on the stranger’s question was beyond the grasp 
of tale-makers; thus, what they related about the meeting 
between Mawlana and Shams hardly went beyond descriptions 
of charismatic acts: descriptions compatible with their own way 
of thinking. 


30. With this meeting, apparently an unexpected incident, 
Mawlana began a new life; a new life that transformed a 
preacher and an ascetic of a whole territory into a dervish and an 
infatuated lover. Private meeting with Shams, with this newly 
arrived stranger was the starting point of this life. This secluded 
meeting was neither an ascetic seclusion nor a scholarly one. It 
was a spiritual retreat that would free Mawlana from the kind of 
friendship and loving communication, which was to prevent one 
from self-deliverance, from spiritual ascent (oruj) and from 
spiritual discipline on the way to God. 

From the very first days of his friendship with Shams, 
Mawlana left home and the madrasa so that the persistent 
seekers of knowledge would not bother him, the followers 
frequenting him, and those who would disturb his peace at home. 
He moved to the residence of Salah-al-Din Zarkub who had also 
been fascinated by Shams from the very beginning of their 
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acquaintance. Zarkub who had received these two spiritual 
guests into his home set to serve them with great interest and 
pleasure. In addition, the young Hosam-al-Din who, according to 
the customary practice of fotovvat (spiritual chivalry), felt 
committed to facilitate matters for and give services to others, 
was present everywhere around his beloved master and his 
seclusion, going there back and forth. Paper and books had no 
room at Salah-al-Din’s home and Mawlana who was used to 
reading forgot all about it in Shams’s company. Shams’s look 
which was full of spiritual light brimming with unspeakable 
words began to acquaint Mawlana with what he could not hear 
from the stupid, old and grumpy books. The secluded meeting 
lasted three months or more during which Mawlana’s household, 
who were certainly aware of his temporary residence, scarcely 
found any opportunity to visit there. In the stranger’s company, 
Mawlana had entered a world that was a great distance from that 
of his followers’ and relations’. When he was listening to 
Shams’s words he was led into a remote world through the old 
man’s piercing look, a distant world in which he would look at 
nothing but at transcendental horizons. 

Of Mawlana’s family members, his elder son, Sultan Valad, 
who was about twenty at the time, looked at the stranger with 
great admiration; he had not yet gained the daring to make 
acquaintance with the old man. His father’s interest in this 
stranger was enough for Sultan Valad to feel a loving sense in 
him toward the man. However, Ala-al-Din, who was younger 
and - like other seekers of knowledge — little cared for anything 
beyond e/m and ketab (knowledge and book), suspiciously 
looked at the secluded meeting in which the stranger’s company 
prevented his father from bothering about books and teaching 
sessions. Kera Khatun was displeased with this vagrant stranger 
who had separated her beloved husband from her; but the 
confidence she had in Mawlana discouraged her from somehow 
revealing her displeasure. 

The indignation of the followers and seekers of knowledge 
was not because teaching, preaching and books were completely 
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ignored in this private meeting; it was because they noticed that 
since Mawlana had begun to hold private meetings with Shams, 
their Shaikh and master had become a mere novice before him, 
and a renowned mufti, fagih and preacher who was counted as 
the Mawlana of Rum, had become like a primary school kid in 
the presence of this old “towrizi” (Tabrizi) as they called him. 
Besides, the length of Mawlana’s retreat had bored his devoted 
zealous and infatuated students driving them impatient and 
irritable. 

During this time, nevertheless, Mawlana lost his being in the 
person of Shams. Everyday, he became increasingly enchanted 
and absorbed by him, taking more and more heart-felt interest in 
the stranger as time passed by. He loved the man more than all 
the people he knew and all those he had known. He loved his 
inconsiderate behavior and sharp frank words. He loved his 
thoughts, which revealed new gnosis beyond books and booklets 
and beyond litanies and invocations. He loved his formative 
powerful magnetism that made a new thing out of Mawlana’s 
person. He forgot everything else in favor of Shams. For his 
sake, Mawlana sacrificed teaching and preaching as well as his 
high position and fame. He even put out of his mind the might 
and rank he had at home and at the madrasa, and in the eyes of 
acquaintances and strangers. He suddenly found himself a 
staunch follower of his, moving in his shadow, in his footstep, 
feeling no doubt, no surprise and no reservation. He was willing 
to give up everything without any hesitance and vacillation, and 
to sever relations with anybody and go after Shams everywhere 
from city to city and from borough to borough. 

As far as he remembered, Mawlana had been seeking Allah 
and the Hidden World all his life. Although his engagement in 
teaching and preaching trammeled him from this spiritual 
pursuit, the attraction of this pursuit had never left him even for a 
second. For him, Shams was a window to the “Hidden World” 
(ghayb), to the world of Allah. Or not, Shams was the very same 
“Hidden” that had opened up to Mawlana in the form of a 
window. With him, Mawlana connected to the Hidden and 
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became the very Hidden himself, finding it, with its entire 
infinite expanse, within the frame of that window. Shams had 
become the whole world for him, the entire existence; and 
through the profound love he had developed for him Mawlana 
came to love the whole being — the whole being that seemed both 
finite and infinite; perishable and, at the same time, eternal. 

During this time, Shams’s company made any other kind of 
company tasteless, boring and of no attraction for him. In his 
eyes, Shams was a superman, beyond human beings, and beyond 
the entire world. Or rather, he was the whole world and was 
different from the whole world. He would look at Shams and 
find the ghayb reflected in the waves emitting from his look. He 
would imagine the smile on his lips as a manifestation of Divine 
light; he would regard the harshness in his speech God’s wrath. 
When Shams moved his hand while speaking, Mawlana saw it as 
a kind of creative power that gradually transformed him into a 
different creature, a new human being. The command expressed 
in his speech was the very will of God and thus an ineluctable 
thing. Up until then, Mawlana had seen no other human being 
like Shams with such stately grandeur and majesty, yet wearing 
an ordinary shabby “bazaari-like” garb. He had never seen 
among human beings, anybody who would show such divine 
kindness now and divine anger then, and yet again return to 
reconciliation and tenderness. He gradually discovered in him a 
perfect man, an accomplished’ friend of God 
and the manifestation of the Divine Light. Mawlana bowed 
before him and loved his look sincerely. He could see in Shams’s 
eyes the fire Moses had witnessed in Mt. Sinai; and as if he had 
been burnt in the light of divine epiphany, he would consciously 
or unconsciously shout: “My Shams, and my God!” 

During those seclusion days when Mawlana was no more 
than a little school boy in the presence of Shams, the 
perceptional experience of an epiphany — similar to what 
occurred at Mt. Sinai - in the person of a divine being who was 
the entire world and greater than the entire world, seemed to him 
a return to the visionary revelations of his early life, a return to 
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the world of the spirits and the Hidden World, which he had 
experienced at his father’s home in Balkh and Samarqand, an 
experience that used to connect him to the angels and heavens 
above the clouds. Immersed in this divine epiphany, he imagined 
that Shams was the light of the heavens and earth, the light of 
existence and the infinite reality. 

With the experience of this epiphany, what he perceived 
intuitively was something like love: something similar to love 
that threw him into ecstasy and drove him out of his ‘self’, 
totally transforming him into another self. At the same time, 
despite this spiritual immersion, he had the intuitive realization 
that this experience was something beyond love. It was a 
peculiar state that could not be verbally described; and love, with 
all its spiritual magnificence, was unable to interpret except its 
lowest station. Mawlana’s state before Shams was beyond love — 
it was worship, it was annihilation, it was dissolution into the 
Everlasting Being. 


31. During this long seclusion, what turned a preacher and an 
ascetic into an ebullient “clapping” lover, but a silent mute 
novice, represented the defeat of the mind (reason) as against the 
heart and the humble loss of ego-consciousness of the elect 
(khassegan) in the being of the super-elect (akhass). However, 
the human language which is the translator of the ordinary things 
apprehended (modrakat) and can never express in words the 
varied critical and complex states of the soul and heart, could not 
find any other means, but “love”, to depict the spiritual state that 
vacillated between lunacy and deification/piety (ta’alloh). And 
this was the only name with which Mawlana could interpret his 
feelings for Shams. All the same, Mawlana, who referred to this 
strange state as love (eshq), was well aware that all his vigor, 
yearning and spiritual absorption could not be contained in this 
word. 

Love! But it was a kind of love that bore no relevance to 
what ordinary people would understand of this expression, 
people whose entire life is given to eating, sleeping, anger and 
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lust. And if they ever seek or think of anything else, they have 
nothing in mind beyond gaining some profit, avoiding some loss 
or securing their ease of mind. It was a unique, unmatched and 
transcendental love that linked the elect to the most elect, and the 
seeker of perfection to the perfect seeker. Mawlana called this 
spiritual state ‘love’, and his followers and friends also used the 
word to describe the same state. However, the term ‘love’, used 
even in its finest human sense, depicted nothing but a pale 
shadow or an ethereal apparition of the reality of that state. His 
relation with Shams had created a state beyond description. It 
was something, which dissolved the seeker into the sought, and 
spiritually united the lover with the beloved, leading the two, ina 
more perfect way, to a station beyond their own limited identity. 

This love, as it appeared in the person of Mawlana, was a 
buming flame that set his intellect and apprehension ability 
ablaze in the bright light of some kind of inspiration. It separated 
him from his own self, dissolving and absorbing him in the being 
of his beloved. Mawlana’s love was the immense 
insurmountable torrent of his soul against reason, mores, and all 
ordinary expediencies. Without this spiritual torrent, union with 
the reality of Shams, connection with the world in which ‘Glory 
to me’ does not contradict ‘Glory to You’, was not possible for 
him. This love had no resemblance to what is referred to as 
‘love’ in popular language. It was the annihilation of the 
“perfect” in “the most perfect” and the dissolution of “the elect” 
in “the most elect”. Mawlana did not see in Shams an elemental 
body (jesm-e onsori) or even a substantial soul (ruh-e jawhari). 
He witnessed the manifestation of the soul, the epiphany of light 
and the epiphany of essence (dhat), which others could not see. 
Thus, he considered the unconditional and unquestioning 
obedience of Shams’s guidance and advice a necessary 
obligation, finding secluded meeting with him to be secluded 
meeting with God. 


32. During this long seclusion and private meeting with nobody 
else present, Shams changed Mawlana’s world completely. He 
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took him back to the clean bright world of his home and the 
world of his early years at Balkh and Samarqand, which was the 
world of visionary disclosure and that of connecting with the 
world of the spirits and angels. In returning to the world of 
visionary revelations and witnessing of his childhood, in the 
meanwhile, he got the opportunity to enter the world of Shams 
that was reminiscent of his own childhood years. 

Shams had drawn him into his own world, but his was a 
world of excitement and agitation. Nobody was aware of this 
itinerant stranger’s past. All the same, his past was the past of an 
anxious restless soul. Nothing had pleased him in his whole life, 
nor had he taken interest in anything. As far as he recollected, he 
had spent his sixty-year life in the same state of wandering, 
obscurity and restlessness. No knowledge of what was taught at 
madrasas had brought him any real composure. He had found no 
sign of what he wanted with any Shaikh and spiritual guide at 
khangahs and hospices. He had abandoned his father, Ali b. 
Malekdad of Tabriz, who had regarded his young boy’s spiritual 
enthusiasm a kind of madness. His Shaikh and master, Abu Bakr 
Sulla-baf, had not been able to discover and reveal the essence of 
talent in this exceptional disciple; so, Shams had abandoned him 
too, leaving him in indignation and displeasure. In seeking Allah, 
whose love had driven him out of home, madrasa and khangah, 
he had despaired even of the great mystical philosophers and 
Mashdayekh of the time. All his life, he had sought Hagq (God) 
beyond egoism, while he had found none of the Mashayekh and 
pretenders inclined to such spiritual discipline. 

For a while at Baghdad, Shams had been in the company of 
Shaikh-al-Shoyukh (Master of masters) of the time, named 
Awhad-al-Din Kermani (d. 1238), but he had found the Shaikh 
blameworthy as he was accused of pedophilia and nazar bazi, 
that is, love for pretty faces [usually of beardless youth]. 
Therefore, Shams had left him. Also, at Aleppo for some time, 
he had become attracted by the sayings of Shaikh Sheh&b-al-Din 
Sohravardi the Martyr, but eventually those sayings had brought 
him no mental tranquility; thus he had stopped occupying 
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himself with them. In Damascus, he had encountered Shaikh 
Muhyi-al-Din b. Arabi, whom he referred to as ‘Shaikh 
Mohammad’, but he had not liked Ebn Arabi’s discourses either, 
often finding his states and sayings reprehensible. 

Shams had found all the Shaikhs and scholars he had met 
concerned with people and with their own selves. Wherever he 
had found these pretentious individuals, he had hated them 
because of their hypocrisy and trickery. He had revealed 
resentment against what the followers of these pretenders had 
naively thought of them. He had gibed at their Sufi bombast 
(tamat) and paradoxes/ecstatic sayings (shathiyyat). Many times, 
he had reproached them, often describing them as deprived of 
witnessing Haqgq (God). 

He had traveled from Tabriz to Konya, passing through 
many cities and stopping at many of them for short intervals. He 
had spent years of his life making long journeys. He had seen 
many Mashdayekh, philosophers and jurisprudents of the time 
and, only at Konya, in a conversation with Mawlana Jalal-al-Din 
— the preacher and mufti hailing from Khorasan and settling in 
Rum — discovered the one who could rightly comprehend his 
actual state, realize his concerns and understand him. He himself 
clearly stated that only Mawlana had found in him what his own 
Shaikh had not discovered in him [Shams]. 

In fact, his main concern and what he really wanted to draw 
God-seekers’ attention to was self-renunciation. He demanded 
from Mawlana only the abnegation of what made reason stand 
against the heart. He discouraged him from attaching more 
importance to public rejection/ acceptance and belief /disbelief 
than to love in seeking God. In his opinion, unless one gets out 
of one’s self, one is not to be considered the wayfarer of God’s 
path; and as long as the people of tamat (bombast) have not freed 
themselves from worldly desires and material shackles, their 
sheer pretentious claims and discursive arguments would not 
lead them to Haqq. 


33. During those retreat days when the Tabrizi man tried to free 
Mawlana from the bondage of ego-centrism and release him 
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from affections and desires resulting from social customs and 
conventional practices, Shams, through his weird claims or 
unacceptable requests, often caught Mawlana by surprise, 
ripping the “warp and woof of conceit” put round him by his 
eminence and rank as a fagih. He endeavored to crush his 
affected dignity and might that had resulted from his 
commitment to popular mores and conventions of the time, thus 
dragging him from behind the curtain of presumption. 

If Shams had ever demanded a pretty woman or a beautiful 
boy, or if he had wanted him to go to the Jews’ quarter of the 
city and, for his sake, carry a pitcher of wine on his shoulder to 
their very private retreat, Mawlana would not have found it hard 
to yield to those requests considering the degree of devotion and 
submission he felt toward the man. Mawlana knew that if Shams 
ever made such requests, it was because he wanted to trample on 
his fagihlike pride, and free him from the trammels of selfish 
good name and reputation which was nothing but being tied 
down to public approval and disapproval. The fact that he was 
daringly ready to fulfill these requests and their ilk in order to 
please the old man proved to Shams Mawlana’s resolution and 
firmness of thought in fighting against the lower soul (nafs); 
without this fighting, no spiritual progression on God’s Path 
would be possible. 

During this time, Mawlana considered himself a beginning 
pupil at Shams’s maktab (traditional elementary school) and 
never proceeded to do anything without his intimation. In return, 
Shams who wanted to release him from the limited circle of 
madrasa and from conceit and self-importance caused by 
popularity and renown, not only prevented him from teaching 
and preaching that constituted a hindrance to his freedom but 
also from studying and delving in books; because books, in his 
opinion, stopped him from directing his attention to the heart and 
to the world of the soul. Instead of all this and instead of 
becoming engaged in ascetic practices, he committed him to Sufi 
dance and music (sama’) through which one becomes connected 
with the worlds of heart and soul and with a world which is all 
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heart-savour and spiritual excitement; and to him, the people of 
God would not come out of the world of corporal considerations 
except through such musical audition. 

Therefore, through the strict observance of mystic seclusion 
and the practice of sama’, and in the company of the Tabrizi 
man, Mawlana soon found himself separated from the seekers of 
conventional knowledge, from the followers interested in 
sermons and moral advice, and from the fagih-like rank and 
magnificence related to his position as a modarres and mufti. 
Teaching and madrasa no longer had any attraction for him. 
Also, he found preaching and counseling sheer pretension, thus 
feeling fed up with it. He did not enjoy reading books; and if he 
ever happened to take an occasional look at the Favayed-e Valed 
(the Father’s Benefits) which Sayyed Borhan had encouraged 
him to study constantly; or if he glanced at Motanabbi’s Divan 
which he had very often read when studying in Syria or even 
before then, Shams would take the book from him preventing 
him from reading. To him, books - similar to preaching and 
teaching - were also like a veil that kept human essence hidden 
under false expediency-oriented “selves” and behind the curtain 
of illusion. 

This spiritual retreat, which none other than the old Sal&4h-al- 
Din and the young Hosdm-al-Din had the opportunity to hang 
around, was sometimes immersed in the mellifluous sound of 
ney (reed-pipe) and daf (a kind of tambourine). The enchanting 
spiritual music finely vibrating in the sound of the ney and lute, 
and the Sufi dance and ecstasy accompanied by the zest and 
excitement resulting from Shams’s sayings and movements that 
drove Mawlana bereft-of-self, immersed this spiritual retreat in 
waves of light and joy. Shams spoke with him of what could not 
be contained within the frame of sentences; he talked with him in 
an indirect allusive “language”; that is, whatever he was unable 
to express verbally, he would imply in the language of ‘look’. He 
would reveal in the language of dance what was not to be 
captured in speech. Through the parables he related for 
Mawlana, Shams unveiled the stupidity and lawlessness of 
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insincere untruthful pretenders. In the stories he told him, he 
evaluated and analyzed the spiritual biographies of the 
Mashayekh of the time and the ecstatic sayings of the past pirs 
(spiritual masters, directors). In the memories he recounted of 
the Mashaykh of the time, he made assessment of the states of 
the people of meaning as against the people of pretension. 

During the long hours of this spiritual seclusion, Mawlana 
listened to Shams. The language of silence, the language of 
music and dance that sounded mightily magnificent came to 
Mawlana as the voice of revelation and the voice of the angel 
from the unseen realm (hatef-e ghayb). He found everything 
gradually fading away in Shams’s voice, in Shams’s look, and in 
Shams’s exuberance and ecstatic state. Whatever existed in, 
around and beyond the seclusion room was absorbed in Shams’s 
voice becoming part of it. It even drew Mawlana into it. For 
Mawlana, everything disappeared in this voice, even Mawlana 
himself. Whatever existed then in the world was transformed 
into Shams and became Shams himself. 

To Mawlana, the sunlight that shone through the window 
was Shams himself, and the air creating joy and vigor in his 
chest came from Shams’s breath. The house was Shams all over; 
all the creatures in the world were Shams; beyond the creatures 
there was Shams; the very love that the remembrance of Allah 
let his heart be imbued with was again Shams. This thought was 
a temptation or an illusion that would not leave him, always 
permeating his mind like a spiritual revelation. This revelation 
would turn into a permanent thought; into a kind of light that 
shone through a crack in the wall; into the blue of the heavens 
which opened to the horizons of the Unseen World (ghayb) and 
the world of the spirits and angels; and into the spiritual ascent 
(oruj) to the infinite horizons of which Shams would now and 
again take Mawlana step by step. All this time, Mawlana called 
Shams his own master, his own beloved and his own God. 
During the seclusion when Mawlana was in the company of 
Shams, often than not he found himself exposed to spiritual 
changes. Time and time again, the experience of oruj, in his 
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childhood, whose story he had heard from his father, occurred to 
him. As often than not, he journeyed over the whole spiritual 
world and traversed the distance between being and non-being, 
like what Sayyed Mohaqgqiq had told him about the state of his 
childhood years. 

When Mawlana came out of this spiritual solitude after three 
months or more, he hardly resembled the same Mawlana as he 
had been a few months earlier when returning from the Cotton- 
sellers’ madrasa. Those who never found Mawlana again in the 
same stately and splendid appearance as a learned teacher riding 
on a mule accompanied by a retinue of followers and surrounded 
by enchanted seekers of knowledge, later came to be pleased 
with this fictitious story of the city’s story-tellers that Mawlana 
had become mad at his madrasa as a result of eating some 
halvah given him by a halvah-seller coming from the sugar- 
sellers caravanserai thus harming his intellectual faculty. 
Mawlana spent most of his life uselessly hunting for the halvah- 
seller; he eventually returned to the madrasa with the same 
incurable lunacy! This was the story later related to the 
Moroccan traveler, Ebn-e Battuta, by those who had never 
become aware of Mawlana’s transformed state of mind. They 
little knew about Mawlana’s second birth following his 
encounter with the man from Tabrizi. This new birth during his 
long seclusion turned an ordinary man, dependent on eating and 
sleeping, into a divine person who had set foot in a world beyond 
the human world. 

Following this spiritual seclusion, Mawlana saw people with 
a different eye — with more affection and with more interest. The 
pride and roughness specific to fagihs and people of knowledge 
had already subsided in him. He felt no alienation from anybody 
nor did he despise anyone. He turned his back to none nor did he 
condemn anyone. He saw a form of the microcosm in anyone 
around him. He found the microcosm a form of the macrocosm, 
seeing all these the essence of Shams, the essence of himself and 
the very thing that he found Shams and himself longingly and 
desperately seeking. His love for Shams, and immersion in the 
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being of Shams had led him beyond the world of the habitual and 
the familiar. 


34. When at the end of this long seclusion Mawlana returned to 
the circle of his followers, they were still prepared to be his 
‘prey’, but he himself had fallen prey to Shams, thinking of 
preying on nobody else. During that time, Shams became like 
Sayyed Borhén in Mawlana’s years of study and ascetic 
practices. It looked as if upon his second birth, like his first birth, 
he needed a spiritual attendant/tutor (/a/a) for his development; 
and this he found in the person of Shams. Though the seclusion 
period had ended, most of his time was spent with Shams. 
Sermon gatherings had been abandoned; teaching sessions had 
discontinued; and the followers could not benefit from the 
company of their beloved Shaikh except at sama’ ceremonies 
(audition of music and poetry and participation in dance), where 
they did not, however, have much opportunity to be in his 
company. All the same, in the eyes of the populace, sama’ 
gatherings were deemed heretical and unacceptable. Even some 
of Mawlana’s close friends were far from pleased with such 
gatherings. 

From the time when Mawlana’s meetings ceased to continue, 
Shams’s gatherings (majales), the accounts of which are known 
as Magqalat (Sayings), began. Like his select friends, Mawlana 
was also a “silent” listener, and by keeping silent he let his 
followers also benefit by Shams’s aphoristic sayings, and share 
his great interest in the man. However, Shams’s sayings that, 
according to him, came “in the manner of majesty/arrogance” 
(bar vajh-e kebriya) and were fierce, bold, and biting did not 
appeal to Mawlana’s followers who were accustomed to his 
manner of expression and balance between his thought and word. 
Therefore, they began to complain expressing displeasure with 
Shams’s gatherings and sayings. Some of them noisily 
demanded: “who on earth is this Shams whose follower is no 
less a man than Mawlana?” Some others grumbled that no ease 
and comfort can be attained from Shams. It was considered a 
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shame that the Mawlana of Khorasan and Rum, with such a 
perfect personality as his followers found in him, should appear 
before this Tabrizi man “like a two-year-old boy before his 
father”! 

All the same, Shams exercised as much authority over 
Mawlana’s followers as he did over him. Mawlana’s humility 
and submission to the man made the followers yield to him 
reluctantly. The incident at the Qarat&y madrasa in Konya, 
which widely made known Mawlana’s humility toward Shams 
among the public, proved to all Mawlana’s disciples the 
necessity of silent submission to the apparent pride and majesty 
of this unidentified dervish. On the occasion of the completion of 
a madrasa in the capital of Rum, Jalal-al-Din Qaratay, the 
renowned and celebrated ruler of Konya, had issued a great 
invitation. Apart from scholars and dignitaries, there were also 
present a good number from other classes of the society, 
including even Sufis and Akhyan. During the ceremony, as was 
customary at the time, a question was put forward for the 
scholars present to discuss. Various suggestions were stated on 
the matter. Mawlana did not like the various views of his fellow 
scholars concerning the question that where the head or the most 
respectable part of the congregation (sadr-e majles) could be. In 
a sarcastic tone, he said: “the head for the scholars is in the 
middle of the portico [of the madrasa]; the head for the mystics 
is the inside of their home; the head for the Sufis is by the 
portico; and according to the religion of lovers, the head is by the 
beloved.” The same moment, he rose from among the scholars, 
went to the foot of the place where the obscure strangers were to 
sit, and sat beside Shams. This move, which indirectly despised 
the scholars, raised the position of Shams in the eyes of 
Mawlana’s followers much higher than they imagined. 

Following the end of his seclusion, Mawlana returned to the 
circle of his followers, but he was no longer the Mawlana, he 
was all Shams. Mawlana had become silent, and Shams who 
hardly matched his eloquence, became his tongue. Shams spoke 
harshly, insolently and discourteously, and there was some kind 
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roughness and overt ambition in his speech, which seemed hard 
for Mawlana’s followers to bear. Shams would himself say: “my 
word comes in the manner of majesty, and people would not be 
able to tolerate it”. Nevertheless, Mawlana’s docility and silence 
in the presence of Shams compelled his followers to respect the 
man. Shams’s dominance over Mawlana was such that he gave 
up preaching and studying at the man’s intimation, no longer 
seeking the spiritual joy and pleasure he used to derive from 
such routine activity. Shams would sometimes sit at the entrance 
of Mawlana’s teaching place, allowing nobody to enter 
Mawlana’s presence before they gave him a little present. This 
story is reported in Aflaki’s hagiography the other way round, 
which is not correct. Nobody among Mawlana’s disciples was 
interested in Shams. Besides, Aflaki’s reference to the fact that 
money collected was given to the needy such as Salah-al-Din 
removes any confusion about the actual incident. That the money 
thus gained was given to the poor and the worthy of help was 
partly intended to ascertain the degree of the followers’ sincerity 
and devotion. Those among Mawlana’s followers who could 
afford donations were able to meet him, but the moneyless, who 
formed most of Mawlana’s intimate associates, were not that 
lucky unless they had gone through a lot of difficulty; thus they 
often had bitter squabbles with Shams. 

Even if Mawlana’s friends somehow managed to reach his 
presence, with Shams present there, Mawlana would remain 
quiet and listen to his Maqgalat (sayings). At Mawlana’s instance, 
these sayings were written down, with Mawlana among his 
followers, listening attentively in absolute silence. In these 
Magqalat of which a few hand-written copies, with slight 
differences in expression and arrangement, are still extant, 
Shams’s words were strange, witty, and full of sarcasm 
regarding pretenders. And Mawlana would try to prove the 
necessity of having faith in him to those who did not spiritually 
appreciate the old man’s words. A number of the stories about 
Shams were later related in Mawlana’s Mathnavi; thus some of 
his thoughts echoed in this book as well as in Mawlana’s 
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Qazaliyyat (lyrical poems). Some of the followers got badly 
dismayed at these sayings, but often gained certain benefit; and 
some others were impressed to some measure depending on the 
degree of their faith and on whether or not they saw him the 
same way as Mawlana saw and knew him. 

At Mawlana’s gatherings, possibly attended by the greatest 
of scholars in addition to his followers, Shams’s words were 
often replete with overt claims or sarcastic remarks, and a source 
of disapproval and dismay for those present there. Though he 
exaggerated in praising Mawlana, he would not refrain from 
occasionally overemphasizing his own greatness. He claimed 
that anybody whom he accepted as a follower would achieve the 
position of the ‘perfecting perfect’ [or perfected perfect], and he 
[Shams] would reveal God to them “without any doubt and 
guessing”; and this pretentious claim infuriated Mawlana’s 
followers because they regarded his status much higher than to 
become a disciple of Shams. At a meeting of scholars where they 
were discussing the philosophical issue of the eternity (gedam) 
of the world, Shams told the man who put forward the problem 
“what do you know of the eternity of the world? Make your step 
(gadam) firm; how do you know if you are eternal or temporal 
(hadeth)?” Apart from Mawlana, nobody was aware of the 
degree of Shams’s knowledge and the extent of his 
comprehension; so, the way he interfered in the sayings of 
scholars was met with discontentment. 

Nonetheless, though bitter and biting, his words often 
seemed to contain new and thought-provoking points. One day in 
Shams’s presence, a seeker of knowledge made the claim that he 
had proved the existence of God on the basis of definite reasons. 
The following day, Shams told him in a sardonic derisive way 
that: “last night, the angels descended to earth to pray for you as 
you have proved the existence their Lord! God’s existence is 
already proven; there is no need for your proving. The one 
whose existence should be proved in His presence is you!” 
Addressing a group of the scholars of the time who were talking 
about different branches of knowledge and arts and were having 
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strange discussions, he told them raucously and violently that: 
“how longer are you going to take pride in this “haddathand” 
[‘he related to us’; a stereotyped expression used by traditionists 
when quoting hadith from their sources]? Is there anybody 
among you who would say: “My heart related to me from my 
Lord?” 

This kind of haughty words and often full of egotistic and 
invective remarks, which immensely fascinated and enchanted 
Mawlana, was a source of indignation and displeasure for most 
of his followers. They treated Shams amiably in front of 
Mawlana, but their amiability was only a mask behind which 
they hid their strong hatred towards him. Their dislike for his 
dominance over Mawlana became so intense that some of them, 
when meeting him around away from Mawlana, drew a sword on 
him or muttered curses against him under their breath. They 
were displeased with this wandering stranger who had caused a 
wide gap between them and Mawlana. Thus, they threatened the 
man both directly and indirectly. It terribly irritated them to see 
“the beloved son of Baha Valad of Balkh become obedient to a 
Towrizi (= Tabrizi) guy”, as said by the Sufis of the city”, and 
[see] “the soil of Khorasan follow the soil of Tabriz”. They 
conspired against his life making things hard for the man. 
Eventually, all of a sudden he disappeared from Konya (11 
March, 1246) without even informing Mawlana of his intention. 


35. Shams had left Konya and traveled to an unknown 
destination. The news rapidly spread among Mawlana’s 
following creating in them a feeling of deliverance from a 
nightmare, from an awkward situation and a horrible dream: a 
nightmare and dream that had tortured them for fourteen months 
from November 1244 to March 1246, separated them from their 
master and beloved, caused them a lot of agony and exposed 
them to roughness and scorn. During that time, the religious 
people and even the Sufis of the city had described them as 
misled, called their Mawlana a madman and an apostate, 
regarding their sama’ sessions heretical and deeply misguided. 
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Now that Shams had left their city and their Mawlana, hope for 
returning to the past, to the gatherings for preaching, teaching, 
and the interpretation and recitation of the Qor’an began to rise 
in their hearts filling them with joy. 

But despite their assumption, the news of Shams’s 
disappearance had the impact of a sudden immense catastrophe 
in Mawlana’s mind. It was like a streak of lightning that shook 
him violently driving him out of his self. Mawlana had the 
feeling of someone who had suddenly lost the sun in daylight. 
He looked as though his eyesight, hope for life, and tranquility of 
heart had left him in the twinkling of an eye. His separation from 
Shams did not seem bearable for him; it did not seem even 
imaginable. For him, Shams was everything; he was his love, 
need, life and even God. Thus, he was not able to do without 
these that were his ‘everything’. 

When thinking about Shams from the perspective of his own 
state, Mawlana would see him like “a physician from the 
Unseen” who had come a long way to Rum to rescue his soul 
from the ardent attachment he had developed to exoteric 
knowledge and to the rank of fagihs. This divine physician had 
now left Mawlana while he still needed his miraculous treatment. 
At the same time, Mawlana was greatly interested in the Shari‘a, 
which he demonstrated by occupying himself with preaching and 
teaching. Therefore, he saw himself in the company of Khizr, the 
spiritual companion who had come in order to inform him of 
what was beyond the formal decrees of religion. Because of the 
thought that Khizr had abandoned him in the middle of a sea 
voyage, upon the strong waves of majma’-al-bahrayn 
[confluence of the two rivers where Moses met Kkizr], he felt 
fear and found no tranquility. 

The first reaction he showed was silence combined with 
bitterment and resentment. A terrible incident had occurred that 
had driven him to fear and despair. The suddenness of the 
happening had shocked him violently. He was so disappointed 
that he had no inclination to socialize with others. He knew that 
the clamor of his followers against Shams had made him leave 
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Konya; he was therefore very annoyed with them. 

From the very day that Shams vanished from Konya, 
Mawlana broke off with his followers severing any relations 
with the outside world. At home, not anybody realized the depth 
of the catastrophe that happened to him. Though Kera Khatun 
said nothing, she was pleased to see that the man, who had 
prevented her beloved husband from living at home and from 
attending to his family affairs, had now been lost. Contrary to his 
elder brother, Ala-al-Din Mohammad, Mawlana’s younger son 
was more interested in study, the madrasa, feqh and the Shari'a; 
thus, in his eyes, his father’s occupation with poetry and sama’ 
was beneath the dignity of a learned mufti and in conflict with 
the prestige of the family of the preacher of Balkh. Therefore, he 
could not hide his pleasure as to the Tabrizi man leaving his 
father. Only Sultan Valad, Mawlana’s elder son, showed some 
sympathy for his grieved father regarding the sudden 
disappearance of Shams. Like his father, he was also infatuated 
with Shams and, again like his father, called him his own 
‘sultan’, ‘beloved’ and God. Shams had greatly influenced him 
also, and considered his moral state worthy of praise because, 
among the city youth, he had found him staying away from 
hashish addiction and the practice of homoeroticism prevalent at 
the time. Sultan Valad was then twenty-one and, despite having a 
predilection for poetry and sama’, like his father, was immune 
from the questionable involvements of the time. It was his 
involvement with love for Shams, with love of poetry, and love 
of sama’ for which his younger brother would not forgive him; 
nor would he forgive his father who, before Sultan Valad, had 
become involved in such things. Now that Shams was no longer 
there, Ala-al-Din and a large number of Mawlana’s followers 
were happy. However, among the followers, Salah-al-Din 
Qunavi and Hos4m-al-Din Chalabi, there were a few others who 
shared Mawlana in his agony and reacted to Shams’s sudden 
absence with sorrow and fear. 

In this unexpected devastating incident, Mawlana had totally 
lost his stability and serenity, remaining surly, displeased, 
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disappointed and quiet. He confided his sorrow only to his son, 
Sultan valad. If he ever received any of his followers, it was the 
old Salah-al-Din and the young Hosém-al-Din who were also 
unhappy about the sudden disappearance of the man from 
Tabrizi. Their meeting was pleasant for Mawlana in those days 
of loneliness. 

He stayed away from other followers. He again sat in seclusion, 
and despite what his followers had assumed, he would not like to 
resume preaching and teaching, it was just impossible for him to 
do so. After breaking off with those worldly temporal desires, 
returning to them would be disloyalty to Shams. In those days of 
solitude and grief, he did not turn even to poetry. Without 
Shams, engaging in sama’ and music and ghazal was of little 
appeal and interest to him. 

Those days, his followers and seekers of knowledge 
uselessly hung around his house expecting his preaching and 
teaching, or longing for a conversation with him. The door of his 
house opened to nobody, and none could see Mawlana except for 
his household and very intimate friends. The followers, who 
found Mawlana so depressed, began to regret what they had 
done to Shams. Those whose only desire, until the last days of 
Shams’s stay in Konya, was that he might either die or quit the 
city, were very sorry, because they had been completely 
deprived of the company of their Shaikh. By repenting and 
sending letters or messages, they made apologies for what they 
had done and eamestly requested Shams’s return, offering to 
search for him. 

Mawlana accepted their apologies, but did not leave his 
seclusion. He did not receive anybody nor did he cheer them up 
with a smile. Anger and indignation in him was greater than he 
could tolerate the company of Shams’s enemies. He continued to 
remain in seclusion alone, downhearted and restless. He had not 
lost someone without whom he could have peace and 
composure. Days and weeks passed by and nothing could be 
seen in Mawlana’s state but silence, sorrow and dejection, which 
showed that in order to bring him peace of mind, they had to set 
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out immediately to search for his lost beloved. But there was no 
sign of him at all. “The flying Shams” who had run away from 
any alluring trap all his life, had always flown to unknown places 
from wherever he had found himself threatened. This time also, 
he had flown from the cage leaving no sign of his. In trying to 
find him, strong hope turned into expectation and expectation 
into despair. 


36. At last, a short note from Shams arrived: “It should be 
known to Mawlana that this za’if (humble man) is engaged in 
praying for you, and mingles with no creature”. The traveler who 
had come from Damascus had brought this brief letter. In this 
letter, Shams had implicitly discouraged Mawlana from mixing 
with his followers. Nothing was specified in this respect, but 
Mawlana grasped the main point of the letter through his sharp 
acumen. Even before receiving the letter, he had already given 
up mixing with non-intimates. Anyway, the news of Shams had 
eventually come from Damascus; from the blessed Damascus of 
which Mawlana had happy memories. In his daydreams or in his 
remote, vague and partly forgotten memories, he imagined that 
he had first met Shams in Damascus, in the city square amongst 
the multitudes. The memory he had of this - real or imaginary - 
meeting and what he remembered from his study years at 
Damascus and Aleppo increased his longing. His memory of 
those Damascus and Aleppo years was filled with fuzzy and 
unidentified faces of travelers and passers-by that sank the image 
of Shams into a halo of vagueness. 

Love of Damascus and the desire to see Shams excited his 
mind, but the anxiety and worries that had eroded his strength 
during this time had made him so fatally weak that he could not 
set off on this journey. Strongly excited by the short messagelike 
note from Shams, Mawlana sent him five or six versified letters 
in close succession expressing his ardent longing for him, but in 
a polite tone which was both indicative of his resentment and 
possibly his intention not to annoy him by revealing too much of 
his internal pains. Nonetheless, despite his extreme yearning for 
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going to Damascus, it was just impossible for him. 

At last one day, without waiting for Shams’s response to his 
letters, he summoned his son, Sultan Vala who had sincere 
sympathy for him and gave him some cash for his traveling 
expenses. He emphasized that he should go to Damascus and 
invite Shams to Konya with utmost humility and affection. He 
sent with him a short versified letter and twenty of his followers. 
He wanted him to entreat Shams to return to Konya. The letter 
was imbued with heart-felt yearning, but had a formal tone. It 
resembled the kind of yearning expressed in ordinary friendly 
letters [ekhvaniyyat] very skillfully written by scribes of 
Khorasan and Khw4razm at the time. The formal tone of the 
letter reflected the courteous humbleness that was reminiscent of 
a student addressing his master, or a junior writing to his senior. 
The rhythm, melody and theme of the poetry did not demonstrate 
exceptional ardor and emotion: a cold, dry, polite and, to some 
extent, aggrieved tone. That he wrote his letter in the form of a 
piece of poetry was meant to show his readiness for and interest 
in poetry to which he had been committed through private 
meetings with Shams. However, he explicitly noted in his letter 
that, during the time of his separation from Shams, he had never 
composed any poetry; and this remark would reveal to his 
beloved master the degree of his deep depression during the 
separation time. Thus, there was no further need for extra 
insistence on Shams’s return. 

When, after suffering a lot of troubles in a long and arduous 
journey, Sultan Valad and his companions reached Damascus. 
Guided by the addresses he had and through the information he 
had acquired about the condition of the city from his student 
years, he managed to find the lost beloved and “the elusive 
darling” of Khodavandgar there. He together with his 
companions made an apology for what had happened. Handing 
over to him Mawlana’s letter, he explained his father’s painful 
yearning for him and, with utmost humbleness, requested his 
return to Konya. Valad gave him the cash his father had sent him 
as a humble gift for his traveling expenses; this brought a fine 
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smile to the Shaikh’s lips, revealing his sense of pleasure and 
mild embarrassment. With an expression full of admonishment 
and complaint, yet indicative of his gratitude and contentment, 
Shams protested to Sultan Valad thus: “has Mawlana wanted to 
deceive us with this gold”? He immediately added: “but his 
command would have sufficed; no need for anything else”! 

Thus, he accepted Sultan Valad’s invitation, which was in 
fact from Mawlana and his followers. He then decided to return 
in their company. But when they reached Aleppo, he stopped, 
having his doubts about the necessity of this return. Perhaps he 
thought that Mawlana no longer needed him and, so, suspected 
that his return to the circle of his followers would imply any 
benefit. The attraction of running away arose again in his mind: 
running away towards the unknown which, from his youth, had 
committed him to constant journey into the external as well as 
spiritual worlds. Besides, Aleppo rekindled the memories of the 
seclusion and travels of his youth. He found the peaceful 
ambiance there helpful in running from the multitude into 
solitude. But Sultan Valad and his friends could not leave him 
half way to their destination and return to Mawlana without him. 
In that case, who would respond to Mawlana’s mental agitation 
and extreme impatience? Therefore, they desperately insisted on 
his return to Konya, doing their best to remove any doubts raised 
in him at Aleppo. 

Sultan Valad emphasized how terribly Shams was needed in 
Konya, and told him of his own love for him, of the followers’ 
longing and of Mawlana’s restlessness, incessantly requesting 
and encouraging him to return to Konya. His companions also 
tried and tried to talk him into leaving Aleppo. Despite Shams’s 
great desire for seeing Mawlana again, those days, Aleppo 
appealed to him more than Konya did. Later on, he reminded 
Sultan Valad that: “ had my father risen from his grave and 
summoned me out of Aleppo sending me the message that he 
had risen only to see me and that he would soon return to the 
grave, I would not have left Aleppo even for my father’s sake.”! 
It is evident that Sultan Valad’s insistence and earnest request on 
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the one hand, and what was related to Shams of Mawlana’s state 
by his followers, influenced him immensely. At last, his 
acceptance of Mawlana’s invitation brought Shams from Syria to 
Rum. 

All the way to Konya, while Shams was riding, Sultan Valad 
accompanied him on foot. Valad’s humbleness and extreme 
modesty removed from Shams’s memory all traces of resentment 
still remaining in his mind. Sultan Valad’s journey, which 
returned Shams to Konya, took a month. All this time Mawlana 
“was impatiently burning in the fire of yearning” awaiting 
Shams’s union. Mawlana’s painful wait [from Shams’s absence 
up until now] had taken a little less than three months: from 
February 1246 to May 1246. 
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37. The welcome extended to Shams was exceptional. Apart 
from Mawlana’s special followers, Sufis and Akhyan of the city 
had proceeded beyond the entrance gate of Konya to welcome 
the man. A messenger sent in advance by Sultan Valad had 
already informed Mawlana of Shams’s forthcoming arrival. The 
strong excitement and enthusiasm caused by this arrival gave 
Mawlana the inspiration for composing several lyrical thrilling 
ghazals brimming with joy and savor. As already invited, Shams 
in Sultan Valad’s company arrived straight at Mawlana’s home. 
When Mawlana embraced him for the first time, he felt that his 
soul was inseparable from his. Mawlana regained his previous 
enthusiasm and spiritual state and returned to the circle of his 
followers. 

In gratitude for Shams’s arrival, invitations were extended, 
feasts were given, and sama’ sessions were set up. Nobody cared 
for eating and sleeping. Nevertheless, neither sama’ and the lute 
were forgotten nor the singers and friends whose enthusiasm and 
spiritual savor stimulated Mawlana to jubilation, and to 
composing and reciting lively thrilling ghazals. 

At these gatherings, Sultan Valad, like Mawlana, revealed 
spiritual love for Shams, who, in his conversation with Mawlana, 
related his memories of the journey in Valad’s company from 
Syria to Rum and expressed admiration for Mawlana’s son. 
Mawilana’s exceptional attention to Sultan Valad, augmented by 
Shams’s admirable words about his friendship and sociability 
aroused a sense of jealousy and hatred in Ala-al-Din who kept 
away from his father’s sama’ and was already displeased with 
Sultan Valad. This hatred also concerned Shams who 
exaggerated in his admiration and praise of his brother. The 
continuation of sama’ gatherings that had spread Mawlana’s 
name around in the city among clerics, and people of fatwa and 
the madrasa, made Ala-al-Din exceedingly displeased with 
Shams. 

Meanwhile, the man from Tabrizi became interested in 
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Kimiyaé Khatun, who had been brought up and lived in 
Mawlana’s harem; so, it turned out that even men of God cannot 
be immune from falling into the trap of earthly love. Shams had 
always avoided any such traps, never yielding to any worldly 
desire. He had even avoided Mawlana’s stormy spiritual 
excitement. Despite all that he was now in love with this “pretty, 
innocent” girl. The old man had passed his sixties, wandered 
around the world, and gained every kind of experience. Up until 
then, the idea of getting married and of ending his bachelorship 
had never occurred to him. An internal voice had by then warned 
him against becoming attached to any worldly concerns. 
However, who is the person that does not occasionally seek his 
freedom from his own ‘self’ through love that entails self- 
negation? And we should bear in mind that any worldly 
attachment is somehow connected to the ‘self’. But Kimiya 
Khatun, whom Shams had met inside Mawlana’s harem, had 
dominated his whole being. Her love that had enchanted 
Mawlana’s “elusive idol” (sanam-e goriz-pay) was so 
intensively thrilling that it even encouraged the old man to 
consider marriage. 

For Shams, who had lived unmarried all his life and been 
kept away from the idea of getting married by constant 
occupation with traveling and spiritual journey, Kimiyé Khatun 
seemed a “live dream” and a spiritual experience in his path of 
spiritual perfection. She was the personification of an experience 
that satisfied his body as well as his soul. Further, the thought of 
marrying her was, to some measure, appropriate compliance with 
a Mohammedan practice, and did not inevitably seem in 
contradiction with progression on the path of spiritual perfection. 
Given his dominance over Mawlana’s home, had he not himself 
entertained the idea of this marriage, nobody among 
Khod4vandgar’s household could force him to do so, considering 
that he had shown absolute indifference to worldly 
considerations all his life. But when this marriage was proposed 
in Mawlana’s harem, it was accepted at once. 

All the same, the news of the forthcoming marriage inside 
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Mawlana’s home infuriated Ala-al-Din Mohammad who had 
shown some interest in the girl. Outside, the nosy inquisitive 
people who thought that the old man was not a good “match” for 
the girl expressed jealousy and displeasure. However, Shams had 
got used to Kimiya Khatun and the anger and threat of his 
enemies could no longer force him out of Konya this time. In the 
porch of the marasa where there was also the entrance to 
Mawlana’s harem, a few small rooms were assigned to Shams 
and his wife; therefore, he actually became one of the religiously 
legal insiders [maharem] of Mawlan’s harem. 

At first, Kimiya’s company provided Shams with an 
opportunity of staying away from his spiritual immersion and 
stopping for awhile the painful arduous mystical practices. His 
wife’s warm embrace enabled him occasionally to take refuge in 
the realm of: “O Homayra, speak to me” [a reference to the 
Prophet Mohammad who sometimes addressed his young wife, 
Ayesha, saying: “Kallemini, ya Homayra”, Homayra meaning a 
white or red-skinned girl] and temporarily cease the breath- 
taking spiritual ascension (oruj), forgetting about “/i ma’a Allah 
waqton” (I have a waqt [moment] with God [referring to a 
prophetic hadith]). However, love must have gradually made her 
appear to him as the manifestation of Allah’s light. According to 
his own report to Mawlana, when he was playing with her and 
stroking her hair in private, it looked as though God had 
appeared to him in the form of Kimiy4. Beside her, however, he 
felt that he was also a human being, hardly compatible with [the 
concept of] /i ma’a Allah; so, he had to pay attention to his ‘self’, 
to his physical desires, and to the voice he could hear from his 
body. 

Anyway, his physical love for Kimiya, which was, like his 
divine love, ardent, intense and restless, exposed him to the 
temptation of jealousy and suspicion. Alad-al-Din Mohammad, 
whose long-lasting intimacy with Kimiyaé was free of any 
suspicious feelings, was the object of this erotic jealousy and 
distrust. He always had to walk past Shams’s place that was 
close to the entrance of Mawlana’s harem, and this was a source 
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of suspicion for the loving old man. He objected to Ala-al-Din 
going freely back and for there several times. As indicated in his 
own Magalat (sayings), once he even “threatened” Ala-al-Din 
warning him not to go past his house at all. This warning and 
threatening that, like Ala-al-Din’s interest in Kimiya, was kept 
from Mawlana, had a wider echo outside than inside of the 
home. Ala-al-Din’s students who held this young religious 
teacher in great esteem, as well as a number of Mawlana’s 
followers who thought the old man’s residence adjacent to 
Mawlana’s harem was an insult to his family’s prestige, began to 
murmur their displeasure, grumbling that a stranger had entered 
Mawlana’s harem keeping the house owner’s son from getting 
into his father’s house! 

Opposition to Shams intensified by Ala-al-Din’s resentment 
at the old man’s “threat”, gradually increased. Backbiting and 
annoyance began to heighten again outside Mawlana’s harem, 
and once more Shams found himself threatened by Mawlana’s 
followers and seekers of knowledge. Though he had once told 
Sultan Vala in anger that if compelled to leave Konya this time, 
he would never return and nobody would find any trace of him, 
his love for Kimiya prevented him from carrying out this threat. 
Leaving Konya that involved breaking off with Mawlana’s 
harem and being deprived of the company of his beloved 
Kimiya, seemed just impossible for him. Of necessity, he 
exercised patience and tried to tolerate the taunting and anger of 
his enemies. Unlike his behavior in the past, he even avoided 
roughness and displayed calmness and sociability as much as he 
could. 

Thus, love enslaved the man who up until the age of sixty 
had avoided any worldly desires — and love has done and does 
many such things! Kimiya taught him what long journeys to 
remote places, and accompanying cold, unfeeling and arrogant 
Mashayekh and ascetics had not done so. 

Kimiy4 made him serene and social, and, according to a Sufi 
expression, led him from the station of union with God (/i ma’a 
Allah) to the earthly realm (of kallemini y4 Homayra). At the 
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same time, she removed from him the indifference and relaxed 
attitude that gave his sayings and states an air of conceit. 
Following this belated love, the old Shams began to change 
unknowingly and gradually. He limited Kimiya’s going-and- 
coming movement, got worried about her absence from home, 
and, like any old man with a young wife, had constant squabbles 
over her mixing with other women. When bored with the old 
man, Kimiya who was much younger than Shams would go to 
the mosque or bazaar in the company of the neighboring women. 
Whenever she went, together with young women, to a garden or 
to a party and returned home late, Shams, who had been 
absolutely indifferent to the whole world would be badly 
disturbed and treat his wife violently. 

After a stormy quarrel between the old man and his wife, 
which was followed by a three-day-long illness, death took 
Kimiy4’s life. Shams became deeply sad and restless. The fact 
that his beloved’s death (December, 1246) followed a violent 
dispute resulting from Kimya’s late arrival from the garden, 
made him terribly dismayed and regretful. How brief their 
married life was! It did not last even one year. This time, Kimiya 
Khatun had left home for an outing in a garden with Sultan 
Valad’s grandmother in the company of a group of women; and 
there was, thus, no room for suspicion. Did the companionship 
of this old woman who was Al4-al-Din Mohammad’s grand 
mother had aroused Shams’s mistrust and caused him to treat his 
young wife with violence? Whatever the reason, upon Kimiya’s 
return from the garden and in the wake of a severe squabble, she 
fell sick. Her death upset Shams profoundly. 

From then on, staying in the house where he had gained 
some peace of mind beside the loving Kimiy4 Khatun after years 
of wandering and drifting around, was impossible for Shams. In 
his opinion, Mawlana no longer needed him. He had already 
gone past the station of tabattol (renouncing the material world) 
which was to free him from craving for the fagih-like rank and 
magnificence. He was ascending the ladder of perfection. Except 
loving intimacy that could be an obstacle to Mawlana’s 
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progression on the path of perfection, nothing else was to make 
him remain in his company. Further, Shams’s departure from 
Konya meant him leaving behind a bitter memory and freeing 
himself from the thought of something that had already been 
lost. Now that there was no Kimiya, and now that his very 
presence there might be an obstacle in Mawlana’s way toward 
perfection, what was the point of remaining in Konya? 

Shams thought about his and Mawlana’s conditions for a 
week and, at last, he did not find it necessary to remain in 
Mawlana’s company any longer. Years before when Mawlana 
was emerging from the Cotton-sellers’ madrasa, with all that 
dignity and spectacular retinue, he was particularly interested in 
the rank of fagihs. But he had now become a true mystic free of 
any earthly desire. In those years, Mawlana was like a sick man 
who found in Shams a divine physician, but now this divine 
physician was spiritually sick and needed a physician himself. 
Had he stayed on in Konya and cherished Kimiya’s memory, 
which was still pleasant and fascinating to him, he would have 
needed a divine physician to help him get rid of this sickly 
earthly attachment. But he could hear this divine physician’s 
voice from his own broken heart. To get rid of this sickness he 
had to escape from Kimiya’s memory, and even from Mawlana’s 
harem and his life milieu, which was reminiscent of Kimiya’s 
memory. Therefore, without even informing Mawlana he left 
Konya by night. Perhaps the warning he had already given 
Sultan Valad as a threat was enough for the announcement of 
this absence. His perturbation, agony and displeasure were more 
than he could afford to bid farewell to his Mawlana before 
fleeing from Konya. 

Thus, without letting Mawlana know of his decision, Shams 
departed from Konya and, with this, he both rescued himself 
from Kimiy&a’s memory to some measure and withdrew from the 
Konyan environment where he had been treated with anger and 
threat from the moment of his arrival there. At the same time, 
when leaving Mawlana’s home and madrasa alone and so 
lonely, Shams was pleased about the change that had occurred in 
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Mawlana. The unseen voice or an inner intimation had sent him 
from Syria in search of Mawlana, and he had been able to cure 
him of the disease of pride and love for eminence. Now Shams 
was setting out on a no-return journey, feeling certain that a 
longer stay in Konya was going to be harmful to him and a 
source of danger for Mawlana. For a long time he had the habit 
of leaving his friends and acquaintances with no advance notice 
wherever they realized who he actually was. For this reason, he 
was called “flying Shams”; and this time the flying Shams set off 
along a road leading to distant and unknown horizons. 


38. After such a sad incident, the man who had so suddenly, 
quietly and secretly left his home and family remained a mystery 
for most people who had often been at variance with him in the 
city he was leaving behind after all those squabbles. People of 
Konya had lived with him, listened to his sermons and sayings, 
and been both gracious and hostile to him. Yet they now 
considered him a stranger who had aroused no interest in them. 
During that time, wherever he moved around among Mawlana’s 
friends, he caused more fear than love. Concerning what he said 
he attracted more resistance than acceptance. 

In the circle of Mawlana’s advocates Shams was like a fire 
that had to be extinguished before they could feel secure. They 
denounced his sayings and regarded his states with mistrust. 
Nonetheless, besides people’s sarcastic remarks and hostile acts, 
which were one important factor in his departure, his actual 
motive in this “fleeing and freeing” was Kimiya Khatun’s 
disturbing incident. Her memory was the last allurement, the 
denunciation of which would save him from the trap of earthly 
desires. Without Shams having any intention to seek it, freedom 
came to him unwanted. But a longer stop in Konya might have 
jeopardized this freedom; thus, his escape from Konya was a 
serious attempt to ensure his security. 

By “freeing” from this temptation, Shams was going to 
return to the world of obscurity, anonymity and aimless 
wandering. He was going to do away with the temptation of 
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remaining a Shaikh, and with the pride of delivering maqalat 
({usually] warning, thought-raising sayings) and the arrogance of 
speaking bombastic incomprehensible utterances. Thus, he was 
returning to be amongst the multitude - alone, free, and away 
from pretension. He found Mawlana having no need for him any 
more, taking this escape as a way to his own freedom. He was 
going to be lost on unknown roads, leaving behind the years of 
Konya. He was going to walk along the roads of fate all by 
himself, immune from any danger. He was going to get along 
with fate and, as in the past and like innumerable other 
individuals, disappear among the masses. 

It pleased him that during all this time, nobody except 
Mawlana had come to know Shams’s actual state as much as he 
deserved it. He felt no anger and rancor towards those who had 
not realized his spiritual state and had not fully understood the 
secret of Mawlana’s loving devotion and submission to him. 
When he deeply considered his own state, he would find no 
room for complaining about what Mawlana’s followers had done 
to him. As far as he could remember, his nervous, irritable and 
melancholic temperament that dominated his states and sayings 
throughout his life had made him the object of caring attention 
and love as well as hatred and repulsion on the part of the people 
around him. His states and behavior were such that they had 
caused him to be the object of constant questioning, prying and 
denouncing by non-intimates. Even if he provoked a sense of 
admiration in others once in a while, before long he would upset 
them by his peculiar remarks and abrupt behavior. 

There was no homogeneity in his nature, and it was this 
incompatible nature that had kept him from being attached to the 
ordinary and the conventional. At the same time, it had resulted 
in a contradiction in his state that had made it difficult for his 
acquaintances to come to understand him well enough. To his 
acquaintances, he appeared as a weird monster that desired to 
live like normal people and among them. He was a daring ayyar 
(free-spirited free-booter) who liked to represent himself as an 
ascetic disinterested in the worldly concerns. He was a clever 
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apostate who wanted to submit himself to, and be content with, 
all that ordinary reason would not accept concerning what is 
related to the transcendental world. But in reality, he was none of 
these. He was a spiritual wayfarer who, in seeking God, had 
taken a different path from what was customary among other 
wayfarers. 

His past life moved by before his eyes; and he could see that 
all his life he had stood aloof from everything, feeling separated 
from the whole world. From the beginning, he had not been able 
to get along with his father nor had he managed to have a 
friendly relationship with the many Shaikhs and teachers he had 
become associated with at khanqahs and madrasa during his 
wandering years. He had strongly discouraged Mawlana from 
teaching, preaching, books and madrasa, but had spent a large 
portion of his life on the people of madrasa. He had never 
written a book, but had let several books be made out of his 
sayings. He had considered celibacy the main condition for being 
detached from worldly concerns, but had allowed Kimia’s love 
to make him end his unmarried life. 

He had described the knowledge gained at madrasa as 
impeding one from achieving human perfection, but he had 
shown interest more or less in everything that was counted as 
related to the knowledge of the men of madrasa. At Damascus 
and Aleppo, he had conversed with Arab Shaikhs in Arabic, and 
even in Konya, he had delivered some of his sayings in Arabic, 
but he had very often called grammar and literature a waste of 
time. He had prevented Mawlana from studying the poet 
Motanabbi’s Divan, but in his Magalat (Sayings), he had 
frequently quoted from this and other Arab poets by way of 
example. He had not mentioned faqihs in a respectful tone, but 
had for some time read A/-Tanbih, the famous work by Imam 
Abu Eshaq of Shiraz under a teacher. He had criticized 
philosophers, but had proved himself well familiar with their 
discussions when debating with them over the philosophical 
problem of eternity and creation in time (gedam/hoduth). To the 
philosopher discussing this problem, he had protested: “spend 
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your life on investigating into your own spiritual state; what 
concern of yours is the eternity of the world?” When the 
philosopher claimed that the knowledge of God only comprised 
the universals (kolliyyat), Shams cunningly retorted thus: “what 
universal is there that does not include some particular?” 

All the same, he had not found the companionship of Sufis 
any better than that of the people of madrasa. Even when he had 
found these Sufis away from the truth of darvishi (dervishhood, 
spiritual poverty), he had preferred the companionship of fagihs 
to such Sufis. Despite the fact that, in his Magalat, he had 
frequently given sermons, he had often spoken of preachers in 
sarcastic and critical words. He had criticized them because they 
kept moralizing others rather than correcting their own deeds. He 
had jibed at them because they would make some affected 
gestures from the pulpit and call it ‘sermon’! Therefore, he had 
distanced himself from all the scholars, jurisprudents, 
theologians, philosophers and Sufis while, ironically enough, 
devoting most of his time to what was of great interest to these 
same kinds of people. 

In the meanwhile, what Shams referred to as “this love” had 
greatly engaged his mind from early childhood — love for God, 
love for the Truth (Hagq). He was not yet physically mature 
when “this love” kept him so preoccupied that several days 
would pass by without him having any desire for food. Even if 
there was any mention of food or if they had brought him food, 
he would indicate his decline by a gesture of hands or head. 
From those early years, this thought had been inculcated in his 
mind that he had to stop eating and sleeping until God Who had 
created him spoke to him; and that he would resume eating and 
sleeping only when he came to know how he had come [to this 
world], where he was to go and what the end would be. Though 
God had not spoken to him in human language and nobody had 
given him any answers to these questions, a voice from his 
innermost had made him closely acquainted with “this love” 
giving him ease of mind and tranquility. 

From very early years, “this” mysterious and strange “love” 
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had drawn him to solitude and caused him to withdraw from his 
mates and family. Of course, his discontented soul and 
inclination to solitude had become a source of anxiety for his 
father and a cause for his family’s annoyance. His father felt no 
intimacy in his company and he did not find any spiritual 
comfort in his father’s home either. Regarding his father, Shams 
thought, “he was a fine man, except that he was not a lover. A 
fine man is something and a lover something else”. However, for 
the father who was not a “lover”, “this” immature love, which 
had made the boy too peevish and too intolerable, was a cause of 
fear. In turn, the boy had not tolerated his father’s 
admonishments and, like any lover had not bowed to their 
fathers’ advice. At last, when entering the years of puberty, 
Shams had distanced himself from his father and from his way of 
living and thinking. He had left his father’s home separating 
from his family for the sake of “this love”. 

In those moments of loneliness and flight, memories of his 
life passed before him. These memories were combined with the 
tragic incident of Kimiya Khatun; and the love she had instilled 
in him was mixed with this love that had driven him out of his 
father’s home and submerged him in the dark depths of 
melancholia. However, kimiya’s incident had taught him the 
secret of true love. It had taught him that if love is not everything 
to man, then it is worthless to him. It had taught him that if he is 
not annihilated in the love that is everything to him, it means that 
“selfhood” still remains in him. It had taught him that the love in 
which selfhood still exists, it is not love; it is just a satanic 
passing desire that keeps him away from perfection. Now, 
despite the agitation Kimiya’s memory had caused in his soul, 
he, the flying Shams, was well aware that by going out of Konya 
he was leaving behind a period of spiritual stagnation, a period 
of decline, and a period of being away from perfection. So, at 
midnight, alone, without letting anybody know of his 
circumstances, he left Konya trekking along unknown roads, 
feeling happy that nobody was going to know anything of his 
whereabouts. 
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39. After Kimiya’s ill-fated end, Mawlana traced his lost 
beloved in Konya and Damascus and, reportedly, even in Tabriz 
searching nearby as well as distant roads for years, led by true 
and false rumors. Following Shams’s long absence, Mawlana 
occasionally received news of Shams’s death or murder, which 
he never believed. Those days and even in the following years, 
Sultan Valad who was Mawlana’s beloved intimate son, never 
mentioned in his biographies of Mawlana and Shams anything 
indicative of Shams’s murder or any conspiracy planned with the 
help of his brother, Ala-al-Din Mohammad, against the old man. 
Despite all these hints, the fact that, following Shams’s long 
absence, no traces of him were ever found, and that roads in 
Rum and Syria were exposed to chaos and insecurity because of 
Mongol incursions and the crusade expeditions rendered in the 
minds of some people the rumor of Shams’s death or murder 
feasible and justifiable. Nevertheless, it took a long time before a 
fictitious story was made up based on Shams’s murder and a 
conspiracy in which Ala-al-Din had a hand; a story that was 
recounted by a number of Sultan Valad’s followers, especially 
those who had close relationships with and were devoted to his 
son and successor, Aref Chalabi. 

There is an account based on the details of the myth of 
Shams’s murder and Ala-al-Din’s plot of which there is no 
reference in what Sultan Valad has written about Shams’s 
disappearance. However, this account was apparently ascribed to 
Sultan Valad a long time after his death by some of his followers 
who had joined Aref Chalabi. Fatema Khatun, Sultan Valad’s 
widow and Aref Chalabi’s mother, was reported to have said that 
Shams’s corpse had been discovered in a well and then brought 
out and buried by Sultan Valad. This information was in fact 
intended to make the actual myth look feasible. The combination 
of these accounts with what had been rumored in an exaggerated 
and unreal form about the hostile encounter between Shams and 
Ala-al-Din over Kimiya Khatun turned Shams’s sudden absence 
into a fictitious story like commonplace and hackneyed love 
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stories and crime fictions. As is evident, this story contains all 
the details of a love/crime fiction including rivalry, jealousy, 
conspiracy and crime, but the element of plausibility, which is 
often in the focus of the narrator’s attention in such stories, is 
absent in it. 

According to this mythical account, the night before he 
disappeared, Shams had a private meeting with Mawlana. 
Someone came in quietly and called him outside where seven 
men who had conspired with Ala-al-Din against Shams jumped 
out of ambush and stabbed him with a knife. Though, when 
going out, he told Mawlana that he was being called to death, he 
took no precautionary measure, nor did Mawlana stop him from 
going. His yelling, which drove the conspirers unconscious for a 
moment, made Mawlana and his harem rush out to help him. In 
the end, there was nothing left of Shams but a drop of blood on 
the ground. His corpse had vanished completely. Mawlana 
grieved over this tragic loss for forty days and remained in 
mourning to the end of his life. After a while, the killers of 
Shams were destroyed each in a different manner. Al-al-Din 
contracted a severe disease and died of it (circa 1246) or of a 
wound. As he was too angry and depressed, Mawlana went to 
some garden outside of Konya, and did not attend Shams’s 
funeral. Later on, in his sleep Mawlana learnt about the signs of 
his corpse hinted by Shams himself. At Sultan Valad’s instance, 
his body was lifted out of a deep well and buried somewhere in 
the vicinity. Since nothing about all this was reported to 
Mawlana (!), he went after him hoping for his return. Ala-al-Din 
was out of favor with Mawlana and never regained his father’s 
attention. 

All the signs of falsity and fabrication are evident in this 
story. A number of liars made it up and some naive individuals 
related it and spread it around. There were a lot of questions 
regarding the details of the story that the credulous people failed 
to take note of or solve. If Shams had been called out from 
Mawlana’s presence to be murdered, why did Mawlana not stop 
him? Why did Shams yield to this call so readily considering that 
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he had a rebellious and unbending nature? Why did Mawlana, 
who knew about Shams’s murder, not stop searching for him and 
why did he suffer so much trouble for finding him? If the 
identity of the seven ill-fated killers of Shams had been known, 
why did not Sultan Valad’s intimates reveal their names nor did 
shehna (sheriff), qazi (judge), mohtaseb (enforcement officer of 
Shari'a law) chase them in accordance with Shari'a injunction? 
If the murder and burial of Shams had been kept from Mawlana 
purposely — which was not possible — why did police officers 
and law enforcement men fail to pursue the murder case, 
considering that they together with the jurisprudents of the city 
were suspicious about Mawlana and regarded his music and 
dance sessions heretical? 

The story of Ala-al-Din’s death which, according to this 
same story, occurred not long after Shams’s murder (circa 1246), 
was entirely fictitious. He died (July 1262) at least fifteen years 
after Shams’s departure, and this is a fact to which his 
gravestone bears evidence. Further, even though Mawlana did 
not hold him in very favorable regard because of his strong 
disagreement with farigat (the Sufi Path) and the practice of 
sama’, he never ignored him and did express sorrow over his 
death. That Mawlana left the city and did not participate in Ala- 
al-Din’s funeral, if true, was most probably due to his profound 
grief. There are, and have been, many people mentally unable to 
attend such occasions. Moreover, in a letter Mawlana wrote to a 
judge regarding Ala-al-Din’s household, he clearly demonstrated 
all his fatherly feelings towards him. Despite his being 
displeased with Ala-al-Din from early childhood, Sultan Valad 
wrote a moving quatrain over his death, thus expressing his deep 
sorrow and despondency. 

The facts of Mawlana and Sultan Valad’s lives do not 
confirm any of the details in this invented story. After all, how 
could the murder of such a man be kept from Mawlana, a man 
whose separation he was unable to stand even for one day? How 
could Mawlana be so indifferent? Until half a century after Ala- 
al-Din’s demise, the story was deemed nothing but a rumor or 
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possibility, and was taken as a pretext for criticizing Ala-al-Din 
only when years later there arose some discord between the 
descendents of the two brothers. And this indicates that, in all 
probability, the story had been invented. The study of what is 
known as “Shams’s Station” (maqgam-e Shams) in Konya and of 
what is referred to as Shams’s well and grave bears no witness to 
the genuineness of this story. With Shams’s many foes and 
friends about, his murder was not possible to be kept secret from 
others; and in particular, it was impossible that jurisprudents, 
judges and muftis who had shown great mistrust of Mawlana’s 
circle of friends, would not use the news of Shams’s sudden 
absence and the mere rumor of his murder as an excuse for 
accusing Mawlana and his family before the shehna. If the story 
had been related during Mawlana’s life or even during Hosaim- 
al-Din’ time, it would undoubtedly have become a cause of 
mockery and caustic remarks for those who were skeptical about 
it. 

Of course, the details of the account are far from true, but a 
combination of them makes a fascinating story anyway: a 
love/crime story some of whose elements, such as blood, well, 
knife, death and murder are among Mawlana’s own metaphors 
and allusions in his elegies for Shams. Further, in a ghazal 
(lyrical ode) Mawlana himself made an indirect reference to the 
rumor about Shams’s murder, but he also revealed his disbelief 
in the matter by making a reference to Tabriz. However, because 
the story included certain elements, which were combined with 
accounts of mysteries and charismatic powers (kerdmat), it came 
to be agreeable to some simplistic minds. Doubting the 
credibility of the story, despite all the signs of fabrication, did 
not seem possible for those minds. Perhaps, the fact that this 
fictitious account connects Shams more to the realm of fantasies 
and myths is one main factor in its reputation. However, the 
claims for the estates and endowments which led to some 
adverse encounter between Al4-al-Din’s and Sultan Valad’s 
descendents originated in the differences between Aref Chalabi, 
Sultan Valad’s son, and Ala-al-Din Qirshahri, one of Ala-al-Din 
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Mohammad’s sons. 

Ironically, in the amorous incident of the old man of Tabriz, 
Ala-al-Din’s pure and unaffected family intimacy with Kimiya 
Khatun made him the object of widespread rumors leading to his 
accusation of conspiracy against Shams. But Shams, whose 
departure from Konya helped him forget Kimiy4’s memory, in 
turn became the victim of an imaginary plot primarily designed 
to spoil Ala-al-Din’s memory, incidentally winning Shams 
popular sympathy and love. How incomprehensible popular 
psychology is! And how eagerly the populace demonstrates 
interest and confidence in what that conceals the truth in myth, 
thus giving them a wider scope to put faith in indecipherable 
mysteries! 


40. The total time between Shams’s appearance in Konya and 
his disappearance did not take longer than two _ years. 
Nevertheless, his memory remained alive in Mawlana’s works 
forever, staying with Mawlana’s followers for centuries. All the 
same, the details of his life remained in a halo of myth combined 
with accounts of charismatic acts, concealing his actual states. 
The little information about certain details of his life available 
beyond those invented stories is based on scattered allusions 
made in his Maqdlat. 

As far as one can see from Shams’s own words and from 
certain accounts, he left his father’s home at an early age and, as 
is customary for Sufis, set on a journey to see people and places. 
His father, Ali b. Malakdad of Tabriz was apparently a fine pious 
man, but little familiar with his son’s states. Drawing a 
comparison between him and his father, he described his own 
state as resembling that of a duck hatched out under a domestic 
hen. When a baby duck hatches, it necessarily walks straight to 
the sea, but the hen, which has incubated it, will remain on land, 
no way to go to the sea. According to him, when he was close to 
the age of puberty, love of visiting people and places around the 
world led him out of his father’s home. From what he says about 
his father, it is evident that he had nothing to do with the kiyas of 
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Alamut [Isma’ili rulers at the -Alamut region, north east of 
Qazvin]; there are other indications that render this attribution 
baseless. 

There is little known about the details of his differences with 
his father and about the length of his stay in Tabriz after leaving 
his father’s home. Nor is there any clear information to show at 
what age he went to Tabriz again following his journey to 
Qazvin. It seems that, from then on, not all of his time was spent 
at the madrasa and khanqah, but some of it was devoted to trade 
and handicraft. His interest in the bazaar and arrival at 
caravanserais should be explained in terms of his intimacy with 
activities related to craftsmanship. From what he says about 
these years, it is implied that, before reaching the stage of 
puberty, he attended sama’ gatherings of dervishes and 
maintained great interest in Sufi dancing. Sometime during those 
years, he stayed in Qazvin, and had some memories from the 
time following the incursions of the Alamut Malaheda 
[Isma’ilis] and learnt serious and humorous stories about people 
of Qazvin. In fact, he was approaching the age of puberty (circa 
1197) when the Qazvin region was in a critical state of terror and 
panic resulting from the assaults and terrorist attacks made on 
the local people by Isma’ili Batenis. That he is said to have 
stayed for a while at the khanagah of Rokn-al-Din Sajasi (d. after 
1209) suggests that, in his youth, he should have lived in Qazvin 
and Zanjan for some time. 

The love that had brought him out of his father’s home 
before puberty, must undoubtedly have led him also to madrasas 
and khanaqahs in search of “the truth”. Answers to some of the 
questions he had in mind from his early years (khordagi) were to 
be found in such madrasa sciences as scholastic theology 
(kalam) and philosophy. The rest were questions that were 
solved at khanq&ahs. Therefore, the God-seeking boy who had 
been exposed to “this love” by some kind of holy lunacy had 
found himself compelled to devote some of his time to madrasas 
and khanaqahs while working hard to earn his livelihood. 

According to Shams, he never showed any inclination to 
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gambling and sabzak (hashish) to which Sufis were generally 
addicted. This indicates that his inadaptable belligerent 
temperament had protected him from what was the source of 
behavioral deviation of his contemporary youngsters. While, in 
those wandering years, he had to resign himself to various crafts 
and occupations in order to make a living, he showed some 
propensity to the knowledge of the people of the madrasa, 
studied the Qor’an and hadith (tradition), and became acquainted 
with fegh (jurisprudence] and kalam [scholastic theology). He 
came to take interest in the companionship of Sufis, and kept 
attending preaching congregations. Above all, his piety made 
him immune against any kind of moral deviance. 

He tested many of the Shaikhs of the time, but he seems to 
have found with them none of the things he had been seeking. In 
Tabriz, he was for some time a follower of Shaikh Abu Bakr 
Solle-baf (basket weaver), but left him after a while, because he 
thought that: “the Shaikh has received spiritual intoxication from 
God, but he does not have the sobriety that follows it”. It was the 
lack of this sobriety that had prevented the Shaikh from seeing 
what was in Shams; therefore, the latter turned his back on him 
with discontentment. Considering that from his early childhood, 
Shams had always looked for the truth and the people of God, it 
is not improbable that during his long journeys, which took him 
from Khorasan and Transoxiana to Mesopotamia and Syria, he 
may have been in the company of other Mashayekh (Shaikhs) 
too. Rokn-al-Din Sajasi and Baba Kamal-e Jandi may each have 
attracted him for a while. However, neither came close to his 
expectation. Therefore, as he reminds us, he never met any 
Shaikh until he left Tabriz. His dissatisfaction with Sufis 
unavoidably made him approach faqihs with reluctance. All the 
same, with the ardor and enthusiasm that had caused him to 
leave his father’s home, the companionship of none of these 
people could give him peace and tranquility. Beyond the circle 
of these formalist Shaikhs who were famous among the 
multitude and were mentioned on pulpits with respect, Shams 
was looking for the hidden saints (awliya-ye mastur) who “were 
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more perfect than the famous” [Shaikhs]. But nobody knew 
them. After years of wandering and seeking after the men of 
haqq (God), apparently he did not find in the Mashayekh of the 
time what the sign of the man of God, and the true “love” was. 
Eventually, it occurred to him that these Shaikhs were all thieves 
stealing Mohammad’s religion; they were all mice destroying the 
walls of the house. 

Even Shaikh Awhad-al-Din of Kerman (d.1238) and Shaikh 
Mohiyi-al-Din Ebn Arabi (d.1240), with whom he spent some 
time, did not impress him. When in Konya, he usually referred to 
Mohyi-al-Din as “Shaikh Mohammad” and specified that even 
though he had benefited from him, it was not as much as what he 
gained from Mawlana. Shams did not like Ebn Arabi’s 
pretentious claims and Sufi bombastic sayings, which resulted 
from his selfish ambitions. When in Ebn Arabi’s company, 
Shams indirectly reminded him of the faults he did not see with 
himself but criticized others for. He did not have high regard for 
Awhad-al-Din of Kerman and his Sufi disciplinary way either, 
finding him blameworthy, because he claimed that he could see 
God’s face in the mirror of pretty visages. Further, in Shams’s 
opinion, Awhad-al-Din deserved admonishment and 
denunciation because public acceptance or rejection was 
important to him, and this proved insincerity in what he did and 
said. 

Shams was also critical of some of the practices and 
imitations of the men of the khanag&h. To him, the ascetic ritual 
of chelle-daran (= Sufis who perform the forty-day seclusion), 
which was based on the Qor’anic reference (Qor’an, 2:51) to 
God’s rendezvous with Moses, was in fact compliance with 
Moses [not Mohammad]. With surprise and in a cynical way, he 
would ask: “is an individual who has to sit in a room for forty 
days simply to see an imaginary thing really a human being? Or, 
could he be called a person at all?” In the presence of a Sufi 
Shaikh who was teaching a disciple how to say his dhekr [a 
stereotyped expression used when recollecting God] by strongly 
exhaling it from his ‘naval’, Shams reminded the novice by way 
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of humor and protest: “no, do not press the dhekr out of your 
navel, exhale it from the innermost of your soul”. He considered 
sama’ to be a means of freedom from selfhood and of attaining 
the station of divine witnessing and manifestation, attaching 
great importance to it. However, he did not deem _ that 
participation in sama’ would necessitate affiliation with any 
particular khanagg&h and Sufi initiatic linage [selsela], or 
adoption of the dhekr and kherga (Sufi cloak) of the famous 
Shaikhs of the time. He had received kherga from none of the 
Mashaykh he had met; he had neither asked for it nor had 
accepted one from them. He claimed that he had received his 
kherga in his sleep from the Prophet Mohammad. He did not 
count such a kherga one of those, which would tear and wear so 
quickly. In his view, this cloak, known as kherga-ye sohbat 
(companionship cloak), implied the kind of companionship [with 
the spiritual guide] that was not to be comprehended by most 
people. 

He liked neither pretentious asceticism and piety nor 
connection to any particular kherqa and Sufi genealogy. Despite 
being considered both a Sufi and a fagih, during his wanderings, 
he arrived neither at any khanaq&h nor at any madrasa, but at 
bazaar caravanserais where, as he said, strangers stayed. In the 
little rooms of caravanserais, he would sleep on a straw rug, eat 
the least amount of food, hide his poverty from others, and 
reveal nothing of his spiritual states. Whenever his actual state 
became known, he would move out of the city where he lived so 
that people’s respect for and faith in him would not disturb his 
time. Sometimes, he had to be hired as a laborer for his daily 
bread and butter. It also happened that because he seemed to be 
too weak, he would not be hired. However, sometimes when he 
did daily labor, mostly to cheer him up, he would ask to be paid 
in the end; but before the end, he would disappear. Apparently 
he would not accept wages from many people. When he worked 
for payment, it was because, contrary to the Sufis of the time, he 
was very reluctant to stay at khanq&hs and live off endowments 
and gifts. Sometimes, when staying at a caravanserai, he wore 
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“shalvarband” (a kind of belt for holding one’s pants to their 
waist) and made a living this way. In certain places including 
Arzan-al-Rum, he taught children; his irritability and bad temper, 
which he had had from childhood, made of him a formidable, 
and possibly successful, teacher. 

In general, he did his best not to let the discovery of his 
spiritual state attract people’s attention and respect for him. Also, 
he avoided the temptation of food and sama’ that had made the 
khanag&h an alluring place for idle and wandering Sufis; he 
refused to benefit by the income of the khanaq&h that was 
provided through endowments and gifts. His outward appearance 
resembled that of malamati people (advocates of the Path of 
Blame). He refused to wear the Sufi kherga, evidently because it 
differed from the regular dress and made him noticeable in the 
borough and bazaar. He usually put on clothes made of black 
felt, possibly concealing his actual state in the outward garb of 
the craftsmen and people of the bazaar. Of course, he did not get 
on with the masters of khanag&hs who often did not tolerate his 
company, finding him a source of confusion in the order and 
discipline of the khanaqah, and a cause of breeding skepticism 
and qualms among their followers. 

Shams was disinclined to take the position of Shaikh and did 
not claim spiritual guidance. That certain people later on 
ascribed their Sufi kherga to him is most probably not a correct 
claim. Perhaps, these people were people who, like Mawlana, 
chose him their master and guide; and he tried to guide them like 
a “teacher”, but he was founder of no Sufi initiatic linage 
(selsela) and did not grant these kinds of followers any kherga 
accordingly. He maintained little association with Sufi 
commoners. He publicly asserted that: “I have nothing to do with 
common people; I have not come for them. I try to examine 
those who are guides of the world”. As is implied from certain 
accounts, the reason he went to Konya in search of Mawlana was 
that he had realized from what he had heard about him that 
Mawlana was one of those guides of the world. He had gone 
there to examine him, cure him of the disease of rank and conceit 
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and to prevent him from engaging in what held him back from 
being immersed in God. During all those years of journeying 
around aimed at attaining love of God and witnessing Him, he 
had found among the world’s guides and Mashayekh of the time 
nobody who could tolerate his company. Either an inner voice 
interpreted by him as a hidden intimation, or what he had heard 
about Mawlana from others, had encouraged him to travel to 
Komya, hoping to find a proper “companion” in the person of 
Mawlana. 

The vexed problem that had made him wander around the 
world for years had created in his mind questions whose answers 
he could find neither with ascetics and Sufis nor with 
jurisprudents and philosophical sages. He had found their piety 
and austerity resulting from their vanity and based on their 
endeavor for self-rescue. He had found their knowledge, the 
knowledge of estenja (how to clean one’s anus with a stone) and 
knowledge of the people of hell. He had felt no sense of intimacy 
in Sufi practice of the forty-day seclusion (chelle), retreat and 
dhekr (remembrance of God) nor had he benefited from the 
renunciation and religiosity claimed by ascetics. From his 
personal experience of several years of pursuit, he had concluded 
that in proceeding towards spiritual union with God, the only 
thing that could remove the barrier between man and God is the 
practice of sama’ (mystic music and dance). Further, what could 
give man the opportunity of reaching the presence of God is the 
abandonment of the false [batel}. His educational teaching was 
summarized in these two principal points: (1) the rejection of 
what is untrue; this, according to him, would prevent the seeker 
of God from being preoccupied with philosophical questions and 
from yielding to formalist Sufi illusions or to those who claim 
spiritual sovereignty; and (2) inclination to mystic music and 
dance (sama’) that would rescue the Sufi wayfarer both form 
self-conceit and from paying too much attention to others, the 
kind of attention which entails pretending chastity, soberness, 
composure and false affected dignity. By enabling the wayfarer 
to leap, as it were, across the wide gap between man and God, 
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sama’ helps him to achieve what he seeks. To Shams, sama’, at 
the same time, meant renouncing the false as well — that is, 
renouncing the worldly rank of fagihs and the traditional 
knowledge of the madrasa. 

During his stay in Konya, Shams, who had, at Mawlana’s 
own request, agreed to be his spiritual master and guide, greatly 
benefited from Mawlana’s spiritual experiences and breadth of 
knowledge. Time and time again, he confessed that he did not 
have one hundredth of Mawlana’s knowledge. Concerning 
Mawlana’s praises for him, he remarked that of course one could 
not deny Mawlana’s comment, “but hundreds of thousands like 
Shams-al-Din Tabrizi are no more than a particle compared with 
his majesty”. However, at the end of this relatively short period 
of their being together, Mawlana having been freed of what 
could stop him from achieving perfection, no longer needed 
Shams’s counsel and guidance. During this time, Shams had 
rescued Mawlana from the shackles of the rank of the 
hypocritical fagihs and the arrogance of the people of the 
madrasa. Now Mawlana was at such a level of spiritual 
completion that Shams found himself of no further help in 
promoting him to higher stations. Moreover, though he had 
gained great spiritual benefit from Mawlana’s companionship, 
Shams felt that by further extending his stay at Konya, he would 
be badly engaged in the earthly desires and sense of belonging, 
which did not agree with his gypsy life and unsociable nature; 
and he would get entangled in what he had avoided all his life. 
Therefore, at a critical moment when his no-return absence 
would save him and his Mawlana from stagnation and decline, 
Shams vanished from Konya with no track left behind. 


41. All the same, having lived in Shams’s company for a couple 
of years, Mawlana could not help looking for him and hoping to 
see him again. It was difficult for him to forget the memory of 
those years of constant intimate relationship. Their common 
perspective prevented Mawlana from having Shams out of his 
mind even for one moment, whether working or thinking. This 
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common perspective that had attracted the fagih, modarres, 
preacher and mufti of Konya to a wandering malamati dervish 
hailing from Tabriz was in fact the very thing that Sufis called 
primordial connection between souls, a connection without 
which neither the companionship between the two would have 
lasted nor the intimacy that had drawn Mawlana’s spiritual love 
to the edge of madness would have come into being. 

In the course of time, this common perspective [or shared 
source of inspiration], was little by little revealed to Mawlana. It 
was during their continuous companionship that Mawlana 
gradually found himself entirely united with Shams. Now and 
again during that time, whenever he had looked at Shams he had 
seen himself, and whenever he had looked at himself he had seen 
Shams. In such a spiritual state, his being and that of Shams 
formed two images of the same essence. Therefore, his 
submission and obedience to Shams during the time was not 
counted as Mawlana’s own self-annihilation in Shams’s being; it 
was the former’s experience of spiritual unity with the latter. In 
particular, from the time when Shams brought Mawlana out of 
his own “self”, he found Shams in his own being. That, under 
Shama’s influence, Mawlana had expelled the fagih- modarres 
and preacher-mufti out of his being, was because Shams had 
helped him discover his guide [Shams] in his own person, 
although Mawlana had already taken the path of the people of 
sama’ and Blame (malamat). And this was the source of 
Mawlana’s awareness of the primordial connection and common 
perspective between him and Shams. Thus in the company of 
Shams, Mawlana hesitantly and gradually returned to their 
“memory” what he had owed his father and Sayyed Borh4n, 
almost discarding it all. Asceticism, the observance of forty-day 
seclusion, preaching and austerity that Borhan had committed 
him to, on the one hand, and the keen interest in knowledge, 
feqh, philosophical theology and theosophy (hekmat) that he had 
inherited from his father, on the other, were all overshadowed by 
the common perspective Mawlana shared with Shams; and even 
if, later on, Mawlana showed any tendency toward such pursuits, 
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it was due to the insistence and persuasion of his followers in 
addition to his old intimacy from the years before Shams’s 
appearance — and not due to any personal propensity to and 
interest in the rank of fagihs. 

The discovery of this common perspective convinced him 
that the peak of human perfection does not lie in one’s personal 
salvation. Ascetics, Sufis and the devout who seek perfection in 
the purification of the lower self (nafs) and in renouncing 
anything but God, try to rescue themselves only, but they do not 
attain perfection. Human perfection does not even come of 
rescuing people and advising and guiding the misled, like what 
faqihs, sages and preachers do. It comes from one’s stepping out 
of one’s “self”, becoming, beyond the finite world of humans, 
united with all human beings, with the whole creation; and 
attaining common identity with earth and plants, with animals 
and human beings and with the stars and heavens; and feeling a 
sense of connection with the clouds, winds, mountains, thunder 
and rain; and finding man and the world interchangeable in his 
being. Then, when he is neither his self nor other than his self; 
when he is neither man nor the world, he will be united with 
what is all of these and simultaneously none of them — and in 
this lies human perfection. Here, he is freed from non-existence 
and annihilation, which is incidental to the determined forms 
(ta’ayyon) of things, thus attaining to that stage of perfection 
above which it is unimaginable to rise. 

Mawlana had learned about all this through discursive 
knowledge (elm-e gal) and even through what Sayyed Borhan 
had encouraged him to observe strictly and be immersed in, 
calling this kind of knowledge ‘spiritual realization’ (elm-e hai). 
However, before meeting Shams, Mawlana was preoccupied 
with teaching, scholastic discussions, sermons and books, and 
had buried all this knowledge in his unconsciousness under the 
pressure of arrogance and magnificence peculiar to clerics and 
people of the madrasa. Shams had delved deep in Mawlana’s 
mind - affected by worldly eminence and a sense of expediency - 
and brought this forgotten information to his notice. Then, he 
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directed him to meditate on, examine and recognize this 
information. He had helped Mawlana to free himself from all the 
restrictions and limits that the title ‘ascetic’, ‘Sufi’, ‘fagih’ and 
‘preacher’ had imposed on him. He had assisted him to 
transform himself into what Shams had described, in the story of 
a certain scribe, as “the third script” (khatt-e sevvom) — a kind of 
handwriting that no one could read including the scribe himself, 
because he has been so emptied of his “self” that he is no longer 
able to recognize his own hand! 

In the story of that scribe, this third kind of script 
represented the path of spiritual progression that Mawlana was to 
follow. As is reported in Shams’s Magqalat, the scribe wrote three 
kinds of script: the first was such that both he and others could 
read — this symbolized the state of an ascetic Sufi who knew 
what his actual state was, and so did others from his outward 
condition. The second script was the one that others did not read, 
but the scribe did — this represented the state of a reclusive 
mystic whose inner state others did not discover, but he himself 
did. The third kind of handwriting was the one that neither the 
scribe nor the ‘other’ could read — this was an allusion to the 
state of the ‘hidden friend of God’ (vali-ye mastur). Others did 
not know him, because his state was hidden behind the veil of 
[God’s] jealousy, and he was unaware of his “own’ state as he 
had been taken away from his own self. 

In Shams’s company, Mawlana had found the opportunity of 
both quitting the stage of being an ascetic Sufi and of no longer 
remaining a solitary mystic; he was to penetrate the world 
beyond all of this. He was to be freed from his own self by 
breaking with the worldly eminence of fagihs. By journeying 
through the stations of renunciation to annihilation [magqdamdat-e 
tabattol ta fana| he was going to be connected with the only 
True Being, thus attaining everlasting subsistence. In this way, 
Mawlana was going to rise above what held him up in various 
stages of selfhood and individual determinations [or determined 
forms: ta’ayyonat]. Of course, the arrogance of being ‘Mawlana’ 
and the attraction of being a ‘fagih’- an inheritance inculcated in 
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him from Baha Valad — would not readily allow him to let go of 
everything in return for the attainment of this highest station of 
perfection. However, with the dominance he had over Mawlana, 
Shams saved him from this inheritance, letting him attain to the 
stage of perfection. 

Before reaching this stage, Mawlana had found Shams in 
him struggling with Sayyed Borhan for some time. In this 
struggle, though he had taken refuge in Shams, he could not 
readily stand Sayyed Borhan’s defeat, because Sayyed was in 
fact the embodiment or the image of his father, Baha Valad. 
Now that Shams, like Borhan, had left him, Mawlana felt that 
both of them had been united with him, and now he had been 
raised to a world beyond the realms of discursive literary 
expressions (qa/) and direct spiritual experience (Aa/) where both 
Sayyed and Shams had belonged, their struggle being intended to 
stop him from remaining in the realms of discursive expressions 
or ‘hearsay’ [on the one hand] and in direct spiritual experience 
or direct intuition [on the other]. 

How insistent Shams had been warning Mawlana against 
engaging in discursive knowledge, against reading books and 
even against studying poetry! This was a war declared by this 
‘Tabrizi boy’ against the Sayyed of Khorasan - Borhan-e 
Mohaqgeq - entangling Mawlana in an internal struggle about 
some unknown experience. But now that Shams, like Sayyed, 
was going to his no-return absence, Mawlana felt that with the 
old man’s presence there, it would be impossible for him to 
move on to a station beyond the realms of hal and qal. As 
Sayyed had done before, Shams left Mawlana at an opportune 
time. One day, in the middle of the night, he left Mawlana’s 
home behind as well as the memory of Kimiya at Konya, without 
informing anybody. 


42. The following morning when Mawlana went as usual to see 
Shams at his little home prepared for him in the portico of 
Mawlana’s madrasa, he found no sign of him; Shams had 
disappeared. His cap and shoes and a few other items he had 
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obtained in Konya were still there. Had he not taken with him 
the few personal belongings that he always carried with him 
when traveling, Mawlana would not have believed the possibility 
of Shams’s sudden journey. Taking notice of this point, 
Mawlana had to face the bitter fact immediately. Fear and 
sorrow drove him to the verge of death. The blow he was 
afflicted with was too staggering and unexpected. 

Worried and stunned, Mawlana rushed to Sultan Valad’s 

room calling him. In Mawlana’s whole household, Valad was the 
only one who, like his father, felt the severity and weight of the 
blow. Khodavandgar shouted in an anguished tone: “Bahi-al- 
Din, how could you be asleep? Get up and find your Shaikh!” 
On his travel with Shams from Syria to Konya, Sultan Valad had 
chosen him as his Shaikh. He had accompanied him bare-footed 
all the way from Syria to Konya — with the zeal and devotion of 
a disciple. From the very beginning of his father’s retreat with 
Shams, Valad, contrary to his brother, had been exceedingly 
influenced by him. So, the news his father broke to him was too 
sudden and unexpected. He was overwhelmed with 
bewilderment and disbelief. Mawlana added: “Once again, our 
soul is deprived of the fragrance of his compassion”! 

Shams had left Konya with no advance notice, unexpectedly 
and without saying farewell. Given the familiarity Mawlana had 
with Shams’s quick temper and restiveness, instantly realized 
that this time it would not be easy to persuade Shams to return. 
After all, who knew where this “elusive idol” (sanam-e goriz-pa) 
had gone this time? Wherever his destination, there was no hope 
of his coming back. Valad’s bewildered look clearly indicated 
that he considered this unexpected absence an emigration, a 
flight and a departure with no return. 

Nevertheless, Mawlana could not bear the shock so easily 
feeling that, with this absence, half of his whole being had 
separated from him and melted away: a no-return disappearance 
with no advance warning and no good-bye! Mawlana could not 
imagine that Shams had completely tumed a blind eye on their 
two-year close relationship, suddenly depriving him of that much 
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intimacy and spiritual heart-savor Mawlana had gained from 
such relationship. His interest in Shams was a spiritual need. 
This need, like an unquenchable thirst, drew him toward Shams. 
His thought was cut from the madrasa and home and from 
whatever was related to teaching, preaching, poetry and sama’; 
thus, he was leaving everything behind focusing only on Shams. 
Shams had conquered his whole existence, dominating all his 
thought and soul. His memory for Mawlana was not a mental 
image or an ethereal apparition, it was something invisible that 
he sensed. It was God’s epiphany, which he witnessed, but 
others were deprived of enjoying such a sight. He could not hold 
on without this divine manifestation that he had lived with for 
some time, felt its existence and walked with in the bazaar 
shoulder to shoulder. He was unable to free himself from this 
God who had penetrated into his thought, his whole being and 
his whole world. 

Search for Shams immediately began from the very day 
when Mawlana had a talk with Valad on the problem. But this 
search, which was at first mixed with a sense of expectation, was 
combined with strong restlessness — and with great despair. 
Nobody knew where to look for Shams. It was unlikely that he 
had set off to Damascus again, or returned to Aleppo from which 
departure had been sentimentally so difficult for him. All the 
same, it seemed easier to search for him in Syria. But, following 
this unexpected absence with no farewell, he was unlikely to 
have traveled to a place where he could be found easily. The 
journey was too sudden to have been preceded by a premeditated 
plan or an undeclared decision. To Mawlana who had been 
immersed in Shams’s love, it was also unimaginable that Shams 
had assumed that Mawlana no longer needed him, thus 
intentionally leaving him with no advance warning. 

Shams had been sighted in Mawlana’s seclusion the night 
before. Therefore, had he left Konya in the middle of the night, 
he was not assumed to have gone too far from the city. But 
nobody had spotted him in the vicinity of Konya. Mawlana’s 
companions who had set to search for Shams at Mawlana’s 
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instance, enquired about him everywhere around Konya, but 
heard of him from nobody. Was he hiding in Konya? Perhaps, 
his enemies including Mawlana’s discontented restless followers 
and some of Ala-al-Din Mohammad?’s friends had done away 
with him. Given Ala-al-Din’s previous threat against the man 
and the incurable hatred he had for this stranger from the time he 
had penetrated Mawlana’s family privacy, there appeared in the 
household some unspoken suspicion about this son of Mawlana’s 
who still maintained interest in the madrasa, and had never 
entered his father’s sama’ gatherings. 

All the same, for Mawlana who had entered Shams’s 
abandoned empty room before anyone else, no other possibility 
than Shams’s sudden decision to depart seemed plausible. 
Considering Shams’s nervous temperament, his undeclared 
unexpected journey, especially after Kimiya Khatun’s sad 
incident, hardly seemed unlikely to Mawlana; he did not 
therefore give up hoping to see him again. Oscillating between 
hope and despair, Mawlana found himself compelled to search 
for his beloved. But this time, searching for Shams did not 
appear to be simple anywhere. Mawlana who had found his 
faculty of reason and wisdom shaken as a result of this immense 
misfortune, listened to the voice of his heart. This unseen voice 
reminded him that the missing beloved could not be found 
except in poetry, ghazal, dance and sama’ which was his source 
of inspiration. In his agitation and disturbed mental state, did 
Mawlana suppose that Shams was in Konya and that the 
amorous melody rising from his sama’ gatherings and the sound 
of the harp and chaghana going up high in the air, would allure 
his “beloved bird” back to its “abandoned nest’? 

As reported later on by Sultan Valad, this time Mawlana’s 
love of Shams drove him to the verge of madness. Absorption in 
poetry, dance and sama’ that Mawlana exhibited this time 
indicated the intensity of his dramatic spiritual change. Mawlana 
could see Shams’s shadow everywhere in his house, in his 
seclusion and beside him. When going past the portico of his 
house, when passing by the small apartment where Shams and 
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Kimiya Khatun used to live for a while, and when going from 
the courtyard of the madrasa to his friends’ house of sama’, 
Mawlana could hear Shams’s footsteps. He could visualize 
Shams’s nervous laughter, rough and bold way of speaking, and 
his violent squabbles with Kimiyé Khatun. He could directly see 
Shams in a corner of the madrasa, in a corner of the sama’ 
house, and in a corner of the portico, like some invisible but 
palpable thing; like a certain being which was within sight but 
sight could not penetrate it. An image of him, similar to what 
passes through one’s mind when dreaming or intoxicated, was 
hanging around Mawlana everywhere, talking with him from 
inside him yet running away from before senses and vanishing 
into the air. 

Contrary to the previous time, Mawlana did not this time 
choose to go into seclusion, and refused to yield to silence and 
solitude and to stay aloof from the crowd. He could see Shams in 
his fervency and excitement, in his fevered yelling and shouting, 
and in his ecstatic poetry and songs. Though once he was aware 
of Shams’s absence, the thought of looking for him struck 
Mawlana’s mind, he remained waiting and undecided for some 
time. But when he came to find his expectation futile, he began 
wailing and moaning. However, this time instead of sending 
Sultan Valad in search of Shams and instead of dispatching his 
dejected regretful friends to track him all around, Mawlana 
became engaged in sama’, dance, ecstasy, and poetry, all 
reminding him of Shams. 

There was no gavval (Sufi singer/musician) in all Konya 
whom Mawlana did not invite to his sama’ gatherings. There 
was no friendly party which he did not turn into a sama’ session. 
The city was filled with his frantic excitement and vivacity; and 
people began to lose quiet and sobriety because of his wailing 
and restlessness. His disciples followed his example in wailing, 
and Sufis rent their kherqa (dervish cassock) in an ecstatic state. 
The memorizers of the Qor’an began to recite poetry, and the 
surly ascetics were driven into ecstasy. At the same time, 
Mawlana found ecstasy and sama’ a suitable means of diverting 
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his attention from madrasa life, from the years before Shams’s 
arrival in Konya. When his time was not engaged in sama’, 
dance and poetry, he was gripped with the temptation of teaching 
and studying books. Books would invite him; teaching would 
call him, and his interior would be filled with temptations to 
revert to hows and whys of the faqgihs. Only the memory of 
Shams, which was constantly reflected in poetry, dance and 
music, saved him from such temptations, cleared his mind again 
and led him into the inner world where there was no room for 
books, knowledge and teaching — the world without which it was 
impossible for him to progress from the station of renunciation to 
annihilation. 

At home, everything reminded him of Shams; outside, the 
thought of Shams did not leave him even for one second. Though 
he did not need his guidance in his spiritual progression, his 
daily life would not continue to hold without him. For Mawlana, 
Shams had become a fixed thought; whatever he thought about, 
his mind would revert to the old man. Whenever and wherever 
mention was made of Shams, Mawlana would brighten up, but 
simultaneously a shadow of sorrow and regret would be cast on 
him. The image of this shadow/brightness was made visible 
those days in Mawlana’s ghazals in which Shams’s name was 
repeated over and over again. In these ghazals, Mawlana 
complained of the pain of separation, alluded to the days of his 
being with his beloved, and revealed his strong desire for 
reuniting with him. He expressed bitter complaint of Shams’s 
separation and of his taking long in an unknown distant place. 
He showed great displeasure at what was rumored among people 
as to Shams’s death, murder or having been somehow disposed 
of. Undoubtedly he found all such rumors disputable and worthy 
of condemnation. 

Mawlana was expecting Shams’s return for days, weeks and 
months. He inquired of any new comer about him, and 
recommended every traveler to search for him. He gave rewards 
to those who brought him news about Shams, true or false. He 
treated them kindly and expressed pleasure at seeing them. The 
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story of his sudden madness that was years later reported to Ebn 
Battuta, the Moroccan traveler, from the people of Konya, 
represented the image that had remained in the minds of later 
generations of Mawlana’s disturbed spiritual state at that time. 
How readily he believed whatever he happened to hear about 
Shams being alive; and how easily he got infuriated at whatever 
he heard about his death! Since he had no cash available, he gave 
whatever he had on including his clothes, turban and shoes as a 
reward to the man who reported that he had seen Shams in 
Damascus. After the man had left, one of those present reminded 
Mawlana that the news was untrue, as he had not personally been 
to Damascus. Mawlana retorted, “I gave him my turban and robe 
for his false news. Had his news been true, I would have granted 
him my soul”. With this degree of anxiety and distress, going 
after Shams was unavoidable for Mawlana. However, he was so 
immersed in ecstasy and sama’ that he was not yet prepared to 
set off. 


43. At last, in this constant fervor and extreme excitement, 
singers and musicians were exhausted. Sama’ and dance used up 
all the strength of Mawlana’s companions. Ghazals he composed 
in his separation from Shams, ghazals he wrote describing his 
own state, and those in which he poured all his excitement and 
delirium filled several notebooks and poetry collections, but no 
sign of Shams was to be found. Little by little, he despaired of 
the possibility of Shams hiding in Konya, becoming more 
inclined to believe that he might have gone to Damascus, a 
possibility that he had sometimes heard from his companions. 
Considering what he knew of Shams’s quick temper and 
irritability, Mawlana found it most unlikely that this time Sultan 
Valad would be able to bring him back to Konya. Therefore, he 
decided to travel to Syria personally in search of Shams. Besides 
Sultan Valad, “all [his] dear friends and intimates” accompanied 
Mawlana on this journey. Bearing in mind that, under the 
pressure of profound excitement and delirium, Mawlana’s 
physical and spiritual strength had been exceedingly reduced, 
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those friends and intimates could not stay separate from their 
Mawlana and leave him alone on this troubled journey that was 
not immune from the danger of civil wars going on in Syria 
those years. 

As Shams had himself confessed one day when in seclusion, 
he had come all the way in search of Mawlana. Now it was 
Mawlana who was going in search of Shams. A year before, 
Sultan Valad had brought Shams from Damascus to Konya via 
Aleppo. This time it was Damascus that was calling Mawlana 
himself to go there in a similar search. For him, Damascus was 
reminiscent of the study of the book Hedaya, the company of 
holy people of Salehiyya, sauntering about and making 
pilgrimage to Jabal-e Qasiyun. The city reminded him of his 
father who, before moving to Rum, stayed there for some time. It 
reminded him of Sayyed Borhan Mohaqgeq who had encouraged 
him for the first time to go there to study. The hope to see Shams 
at Damascus, where the old man had once before resided during 
his wrathful absence, kept Mawlana in immense excitement; and 
in whatever he engaged his mind he thought of Shams, of seeing 
him again and of taking him back to Konya. 

However, this time Damascus did not have its previous 
elegance and serenity. Everything in it smelt of nostalgia, of 
sorrow and of despair. The fragrance of Shams could be felt all 
over the city, but there was no trace of him. Jabal-e Qasiyun and 
the main mosque of the Salehiyya village caused him to conceive 
the souls and lives of the holy men of Salehiyya and Qasiyun. 
But he was not looking for the holy men of Salehiyya and 
Qasiyun; he was looking for that individual whom, in his 
opinion, all the holy men sought for in their hearts. Although his 
companions had provided him with all the means of comfort in 
the city, he could not find that kind of satisfaction and simple 
humble peace and comfort available for him during his student 
years there. The thought of Shams troubled Mawlana and 
deprived him of any tranquility and quietness. Here too he set up 
sama’ gatherings; and perhaps, down in his innermost he 
supposed that such gatherings might attract some of those in 
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Damascus who had some connection with “the flying Shams” 
and could provide him with new clues leading to the finding of 
his lost beloved. 

His sama’ gatherings in Damascus, like those in Konya, 
drew people of heart and Persian speakers there around him. 
Thus, day and night his time was spent in utter excitement and 
thrill. Part of his Arabic ghazals was reminders of those 
gatherings. His sama’ meetings aroused such excitement in the 
city as to shock the people. Damascus, which was empty of the 
person of Shams became filled with the hullabaloo of his name. 
The news of such an amorous search and mad state soon spread 
among the people making them whisper about it. They all kept 
asking: “who on earth is this Shams who has made such a unique 
man search for him?” To them it was unusual that the fagih, 
modarres (teacher) and Mawlana of Rum should have such 
profound affection for an obscure dervish. They counted it an 
indication of ill-omened melancholia. 

This time, Damascus was not the Damascus of previous 
years; it lacked the tranquility and serenity of the time when 
Mawlana had come there to study some fifteen years earlier. Of 
all he had found in the old historical Damascus during Baha 
Valad’s immigration there (circa 1221) nothing had been left but 
a pleasant memory for him. The civil wars waged by the 
successors of the Ayyubid Sultan had markedly flung the city 
into insecurity, disorder and destruction. How different 
Damascus was now from what it had been during those forgotten 
years when it was called “Eastern Paradise” or “Paradise on 
Earth”. During those Ayyubid civil wars, the city had frequently 
received afflictions from Egyptians, Khwarazmis and even 
crusaders. 

That lost “Paradise on Earth” once had to unite with 
crusaders to repulse Egyptians who were then allied with 
Khwdrazmis. However, Damascus was crushed at the hands of 
the Egyptians (1244) ascribing this defeat to its inauspicious 
alliance with a long-standing enemy. Another time, during a long 
siege caused by the city’s revolt against the Egyptian conquerors 
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(1245), the poor suffering Damascus was afflicted with famine 
and exceptionally high prices, so much so that people had to eat 
carrion and corpses; there were so many dead bodies that it was 
difficult to bury them. The following year (1246) when the 
Ayyubid Malek S4leh, the Sultan of Egypt, visited Damascus he 
found the people’s condition so deplorably bad that he thought it 
was necessary to appease the distressed and give cash and alms 
to the poor and scholars. 

All the same, the Ayyubid quarrels extended to Aleppo, 
which Shams loved so much, and where Mawlana had completed 
part of his studies; like Damascus, it was exposed to chaos and 
destruction. With the expansion of Egyptian dominance in 
certain regions of Aleppo, Khwarizmis and crusaders, like 
Damascenes, incurred a heavy defeat. The result of all these wars 
was devastation and disruption throughout Syria. During all 
these wars and sieges, both entry into and departure from 
Damascus were difficult; and Egyptians had besieged Aleppo 
where Shams was likely to have occasionally traveled. The 
crusaders’ incursions had also exposed the whole Syria to famine 
and ruins. 

Despite the difficulties that had arisen for Mawlana and his 
companions during this journey, all his time passed in search of 
Shams or in thinking about him. He even set up his sama’ 
gatherings both to freshen up his memory of Shams and in the 
hope of finding some clues to the existence of this lost beloved. 
In this entire search, the memory of the Damascus of his student 
years now and then brightened his mind with rays of hope. He 
could remember in those days some unknown dervish dressed in 
felt clothing with a black felt cap on approaching him in the 
town square sometime in those years and vanishing into the huge 
crowd once he [Mawlana] wanted to direct his attention to that 
obscure man. This incident, which was variously described, kept 
Mawlana seeking for Shams around the city for days and weeks. 

All this time, Shams had continued to occupy Mawlana’s 
entire mind. Wherever he went, he imagined Shams walking 
before him; wherever he passed by he tried to find Shams’s 
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traces on the road. In his imagination, he could see the bright 
apparition of Shams among the crowd. Although he could not 
reach him, Mawlana would not give up searching after him. The 
courtyards of mosques, meeting-places of khanaq&hs, and 
crossroads of bazaars all seemed to him filled with Shams. But 
Shams appeared to be flying not walking, and Mawlana could 
hardly reach even close to him. It was not surprising though; 
Shams was “a flying thing”, he had been flying all over the 
place. He refused to be trapped this time and be sent back to his 
previous cage in Konya. 

Given this state of affairs, it was no use continuing the 
search in Damascus, and life there was far from easy. Impatient 
and excited as he was when he began to search for Shams, 
Mawlana returned to Konya, this time, more tired and exhausted. 
However, he was still hopeful; hopeful that sooner or later he 
would receive some information of his lost beloved at Konya or 
Damascus. 


44, On his return to Konya, he became immersed in music, 
dance and poetry. He was burning in Sham’s love, singing ardent 
amorous ghazals in his memory. Again, he gathered gavvalan 
(singers/musicians) and set up sama’ gatherings. Time and again, 
he gave up hope of reuniting with Shams; but again he began to 
feel cheered up with this hope. This vacillation between despair 
and hope had taken away his peace of mind. Once again it 
occurred to him that he would go back to Syria; even the idea of 
traveling to Tabriz struck him. Did he ever go to Tabriz in search 
of Shams? When one takes careful notice in Mawlana’s speeches 
of his love for Tabriz they cannot rule out such a possibility 
completely, but no evidence exists concerning this journey 
except for a few mythical accounts. All the same, another 
journey to Damascus is something that may have taken place 
according to certain hints and facts. Given his journey to Syria to 
study, this second round of search was in fact counted as his 
third journey from Rum to Syria; this time, the journey to Syria 
was again spurred on by enthusiasm and impatience. 
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Following so many years from his first journey to Syria, this 
“third time” that Mawlana was heading “for Syria” he felt more 
attached to Damascus than he was in his youth years. Shams had 
made him ardently interested in Damascus, infatuated with 
Damascus, and the Mawlana of Damascus. However, this time 
again, he found the city empty of Shams, regarding his longer 
stay there of no use. Had Shams, after this conclusive absence, 
stepped out of Mawlana’s life for good and was he not going to 
have another rendezvous with him? This thought disturbed 
Mawlana and seemed impossible to him. Even when the news of 
the discovery of a corpse and the possibility of its connection 
with Shams reached Mawlana, his reaction was one of disbelief 
and denial. At the end of one of his ghazals apparently related to 
this rumor, Mawlana said cunningly but in disbelief: “convey 
regards from this murdered soul to Tabriz”! 

At the end of his extensive, though useless, search, Mawlana 
eventually accepted Shams as he found the man in himself. What 
Mawlana had evidently lost did live in his own self, and he was 
pointlessly asking others about him. This feeling pacified him. 
He saw in himself the very sun he had assumed to exist nowhere 
in the horizon. 

Despite all this, Shams’s memory never left Mawlana. Even 
years later, he looked at Shams’s room where he had lived with 
Kimiya Khatiin, with great respect and would not readily allow 
anyone to hammer a nail into its wall. However, is it not true that 
the impact of Shams continued to hold in all Mawlana’s works 
produced for years after Shams’s incident, in the form of ghazals 
and rhyming couplets (mathnavi)? 

The conclusive absence of Shams was most opportune for 
Mawlana’s spiritual states. Had their companionship continued 
Mawlana would have remained connected to him; and perhaps, 
his connection to Shams would have impeded him from 
progressing through the spiritual stages which could not 
materialize except by abandoning every kind of attachment — 
that is, he would have been prevented from leaving behind the 
various stations from self-denial or renunciation to annihilation 
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(az tabattol ta fana), which were to raise him step by step to 
God. Fate had prepared him for this spiritual ascent from his 
early childhood, but it was Shams who had actually placed him 
on this path. From then on he had to go through all those stations 
by severing any link with worldly attachments. The stations were 
numerous: from abstinence and humility to contemplation, 
submission, spiritual poverty and love. But to the mystic 
wayfarer who guided Mawlana through these ascending stations, 
they were but two steps: one step out of the material attachments 
of the “self” (ego) which begins with self-denial; and the second 
step out of self which leads to the annihilation of the “self”. 
Guided by love, sama’, spiritual poverty and self-abnegation 
which he had learned from Shams, Mawlana could now envisage 
the end of his spiritual progression beyond these two steps — 
according to Shaikh [Shebli]: “[take] two steps, and you are in 
union [with the Beloved]” (khotwatan wa gad wasalta). 
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45. When he was back in Konya, Mawlana was in such a 
spiritual state that he needed to immerse himself completely in 
poetry and sama’. The search that had ended in despair 
transformed his longing into such boredom as to be close to 
melancholia. To free itself from the grip of this depressing 
boredom, his soul found no other way but yield to the attraction 
of the spiritual expansion resulting from poetry and sama’. 
Sama’ which was, to him, the legacy of Shams connected him to 
“those years” when he was in Shams’s company; it saved him 
from feeling the pains of separation. In addition, sama’ 
“purified” him, purged him of the boredom that had driven him 
to the verge of melancholia, enabling him better for mystic 
progression toward spiritual perfection. 

Mawlana’s love for Shams had turned in him the previous 
mufti and fagih into a poet. During all those years of search, his 
whole being had been dominated by poetic inspiration. A return 
to preaching and teaching was impossible for him. He left this all 
to his son, Ala-al-Din, who showed no interest in “direct spiritual 
knowledge” (elm-e hal). Since, as a mufti residing at Baha Valad 
madrasa, he had certain commitments, Mawlana occasionally 
responded to religious questions, but he was far from willing to 
be engaged in the kind of knowledge fagihs were concerned 
with. Since Shams had familiarized him with the realm of 
spiritual disciplines, madrasas and books seemed to him very 
lowly. To him, it was beneath the dignity of the seeker of God’s 
path to be occupied with such things. 

Though during those years of search, he had been affected 
with sorrow and boredom resulting in fatigue and despair, the 
innermost depths of his being were submerged in a storm of 
longing for union [with the divine Beloved] and spiritual 
ascension (oruj). Poetry which poured this inner storm into songs 
and ghazals called Mawlana himself and those around him to 
sama’ and ecstasy; whoever heard his poetry came into harmony 
with him from his own opinion. The memory of Shams, love for 
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Shams and separation from Shams all constituted the motif of 
these ghazals. The ghazals drew him to ecstasy and sama’ just as 
ecstasy and sama’ aroused him to recite these ghazals. 

Those days, the charm of sama’ conquered Mawlana’s 
whole being. In private, he sometimes played the rebeck (rabab, 
lute); he even made some modifications in the make of this 
instrument according to his own taste. He looked at the ney 
(reed-flute) and the rebeck as a symbol of the longing desolate 
soul that had got free from the [prison] of the ‘self’. His 
sensitivity to music was such that listening to the sound of a 
water mill would ecstatically elate him. Even once, when passing 
through the bazaar, he heard a Turkish villager selling fox skin; 
and in order to draw the buyers’ attention, he repeated “delku, 
delku'” [in Turkish, ‘fox, fox”]. This reminded Mawlana of the 
heart and the states of love, so he began composing songs in 
harmony with “del ku, del ku’ (in Persian, ‘where is [my] heart, 
where is [my] heart)? Thus together with a number of his 
companions, he started singing and dancing in the middle of the 
bazaar. 

The incident at the goldsmiths’ bazaar then changed his 
sama’ into a Sufi gathering of ecstasy and exaltation. One day, 
Mawlana was walking through the goldsmiths’ bazaar 
accompanied by a number of his followers. The rattling sound of 
the hammer and anvil, which echoed under the bazaar roof, 
produced a fascinating harmony, creating in Mawlana a strange 
state of excitement and joy. The fantastic, but harmonious 
melody in this sound with its thrilling beat drove him into an 
unintentional state of ecstasy. Mawlana, who had forgotten all 
about himself, the bazaar, his followers and passers-by, all of a 
sudden and spontaneously started whirling and singing. His 
followers around him did the same, and there appeared a great 
tumult. Mawlana’s sama’ began in front of Shaikh Sal&h-al- 
Din’s shop at the time when the latter and his workers were 
busily working. Salah-al-Din had long been a devoted friend of 
Mawlana’s, and had been closely related with him in private and 
in public. When he observed Mawlana’s enthusiasm and joy, 
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Salaih-al-Din asked his workers to keep hammering away. 

Other goldsmiths stopped working at their shops staring at 
the dance and ecstasy of Mawlana and his followers in great 
amazement. Mawlana was still engaged in his sama’ and Sal&h- 
al-Din and his workers were striking their hammers on the 
anvils. Bullions and sheets of gold were being crumbled into 
pieces under the continuous hitting of hammers. The workers 
were sweating from fatigue, but kept working at their master’s 
insistance. Salaéh-al-Din who was among Mawlana’s followers 
and one of Shams’s friends jumped out of his shop and joined 
the crowd. He began dancing and singing with the rest and, at his 
suggestion, his workers continued this unusual bazaari music. 
The Shaikh had told his workers that “as long as Mawlana 
continued with sama’, do not not stop beating even if all the gold 
was spoiled.” 

From midday until early evening Mawlana was busy with his 
sama’ among the crowd in the middle of the goldsmiths’ bazaar. 
When the gavvalan arrived, the goldsmiths who were too tired to 
continue their work stopped pounding. Their gold had crumbled 
and scattered inside and outside the shop. By the beat of the 
singing musicians (gavvalan), Mawlana went on with his sama’. 
The old Zarkub (Salah-al-Din the Goldsmith), was at that time 
dancing in the middle of the bazaar, but close to Mawlana as 
vigorously as his physical strength permitted. Mawlana pulled 
the old man toward him and began a whirling dance with him. 
The old man yielded to Mawlana with pleasure and, though tired, 
accompanied him dancing vigorously and ecstatically shoulder 
to shoulder with Mawlana. A number of his followers who were 
utterly exhausted withdrew to the side and began watching 
Mawlana and the old Zarkub dancing with pleasure and 
amazement. 

The whole bazaar was watching this lively dance and sama’ 
with curiosity and silence. Mawlana and Zarkub exchanged 
affectionate and spiritual whispers by means of the language of 
dance. To the tune of the gavvalan and the gold smiths - 
pounding rhythmically - and without speaking, they recited 
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lyrical ghazals inwardly in honor of the one who had caused 
them so much excitement and inclination to sama’. The 
harmonious movements of their hands and feet, heads and 
shoulders expressed what they cherished in their hearts and 
found their language not intimate enough to express themselves 
with. The excitement and thrill of dance and music removed the 
remains of their selfhood (khodi) from their being. At last, the 
old Zarkub who had been totally drained and was no longer able 
to accompany Mawlana apologized humbly and got out of the 
dancing scene. Out of respect for him, Mawlana also stopped 
after a while. 

Thus, Mawlana’s vigorous sama’ at the goldsmiths’ bazaar 
came to an end while the passers-by and onlookers were standing 
in utter curiosity and astonishment. However, the old Zarkub 
shouted drunkenly out of excitement and, having been absolutely 
rid of his self under the influence of his ecstatic state, gave away 
whatever he had in his shop. Therefore, for the love of Mawlana 
and through experiencing a sacred sama’, he gave up his 
possessions all at one. Had he maintained a sense of belonging to 
such possessions, he would have been connected again to what 
he had already been rid of. He donated all he had of gold, cash 
and equipment in his shop to his workers, passers-by and those 
around Mawlana. With this generous self-sacrifice, he taught 
Mawlana’s companions the secret of “freedom from one’s self” 
(az khod raha’i), which the Sufis of the city uselessly sought 
from the scholarly study and discussions of the pretentious 
exponents of mysticism. He had given up his selfhood in this 
spiritual experience. Similar to those Sufis who, once 
overwhelmed by ecstatic states, threw their clothes before 
gavvalan, Zarkub donated all his property to those present there. 
Concerning this remarkable incident also, Mawlana wrote a 
famous ghazal with allusions to this goldsmith’s, relating some 
of the indescribable fervor and excitement caused by the 
incident. 

Of course, this was not Mawlana’s first encounter with the 
old Salah-al-Din, but it was the first time the Zarkub of Konya 
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was reminding him of Shams’s unique fervor and excitement in 
sama’. For years Salah-al-Din had been a follower of Mawlana, 
a lover of Mawlana, and even an intimate of Mawlana. Already 
he had often participated in Mawlana’s sama’ gatherings with 
great interest. Upon Shams’s arrival at Konya and following his 
first meeting with Mawlana, they had become intimately 
acquainted during their three-month-long seclusion at Sal&h-al- 
Din’s home. At the sama’ gatherings that Mawlana’s 
companions had arranged in token of gratitude for the 
termination of his seclusion or in honor of Shams’s return from 
his first absence, Salah-al-Din had always been present, and such 
gatherings had frequently taken place at his own place. He had 
also been among Mawlana’s companions in his search journeys. 
In addition, following Mawlana’s return from his last search to 
Damascus, he had met Salah-al-Din at many sama’ gatherings 
and had regarded him with admiration. But this time, he 
witnessed his generosity in donating all his possessions and 
giving away whatever he had in his shop; Mawlana attributed 
this degree of generosity to the old man’s daring aspiration 
(hemmat) comparable with that of Shams only. That is way Sala- 
al-Din represented Shams’s image in Mawlana’s mind. 


46. Following the incident at the goldsmiths’ bazaar, Mawlana 
no longer found in Sal&ah-al-Din an illiterate ordinary goldsmith 
with direct spiritual intuition, but a new embodiment of his 
missing Shams. That “red-robed man” whom Mawlana had seen 
in the person of Shams “the previous year” and “the year before 
last” now was manifested in the bluish-colored kherga of this 
simple commoner. For Mawlana, love for Shams, which was in 
fact love for Allah, love for “the human being” and love for “the 
entire creation”, was this time manifested in the being of Salah- 
al-Din of Konya. Salah-al-Din Freydun was the representation of 
Shams’s return to Konya: the return of that missing beloved 
about whom nobody had the slightest information for years. This 
illiterate Salah-al-Din, although “deprived of discursive 
knowledge”, was out-and-out spiritual realization, and this 
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Mawlana had discovered time and time again. Mawlana had also 
heard something about the old man from Sayyed Mohaqqeq 
Termedhi. He was also aware of the special interest that Shams 
had taken in the old man of Konya during their seclusion. 

At the end of his last years of search, although Mawlana had 
discovered in his self the missing “untraceable” Shams, now he 
found in the old man a mirror that showed Shams’s image to him 
and to his followers who had never fully known him, but were 
anxious to see him again. This goldsmith of Konya, who had 
inherited Sayyed Borhan’s “mystic state” and, at the same time, 
whose unparalleled sense of spiritual disinclination [to earthly 
concems] kept Shams’s memory in Mawlana alive more than 
anyone else did, had reconciled in him the memory of Shams to 
that of Sayyed Borhan, and this was a source of tranquility and 
composure for Mawlana who had often found in himself these 
two memories in conflict. 

When back from his last journey to Damascus, Mawlana 
made it clear to those followers who expected him to resume 
guiding and helping them that he was no longer interested in 
being their Shaikh and that, with the spiritual states he had then, 
it was just impossible for him to engage in the responsibilities of 
a Shaikh and spiritual leader. Once he discovered in the 
goldsmith of Konya the image of Shams beside that of Sayyed 
Borhan, he asked his followers to exempt him from the task of 
supervising them. Instead, however, he recommended that they 
require from Shaikh Salah-al-Din Zarkub anything in terms of 
spiritual guidance. Mawlana even persuaded his son, Sultan 
Valad, who had in the past been Shams’s disciple, to take the old 
Zarkub as his Shaikh, master, and spiritual director. By this, it 
seems as if Mawlana wanted his followers to submit to and 
respect Zarkub as best as they could, and to relieve him 
{[Mawlana] of the headache of the position of Shaikh. Mawlana 
had now become a real Shams, and Shams’s spiritual states 
would be disinclined to being a Shaikh. 

That, of all his companions, Mawlana chose this old peasant- 
like commoner, though spiritually elated and exalted, was not 
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only because he was of incomparable spiritual taste and mystic 
state, but also because he possessed other significant merits such 
as strong inclination to asceticism and austerity, eating very little 
and fasting, and which were all prerequisites for correct sama’ . 
Correct sama’ that Mawlana taught and committed his followers 
to observing was markedly different from the kind of dancing 
done at khanaqjhs by gluttonous Sufis after gorging themselves 
with all sorts of food, thus exposing themselves to public 
criticism and reprimand; because, contrary to the people of the 
khanaqah, Mawlana believed that eating too little was a 
necessary condition of sama’. Salah-al-Din’s great tendency to 
austerity ensured his serious observance of that condition. So, 
with the real and unpretentious mystic state that he had, he was 
better prepared than anybody else for training Mawlana’s 
followers and arranging sama’ meetings. Moreover, constant 
observance of sama’was a necessity for Mawlana both when he 
was in his useless search at Damascus and Tabriz and when he 
returned to Konya where sama’ prevented him from going back 
to teaching and preaching and from the temptation of the fagihs’ 
worldly rank and grandeur. Sama’ also kept Shams’s memory 
alive for Mawlana and his companions who now felt a deep loss 
at Shams’s absence. 

Despite the fact that Salah-al-Din had no “discursive 
knowledge” and was a rustic commoner knowing nothing about 
fegh, tradition [hadith], the Qor’an and the sayings of Sufi 
masters, Mawlana appointed him his “caliph” [successor] and 
gave him the title of Shaikh and morshed (spiritual master) from 
among people some of whom were old scholars and well 
acquainted with Sufi Path [‘ariqat] and the states and sayings of 
Shaikhs and awliyd (Sufi saints). Incidentally, this appointment 
implied that Mawlana’s Sufi order had little to do with the 
madrasa and books. He attached little importance to discursive 
knowledge, formal knowledge and the knowledge of the 
madrasa people, which he had ceased at Shams’s insistence. To 
him, a clean heart, “like snow”, was more reliable than a heart 
contaminated with the literacy of bookish Sufis and the people of 
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discursive [theoretical] mysticism. 

From then on, Salah-al-Din, instead of Shams, became the 
object of Mawlana’s love, and Shaikh and spiritual director of 
Mawlana’s following. Just as by marrying Kimiya Khatun to 
Shams, Mawlana had brought this Tabrizi man into his family 
circle, he connected Salah-al-Din to his own family by marrying 
the old man’s daughter, Fatema Khatun, to his elder son, Sultan 
Valad. 

Those days, Salah-al-Din was, to Mawlana, the realization of 
a true — not a formal — Sufi. For the Khodavandgar of Rum who 
had the image of Shams before him, nothing more than 
discursive knowledge had made the barren stale knowledge of 
the people of the madrasa detestable: the knowledge to which 
the Shaikh-al-Islam of Konya [= Sadr-al-Din Qunyavil] had 
added Sufism in the form of theoretical mysticism. Years before 
he had dissociated himself from the people of the madrasa and 
from the pomp and arrogance of fagihs, muftis, and religion 
teachers, and except for poetry, which was not very agreeable to 
the men of the madrasa, he had abandoned any worldly concern 
from which Shams had discouraged him. He was inclined only to 
poetry, because without it sama’ would not reach its peak of 
perfection. 


47. To Mawlana sama’ was some spiritual elated state which 
did not remain limited to the boundaries and restrictions of 
regular conventional gatherings common among the Sufis at the 
time. In this spiritual experience, the Sufi participants went 
unconscious or were bereft of self-control and sobriety under the 
influence of poetry and music. They would begin yelling, and 
rending their clothes. They would involuntarily do whirling 
dance either together or face-to-face for hours. They would keep 
jumping about, throwing their hands in the air and pounding the 
floor with their feet. With this excitement and ecstasy, they 
emptied them of their ‘ego’ for a few moments. They got 
relieved, for a few seconds, of the heavy weight of solemnity 
imposed on them by the familiar concerns of everyday life. In 
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their longing for rising beyond the earthly realm, they spread 
their hands and legs as a symbol of yearning for flight. 
Sometimes, as a sign of helplessness and frustration, they kept 
turning round the axis of their own being. In both cases, they 
demonstrated indifference toward the world and those belonging 
to the world. 

The sama’ of these whirling dervishes, who were Mawlana’s 
following, was changed into what came to be called “mogabala” 
(meeting face-to-face) and developed particular order, 
consistency and discipline later at the time of those who 
described themselves as the successors of Mawlana. In 
Mawlana’s time and at his gatherings, sama’ was the 
interpretation of true, live and vigorous emotions and was not 
confined to the limits and boundaries prevalent among the later 
generations of Mawlana’s followers. Whoever joined Mawlana’s 
sama’ would transform into a dancing flame under the effect of 
his enthusiasm and excitement. When throwing his hands into 
the air, he implied that he was in no need of worldly possessions. 
When pounding his feet on the floor, he was in fact trampling on 
his ‘self’. His jumping was a symbol of longing and his hand- 
throwing a sign of spiritual desire for union [with the Beloved]. 
Sama’ all throughout was the representation of a ghazal which 
the sama’zan (or samda’gar, the performer of sama’) together 
with the musician/singer expressed, in harmony with Mawlana’s 
spiritual states and tastes, through vigorous movements of his 
hands and feet. 

In Mawlana’s eyes, this kind of dance and ecstasy was not 
only a symbolic demonstration, but also some kind of spiritual 
purification and an act of worship free of any order and 
formality. In this mode of worship, that is, dancing which 
consisted of quick spontaneous movements, the Sufi wayfarer 
expressed swiftly, lucidly, heatedly and unambiguously what no 
other prayer was cable of expressing. Dancing was an embodied 
prayer, ecstatic worship, and a silent lyric but filled with sense 
and thought. It was a spiritually drunken invocation which, under 
the influence of the enthusiasm and excitement of the sama’- 
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performer, would change into melody and movement. It was so 
heavily loaded with praise and prayer, which could not be 
expressed through the mouth and lips of the sama'-performer, so 
that it took a grip on his whole being: hands, feet and shoulders. 
It was humble supplications of the soul that rose from the 
innermost of a disturbed and restless being, and because no 
mouth and tongue could possibly repeat its enormous echo, it 
drove the whole body of the supplicating person to convulsive 
movements. 


48. Mawlana regarded sama’ a means of practicing how to 
achieve freedom and how to escape: something that helped his 
soul to escape what had confined him in the realm of sense and 
matter and to ascend step by step to the realm of sanctity and 
holiness. However, the fagihs of the time looked down on sama’ 
and supposed it to be similar to what they had observed in 
pleasure parties, or of the kind connected with insincere 
formalist Sufis and the usurpers of endowments and incomes of 
khanagahs. Therefore, they blamed Mawlana for insisting on the 
practice of sama’. They assumed that sama’ involved heresy and 
its maintenance on the part of Mawlana helped spread falsehood 
and debauchery. 

This difference of opinion often incited Mawlana’s enemies, 
Turkish plebeians, and sometimes the authorities against him and 
his companions. So, in rejecting their objections and removing 
hostile illusions, Mawlana frequently found jurisprudential 
discussions inescapable. In a manner appropriate for these breeds 
of people, Mawlana once reminded a fagih who had decried 
sama’ that in cases of exigencies, the Shari'a Law would permit 
the eating of carrion and illicit (haram) things. Similarly, in Sufi 
Path (tariga), the spiritual wayfarers may face certain urgent 
cases the solution of which lies in sama’ and dance only; and if 
they do not engage in this practice - which, in ordinary 
circumstances, is as bad as eating carrion — their whole spiritual 
being would implode resulting from the manifestation of the 
lights of Divine Majesty and the succession of overwhelmings 
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(ghalabat). It is here, therefore, that “for the people of tariga, 
your illicit becomes better than licit; and, indeed, it is these kinds 
of exigencies that compel our companions to observe sama’, and 
the Prophet’s request: ‘speak to me, o Homayra!’ addressed to 
Ayesha [his pretty young wife] is an allusion to the likes of such 
occasions”. Addressing some leaders of the populace who, in 
their emphasis on the prohibition of sama’ and, in particular, the 
illicitness of listening to the sound of the rebeck, had intended to 
bother him, Mawlana once sent them a message that “whatever 
there were of rank, position, madrasa and endowments, we left 
to your Excellencies! The poor rebeck did not receive the kind 
attention of the viziers of the time, so it made us sympathize with 
this deserted helpless thing. If that be of any use to you dear 
comrades, it will be left to you also”. This was a frank, decisive 
and harsh response that the fagihs had to swallow and say 
nothing. 

Mawlana’s insistence on maintaining sama’ those days and 
his regarding it the foundation of his Sufi Path led to its spread 
throughout Konya. His opponents considered sama’ a cause of 
heresy penetrating the Shari’a, and made an excuse of it for 
criticizing and blaming Mawlana’s companions. In a seemingly 
sympathetic tone, his adversaries began to taunt him like this: 
“what a pity that such a fine man, scholar and Sultan’s son has 
gone mad and lost all his reason because of persisting in sama’, 
austerity and voluntary huger”. That he is described in this 
indirect admonishment as “the Sultan’s son” alludes to the title 
of ‘Sultan-al-Olama’ (King of Scholars) in which his father had a 
special claim. Also, the reference to “austerity and voluntary 
hunger” was due to the fact that Mawlana considered the empty 
stomach necessary for sama’, and believed that the attainment of 
“spirituality and humbleness” which resulted from sama’ would 
not be possible without strict observance of austerity and 
voluntary hunger. 

In Mawlana’s spiritual journey, sama’ was not counted as 
sensual pleasure and negligence; it was all self-discipline and 
contemplative vigilance. His followers considered sama’ a kind 
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of worship and prayer. It was their belief that worship and prayer 
constituted a link that connected man with God, and that the 
outward differences of such acts in different religions resulted 
from the fact that prophets had each given them a particular form 
as required by the scope of acceptance and the states of their 
individual communities. However, Sufi saints (awliya) and 
Mashdayekh, who were the sovereigns of hearts (arbab-e golub) 
and did not deem that true worship and prayers could be realized 
merely by their formal observance, construed sama’ as a means 
of ascending to what a believer in God was expected to realize 
when performing ritual prayers. They looked at sama’ as an 
entrance to the Divine realms and an exit from the earthly 
concerns of the lower self. In Mawlana’s opinion, by strict 
observance of sama’ one was no longer linked with their ego and 
its worldly desires. They were freed from the bounds of being 
preoccupied with their selves and with others. Being preoccupied 
with anything except God would spoil any kind of worship and 
prayer. Besides, to Mawlana and his followers, “correct sama” 
was little different from “correct prayer”. They thought that 
anybody with spiritual taste and insight would never be misled 
about meaning and contents by different forms and containers; 
they would recognize the food for the soul and spirit in whatever 
container it may happen to be. Therefore, beyond the outward 
appearance of sama’ and prayer that seem to be two different 
“containers”, whatever the spiritual taste gives them in either 
container is, to them, nothing but the same food. 

It is true that the jurisprudents of Konya, like most of the 
orthodox Moslems, counted sama’ as detestable because it was 
deemed heretical, and was even prohibited by some of them, to 
most Sufis it was not to be regarded heretical; and even if it was 
a heretical practice, it was not a despicable heresy, because it 
was did no harm to any tradition then; and, besides, it possibly 
contained certain benefits. Then, as long as sama’ was devoid of 
any corruption and sin, it was not to be taken as illicit. 

In Sufis’ opinion, one of the benefits of “correct sama’” was 
its effects on removing the state of spiritual contraction and 
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boredom whose continuance could create a hindrance for the 
Sufi wayfarer on his way to spiritual stations and the attainment 
of spiritual perfection. By being engaged in samd’, particularly 
in a group where the possibility of one’s committing any act 
against Islamic tradition and Shari’a is very little, the wayfarer 
gets out of this spiritual despair and boredom. In this case, 
obviously sama’ is a great help to spiritual states and does no 
harm to Islamic tradition and Shari’a. Besides, since the poetry 
sung at such gatherings often contained pious words, advice, 
praises of and invocations to God it was often very effective in 
bringing about the conditions, which would remove the veils, the 
lower soul (nafs) that had been drawn before the wayfarer. Even 
if the poetry was in the form of a ghazal or song with erotic 
contents it all purported to express spiritual captivation or 
overwhelmings and mystical ecstasies, or at least it could be 
interpreted that way. 

It was for these benefits that Mawlana prescribed sama’; and 
even if he noticed in it any corruption and baneful influences he 
would rather try to get rid of those bad things than ignore its 
benefits. The objections of fogaha to sama’ concerned these 
harmful influences, and therefore Mawlana protected his sama’ 
gatherings against moral contamination. He would not let in 
these gatherings women and under-age boys and those who were 
looked at with lascivious eyes; and in this way, he would remove 
any suspicion from his sama’ gatherings. In addition, he was a 
jurisprudent, a mufti, an ascetic and a scholar himself. The ado 
of his opponents and rivals, who were mostly stained with greed 
for more rank and wealth, could not be a source of worry. While 
no corruptions and evil acts, prohibited by the Islamic Shari’a, 
could penetrate into Mawlana’s clean spiritual sama’, then how 
could those who were morally contaminated from top to toe ever 
bar him from continuing with his sama”? 

As is evident from the states of Mawlana and _ his 
companions, his sama’ was far from hedonism and the idea of 
pleasure seeking; it was not stimulated by a desire for earthly 
gaiety, physical tranquility and being free of care and concern. 
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This sama’ was itself an endeavor, a challenge and an ascetic act 
that removed the physicality of the body and transformed it into 
a soul, opening for it an unknown way out to God, leaving 
behind whatever belonged to moral contamination and sin. It was 
such a strenuous struggle that enabled man to link his substantial 
constituent (joz’-e onsori) to the realm beyond substances by 
means of the wings lent to the soul in those emotionally critical 
moments. sama’ was a series of jumps and leaps which took the 
wayfarer on the path of God to the heights of human perfection, 
transformed him into the angels and spirits, and raised him from 
there step by step to heaven high above. 

The sama’ session for Mawlana was a temple with no roof 
and columns and devoid of any ornament and wealth in whose 
holy and immaculate space everything was spiritual and divine. 
Which heresy, which sin, and which devil could find the 
opportunity to enter such a clean divine atmosphere? Only a 
conceited formalist ascetic could transform this place into a 
mirror in which to observe the dark facets of his conscience; 
being unable to see the state of praise to and adoration of God 
rippling throughout the gathering and incapable to hear the 
names of “Allah” and the “Prophet” repeated over and over 
again. 

In this immaculate sama’, the song sung by the 
singer/musician accompanied by the daf (tambourine), the ney 
and the rebeck, was in fact some kind of glory and adoration [of 
God] that the soul kept singing while vigorously getting ready to 
rise beyond the realm of substance. Excepting the gavval and his 
fellow musicians who filled the gathering place with exhilarating 
lively spirituality, solemn silence dominated the gathering 
throughout. During the exuberance and thrill caused by ghazals 
and songs, only the hands thrown in the air and the feet pounding 
on the ground spoke. Even if a mouth opened, what it produced 
was ecstatic shouts or fiery yells, which gave expression to the 
excitement resulting from the happy freedom of the soul; here 
those shouts and yells did not need to be contained in confined 
words. In this spiritual dance exultation, when throwing his 
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hands in the air, he was symbolically discarding whatever was 
regarded as personal possessions for him. And when pounding 
his feet on the floor, he was trampling his ego-consciousness, 
and by so doing he was freeing his self from being attached to 
earthly concerns. During his daily symbolic jumps and leaps he 
repeatedly traveled along the path from renunciation to 
annihilation, finding himself overwhelmed throughout these 
movements by mystical states. When dancing thus, Mawlana’s 
companions crushed the earth and whatever belonged to it under 
their feet; and the air beyond which their hands reached the 
heaven, opened up the way for the ascension of the soul beyond 
the material realm. The more the body became tired in the 
process the lighter and even more weightless the soul felt, 
finding itself more prepared for ascension (oru/). 


49. However, these subtle points were beyond the grasp of the 
leaders of the masses and the formalist fanatics of the time. 
Therefore, Mawlana ignored most of the objections and 
criticisms raised by the muftis concerning the illicitness of 
sama’, and to the extent that he did not need to dispute with 
them, he somehow tolerated them. Despite the fact that the 
enormity of sama’ and continuous ascetic practices and fasting 
in those days sometimes made Mawlana sensitive and irritable, 
in encountering the opponents he did not normally disregard the 
necessary formal respect and etiquette. However, when he found 
their claims beyond his tolerance, he would react to them with 
harsh answers. Sometimes, he would crush them with what was 
referred to as Khorasani swears, forcing them to silence. 

Sama’ gatherings were often held at Mawlana’s madrasa or 
in the houses of his intimate friends, and those unacquainted 
with the etiquette of correct sama’ were barred from such 
gatherings. But even if a stranger happened to attend the 
gathering they treated him respectfully and avoided hurting him. 
As once a drunken man made his way to Mawlana’s sama’, got 
excited because of the ecstatic dancing Sufis there, started 
dancing and moving his hands in the air. In that state of spiritual 
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unconsciousness he bumped against Mawlana several times, 
preventing him from his state of intense rapture. Mawlana’s 
intimates reminded him of the necessity of observing due respect 
for Mawlana; and because he took no heed and began yelling 
they dealt with him harshly. When Mawlana blamed them for 
that, they told him the stranger was drunk. Mawlana shouted at 
them: “he has drunk wine, why are you behaving drunkenly?” 

Being in a state of joy and spiritual yearning those days, 
Mawlana sometimes went on with his sama’ for hours or even 
for days. In such states, he demonstrated great excitement, kept 
shouting and experienced profound elation. Very few of his 
companions could afford to go on with him to the end of his 
ecstatic dance. The old Salah-al-Din Zarkub who himself was a 
man of exceptional mystical taste and joy, had already said that 
he lacked the strength to bear Khodavandgar’s sama’. That is 
why, in long gatherings he stood in a corner and was immersed 
in Mawlana’s ecstatic dance yelling unconsciously and 
demonstrating enormous excitement. It was in one of these 
mystical states that Mawlana mentioned Zarkub’s name not in 
the closing distich of a ghazal, as was the normal practice, but in 
the beginning distich. 

When excitement was at its peak in these long night 
gatherings, sometimes gavvalan became frustrated because they 
had to remain awake for hours singing poetry without having a 
rest for a second, with Mawlana dancing excitedly and being 
unaware of what was going on around him. When vigorously 
engaged in sama’, sometimes he grabbed the gawvalan and 
pulled them to the dancing floor and, while whirling and 
stamping his feet, he said “salawat’ [“Peace be upon him 
[Mohammad]”, a formula of praise], and continued with his 
sama’. If sama’ was to take place at his madrasa and qavvalan, 
who were often tired of keeping up with Mawlana’s constant 
elated excitement, arrived at the madrasa a little late, Mawlana 
stood in prayer until they arrived, and then sama’ began. For him 
sama’ was of such sanctity that it could not be delayed but for 
performing daily ritual prayers. 
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When immersed in such ecstasy, if somebody reminded 
him that it was time for the evening prayer, he would stop his 
sama’and begin the prayer. His prayers took place in such a 
mystically unconscious manner that the dancing place, the lamp, 
the gebla and the Imam’s prayer niche (mihrab, in a mosque) all 
started praying, with Mawlana forgetting what was related to the 
pillars of ritual prayers and finding before him nobody except the 
One addressed in his prayers. All the same, there were also days 
when Mawlana was so engaged in sama’ that he appeared as if 
he was praying with all his thought focused on his Addressee, 
discarding anything else from his mind. In such a state, if 
someone reminded him, for example, that it was time for the 
afternoon prayer, he would apologize in an ecstatic state: “ni ni, 
Gn namaz-e digar ast va in namaz-e digar” (no, no, that is 
another prayer [meaning ‘afternoon prayer’], and this is another 
prayer [referring to sama’). It is obvious that by the time he 
returned from those ovewhelmings of intoxication to sobriety he 
would have forgotten all about this ecstatic utterance denouncing 
it inwardly, and blaming himself for what he had said. 


50. During all this time, absorption in sama’ and preoccupation 
with inward asceticism and mystic disciplines left Mawlana little 
opportunity to attend to his followers. He had entrusted this 
responsibility to Salah-al-Din Zarkub upon his retum from 
search journeys; there was nothing more difficult for Mawlana’s 
friends and followers than accepting this duty. For years, they 
had seen Salah-al-Din in the neighborhood and bazaar as an 
illiterate naive craftsman lacking any personal attraction and 
talent. For years, they had seen him at mosques and preaching 
places fascinated innocently by the imams and preachers of the 
city with utter humility and submission, credulously believing 
what they said. They had often talked with him on the way to the 
mosque and bazaar but had observed no knowledge and wisdom 
in him. They could not tolerate anybody separating them from 
their Mawlana; they had already had some quarrels with Shams- 
e Tabrizi over his being a hindrance to their enjoying Mawlana’s 
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company. Even when they compared that obscure but intelligent 
and sophisticated Tabrizi with Salah-al-Din, they felt sorry and 
rueful to have caused this illiterate commoner to replace him. 
Despite their dissatisfaction with Shams, they preferred him to 
this naive man in many respects. 

Further, Mawlana’s love for Salah-al-Din, which was 
reminiscent of his infatuation with Shams, was a source of 
annoyance, displeasure and jealousy for his followers. The story 
of this displeasure and jealousy that resulted, at least once, in an 
unsuccessful plot against this new beloved and old successor 
(khalife) of Mawlana’s, was somewhat the repetition of Shams’s 
tragic incident, or its continuation. Although the details of his 
affair, as reported in the accounts of Mawlana’s friends, may 
have been influenced by Shams’s incident, it seems that 
Zarkub’s calm and moderate temperament and Mawlana’s 
previous experience may have led to a more peaceful end this 
time. 

Anyway, that in the eyes of a number of Mawlana’s friends, 
the goldsmith of Konya was an ordinary craftsman outwardly 
devoid of any spiritual states and stations attributed to the 
Shaikhs of the time seemed to be the main reason for the 
dissatisfaction of Mawlana’s followers, but the real principal 
reason lay in the fact that because Mawlana’s old followers and 
new advocates were deprived of having direct connection with 
their beloved Shaikh they tried to find a pretext for removing the 
hindrance between them and their Shaikh. 

In those years of utmost exultation and gaiety when he was 
driven to ecstasy by “a shadow, by a breeze, by a breath and 
even by a ‘nothing’”, Mawlana’s love for Salah-al-Din was an 
unexpected short-cut on his way to spiritual equilibrium. Upon 
Shama’s arrival at Konya and from the beginning of his three- 
month seclusion with Mawlana, Salah-al-Din played host to this 
divine guest of Mawlana’s; and also when Sayyed Borhan 
Termedhi was in Konya, Sal&h-al-Din was his staunch follower 
and reliable friend. Further, although for years, especially during 
his intimate relationship with Shams, he had exhibited such 
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enthusiasm and joyous state at sama’ gatherings that he had 
aroused Mawlana’s admiration; the remarkable incident at the 
goldsmiths’ bazaar had made Mawlana even more interested in 
him. Thus, the old ordinary illiterate was in Mawlana’s eyes 
Shams’s manifestation and reappearance in a fresh manner. 

Shams had already made Mawlana hate the company of 
scholars and Sufis. Now he was intensely fascinated and 
enchanted in the company of this pure and immaculate soul who 
was filled with spiritual enthusiasm and excitement rather than 
the usual hypocrisy and formalism of the Sufis of the time. In 
contrast with tedious scholarly, but often futile, discussions of 
madrasa people, he had with him this simple unsophisticated 
man unable to write or even to read. In those days when still 
sometimes Mawlana inwardly found Shams in conflict with 
Sayyed Borh4n, this illiterate goldsmith caused Mawlana to 
associate the memory of Shams with that of Sayyed Borhan, 
reconciling the one to the other. Therefore, Mawlana found in 
Zarkub an intimate companion and a sympathetic friend whose 
spiritual taste could serve as a link between him — who had given 
up the idea of remaining a Shaikh and of training his disciples — 
and his ardent adherent who would not leave him [Mawlana] 
though the latter had already stopped being their Shaikh. 

The spiritual homogeneity between Mawlana, who had run 
away from the madrasa noisy discussions, and the illiterate 
Zarkub, who “had attained divine gnosis and verified sciences 
not in a spurious way but through a spiritual desire”, was 
undoubtedly the main incentive of Mawlana’s attention to the 
goldsmith. But the fact that in addition to “being a man of 
unequalled asceticism, abstinence and spiritual striving”, Salah- 
al-Din was a man of the bazaar and well acquainted with the 
conditions and conduct of craftsmen and the common folks of 
Konya, was apparently an effective factor in Mawlana’s 
appointing him his Shaikh and successor; at least this was the 
prevalent conviction among his companions then. Those days, 
because Mawlana had completely given up teaching and 
preaching, his companions came to consist mostly of craftsmen, 
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contrite rogues, and spiritual chivalries (fotovvat-daran) attached 
to various guilds and generally called Akhyan. According to 
Mawlana, the seekers of knowledge (taleb-e elman) and young 
fagihs assumed that by being in his company and following his 
way of life they would forget their knowledge. Therefore, they 
began to desert him. Besides, having been engaged in feqh, they 
did not approve of sama’ which was the basis of Mawlana’s 
spiritual path; thus they were rarely seen around him. 

That most of Mawlana’s companions were from uneducated 
common people, the fotovvat-daran among the guilds, and 
craftsmen of the bazaar, sometimes provided the unfriendly 
fagihs and madrasa teachers a pretext for criticizing Mawlana. In 
fact, because this group of Mawlana’s companions did not show 
as much interest in the fagihs and people of the madrasa as they 
expected, the latter hated them; otherwise, their own followers 
belonged to the same lower classes of the community and were 
hardly any better character-wise and less wicked than those 
around Mawlana. For these types of followers — primarily 
fanatic, uneducated and affiliated with the craftsmen classes, and 
whose evil-doing and disorderliness sometimes aroused the 
criticism and reaction of the official agents of the city’s law and 
order - who else could do better than Salah-al-Din as Mawlana’s 
successor, as an arbiter for differences of Mawlana’s 
companions, and as someone trusted by the bazaar people? The 
Akhiyan of the city, who were differentiated from other artisans, 
seem to have been less respectful of the old goldsmith than other 
followers; of course, other followers also expressed doubts and 
even objections as to the humble goldsmith being their Shaikh 
and morshed (spiritual guide). 


51. Salah-al-Din Freydun was a rural boy from the suburbs of 
Konya. Born in a village called Kamela, for some time he made 
a living there as a farmer and fisher, like his father Yaghibs&n. In 
his early youth when he went to Konya, he began work as an 
apprentice at the goldsmiths’ bazaar. Though an illiterate rural 
boy, the attraction of some mysterious love encouraged him to 
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seek God. In Kamela, he became acquainted with the same 
spiritual states that “Khodavandgar” and Shams had experienced 
at their fathers’ homes in Balkh and Tabriz. Contrary to 
Mawlana and Shams, thanks to his unfamiliarity with books and 
maktab (traditional primary school) his spiritual taste had not 
been spoiled. He had grown with this love and the occupation 
with farming, fishing and working, as a goldsmith had not barred 
him from such love. 

Years before Shams’s arrival at Konya, Zarkub had joined 
the circle of the audience of Mawlana’s teaching and preaching. 
Before and during Mawlana’s engagement in study at Aleppo 
and Damascus, he had joined Sayyed Borhan’s followers. His 
uncontrollable yelling and painful crying under the 
overwhelming influence of his spiritual states had particularly 
drawn Sayyed’s attention towards this simple illiterate follower, 
sincere and guileless though. Sayyed Borhan had found him 
completely filled with spiritual pain and heat. Overwhelmed by 
Sayyed’s sermons, the old Zarkub added, with his emotionally 
impressive words, an unprecedented mystical flavor to his 
gatherings. After Sayyed’s journey to Qaysariyya where he died 
years later, the goldsmith of Konya made frequent trips between 
his city shop and village farm. His father, Yaghibs&an, was still 
alive at this time when Zarkub got married at Kamela (circa 
1233). Once when he returned to Konya, he opened his own 
shop in the goldsmiths’ bazaar. Although he still spent part of his 
time at Kamela farming, he often made a living in the city. He 
continued with his occupation at the bazaar and engaged in 
training his children and supervising his family affairs at home. 

At the time of Mawlana’s retum from his study journey, a 
happy incident once led Zarkub to his teaching gathering, which 
brought back to him the memory of Sayyed Borhan’s gatherings. 
As a result, the spiritual state and enthusiasm, which had left him 
owing to his preoccupation with business and family concerns, 
came back to him again. The exaltation and excitement Zarkub 
now demonstrated at the young Mawlana’s gatherings was for 
Khodavandgar a source of both astonishment and enthusiasm. 
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The goldsmith of Konya followed Mawlana’s gatherings with 
interest and ardor. There, he often started shouting and crying 
passionately and fervently brimming with spiritual taste and 
mystic state which indicated his intense desire to achieve 
spiritual union with the Haqq (the Truth). 

All this time, Mawlana’s interest in this ardent disciple who 
had become a sincerely infatuated lover of him increased more 
and more. When Shams came to Konya, he sojourned Zarkub’s 
peaceful home where he and Mawlana could have their seclusion 
for three months without the followers giving them a headache. 
From the very beginning, Shams also was interested in the man, 
becoming fascinated by his spiritual fervor and taste, simplicity 
and self-effacement. He even found this simple unpretentious 
peasant to be reminiscent of the past Mashayekh (Sufi masters) 
whose simplistic and sincere lives, in Shams’s opinion, were 
worthy of Mawlana’s imitation. 

After Shams’s sad disappearance and, in_ particular, 
following Mawlana’s search in Damascus, nothing like Zarkub’s 
mystical states and his tendency to avoid the practices of the 
madrasa people could bring back Shams’s memory to him. 
Nevertheless, he continued with his trade in the bazaar, and his 
mystical elation and Mawlana’s interest in him did not stop him 
from keeping his shop. His presence at Mawlana’s joyous night 
gatherings did not seem to be a hindrance to his daily work. 
Years of suffering hardship, which was concomitant of work at 
the bazaar, had provided him a house in Konya, a shop in the 
goldsmiths’ bazaar and several workers who helped him at his 
workshop. He had a garden also outside the city where his family 
went picnicking and his friends met. Before he gave away his 
shop to the needy at a holy moment following a remarkable 
sama’ in the goldsmiths’ bazaar and joined Mawlana’s special 
followers, Zarkub had had a comfortable life. He had enough 
money to run his goldsmith workshop well. His house was big 
enough to provide a private peaceful place for Mawlana and 
Shams to sit in seclusion for three months. His garden outside 
the city was not without some profits for him; whatever it was it 
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indicated that the owner was fairly well off. 

His father was still alive when Zarkub returned to Kamela 
after years of working as an apprentice in Konya, and got 
married. His mother, Latife Khatun, stayed in her son’s home 
after her husband’s death. Salah-al-Din expressed immense 
sorrow and regret about her demise which apparently occurred a 
few years before the Shaikh’s death [Salah-al-Din?]. His wife, 
also named Latife Khatun, bore him two daughters: Fateme 
Khatun, who was apparently ten years of age at the time when 
Shams and Mawlana were in seclusion (1244); and the younger 
daughter was Hadiyye Khatun. Since Mawlana had sat in 
seclusion with Shams at Shaikh Salah-al-Din for a few months, 
he had become very intimate with the Shaikh’s family. Even 
later on, Latife Khatun and her two daughters appeared before 
Mawlana with “their faces completely unveiled”. Mawlana 
treated them as part of his own family and was in fact their 
mahram [in front of whom a Muslim woman could be without 
headwear]. 

Although Fatema Khatun was still rather young (b. circa 
1235), Mawlana asked her hand for his son Sultan Valad who 
frequently and freely visited Salah-al-Din’s home during the 
days of Mawlana’s seclusion there (1244). Sultan Valad (b. 
1225) was then in the prime of his youth, but Fatema Khatun 
was not ready for marriage, so the wedding ceremonies were 
postponed for several years. Mawlana demonstrated exceptional 
joy and pleasure at the ceremonies and wrote several ghazals for 
the occasion revealing his extreme happiness about his elder 
son’s marriage. That he refers to Salah-al-Din in his ghazals as 
‘Shaikh’ indicates that those ceremonies did not take place 
immediately after Valad’s engagement to Fateme, but several 
years later when Salah-al-Din was already Mawlana’s khalife 
(successor) and his followers’ Shaikh; and it is evident that this 
marriage was remarkably effective in pacifying those who 
objected to the title “Shaikh” for Salah-al-Din. 

Salah-al-Din’s life those days was totally absorbed in 
spiritual states and he was no longer concerned about his shop. 
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He practically quitted his occupation following that spectacular 
sama’ at the goldsmiths’ bazaar which completely absorbed him 
in Mawlana’s love. Further, he constantly endeavored to make 
preparations for sama’ gatherings as best as possible, and this 
gradually involved him certain expenses. All these inevitably 
caused him some financial hardship in time. 

Finally, he not only needed Mawlana’s help to provide the 
dowry of his younger daughter, Hadiyye Khatun, he also had 
problems with the money, which made his daily livelihood. 
Nonetheless, in observing his religious and mystical duties as 
carefully as possible, he considered poverty no hindrance. Once 
on a Friday in the middle of the winter, he had his robe washed 
and spread on the rooftop to dry; “all of a sudden he heard the 
call for Friday prayers, and his robe was completely frozen”. Yet 
the Shaikh “put on that dress and made his way to the mosque. 
Some people warned that cold might do his body harm. He said 
the harm done to the body is easier than the harm done to the 
soul and the harm which results from defying God’s command”. 

It is evident that the Shaikh had readily and contentedly 
accepted this poverty and hardship. The main reason for this 
contentment may probably have been that he had never been to 
school and that from his early life he had avoided the 
unquenchable greed of the people of the madrasa. His being 
absolutely deprived of literacy, which provided his enemies a 
pretext for criticizing him, was in fact regarded an indication of 
his perfection on the spiritual path from the stations of 
renunciation to annihilation. 


52. Zarkub had never been to school, nor had he become 
familiar with writing-tablets and books and with the secrets and 
images of letters and figures. He had never understood the world 
within the bounds of dimensions and area. He had not imagined 
God in the form of a point, a figure, and a principle. His God and 
his world had both been beyond union or severance, and unity 
and multiplicity that appealed to the literate. His God, who 
incessantly passed through him in the form of light waves, was 
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infinite light which overwhelmed his whole being, but at the 
same time it was his very self and his very world. In Mawlana’s 
circle, Zarkub saw sama’ as a kind of prayer, invocation and 
worship. When he was immersed in sama’, he felt as if wings 
had grown on him enabling him to fly high, and be immersed in 
the infinite waves of light. Just as when climbing mountain 
peaks, the higher you ascend the wider horizon you discover, 
Zarkub also got more and more spiritually elevated as sama’ 
went on; he could increasingly inhale fresher and fresher air; 
with God surrounding him in the form of boundless light; 
melting him; setting him ablaze, turning him into flames which 
absorbed him. 

This experience of light, which he could hardly see in the 
people of the madrasa, dissuaded him from the thought of 
literacy that with fagihs and modarresan (seminary teachers) 
was replaced with the experience of darkness, and the experience 
of fruitless, empty and fierce polemics. Mawlana could see him 
surrounded by these waves of light. He did not consider 
Zarkub’s illiteracy as a source of defect in him; he even regarded 
it a sign of great perfection. He saw the imprint of letters in the 
“Sufi’s book” as redundant. In his opinion, the only necessary 
condition for the accomplished wayfarer was a pure heart, “as 
white as snow”, exemplified by the old Zarkub. Inevitably, 
Mawlana did not see among his companions anybody worthier 
than him for the title of ‘Shaikh’, nor did he see the image of 
Shams manifested in the mirror of anybody else’s soul than in 
the man. 

However, apart from a very few of Mawlana’s following 
who were not yet enchanted by the obfuscated sayings and 
hypocritical states of Sufi Mashayekh and adherents of 
discursive Sufism, nobody was able to see the divine lights in the 
old goldsmith’s face. Inevitably, what in Mawlana’s estimation 
was perfection they considered a defect and a fault. In fact, given 
the limited perspective from which they looked at the world and 
God, their protest against the legitimacy of Zarkub’s claim was 
not without reason. These protesters, who kept silent in 
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Mawlana’s presence but continued with their criticisms and 
objections behind Zarkub’s back or in his presence, considered 
any mediator between them and their Mawlana as redundant. 
Besides, in contrast with other Sufis whose Shaikhs often 
claimed to possess discursive knowledge combined with direct 
realization, able to guide their followers in the Shari’a 
ordinances as well as in the secrets of the Sufi Path, Mawlana’s 
disciples were far from happy to respect an ordinary, rustic and 
illiterate craftsman as their Shaikh and spiritual guide whose 
instructions about the understanding of mystical states and 
stations were to be unquestionably obeyed. 

The old man was deprived of any exoteric knowledge; he 
was far from being an orator and entertainer. He could not 
correctly pronounce the word “al-hamd” (praise) in his daily 
ritual prayers. When asked a question regarding the rules of the 
daily prayers or ritual ablutions, he was unable to answer. In 
ordinary conversations he had the accent of bazaari people and 
could not utter the current words in daily talks correctly. Like the 
common folks of the city he pronounced khom [vat] as khonb, 
qofl [lock] as golf and mobtala (suffering, afflicted] as moftala. 
In order to prevent the fault-finders from blaming Zarkub for his 
mistakes Mawlana purposely used such words in the same way 
as pronounced by the old man and thus discouraged the 
detractors from criticizing the Shaikh, forcing them to keep 
quiet. However, this trick would not relieve the faultfinding 
followers from the embarrassment that their Shaikh was unable 
to utter the Qor’anic words in his regular prayers, and was 
possibly prone to make mistakes in performing the principal acts 
and etiquettes of the Shari’a. Mawlana emphasized that true 
prayer was not realized through sheer words and by observing 
exterior basic acts; it required an inward spiritual yearning which 
constituted the spirit of the prayer, and always the spirit of the 
prayer was more important than the prayer itself. Despite all 
these admonishing remarks the detractors continued to be 
unsatisfied. That even among the dignitaries and viziers in the 
country there were some whose daily use of language was not 
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void of any errors would not stop the faultfinders from repeating 
their sarcastic remarks against Shaikh Zarkub. 

Other Sufis of the city also had teaching sessions where, in 
the presence of the country’s Shaikh-al-Islam Sadr-al-Din 
Qunavi, discursive [theoretical] Sufism was taught together with 
the knowledge of hadith and hermeneutic explanations of the 
spiritual states of Mashayekh and Sufi saints (awliya). In such a 
city, submission to an illiterate and bazaari Shaikh who was not 
familiar with of any religious issue and knew nothing of the 
secrets of the previous Mashayekh was a source of humiliation 
and scom for this group of Zarkub’s followers. They felt 
ashamed of this Shaikh who performed even his daily prayers the 
way the uneducated commoners did; they were therefore 
embarrassed in the presence of other Sufis and even qalandars 
(roving mystics unattached to religious formalities) and Akhyan 
whose Shaikhs were not so ignorant of knowledge, script, 
teaching and discussion as the old Zarkub was. 

All the same, in Mawlana’s opinion the goldsmith’s 
ignorance was a merit for him. Just as Shams for Mawlana was 
like Khezr visa-a-vis Moses, it was Mawlana’s belief that, being 
utterly illiterate, Salah-al-Din was for his detractors reminiscent 
of that shepherd who was unjustly blamed by Moses for his 
seemingly inappropriate invocations to God. Mawlana in his 
Mathnavi later versified the account of this incident. According 
to this story, Moses had objected that the way one addresses God 
should not be friendly lest it would smack of anthropomorphism 
and incarnation. However, God’s revelation warned Moses that 
people of spiritual intimacy with God are exempted from such 
ordinances. The observance of rules of conduct and etiquette 
must be expected from the people of the Shari'a — “those with 
burnt souls and spirits are different”. Mawlana saw Zarkub as 
one of such people who are counted among God’s beloveds and 
the confidents of Divine secrets. Their unfamiliarity with the 
rules and etiquette of the Shari’a is no hindrance to the longing 
that makes man seek the Truth and ascend step by step from the 
station if annihilation to meet God. Therefore, Mawlana 
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appointed this illiterate shepherd to his herd of followers, and the 
latter, like Moses’ shepherd sought nothing but God and 
annihilation in His infinite light in whatever he said and in 
whatever he did. 

However, the detractors who were displeased to see an 
unbearable mediator between them and Mawlana failed to realize 
the secrets that made lack of knowledge a remarkable merit for 
Zarkub. Therefore, they began to make complaints about the 
man. Even one of them, called Ebn-e Chavush, who was at the 
same time one of Zarkub’s friends, instead of defending him in 
his absence, went to Mawlana and reported some of the evil 
things he had heard about the man from his followers. Though 
Mawlana strongly rebuked him for that and did not accept those 
hostile words and called Zarkub “Shaikh-al-Mashayekh”, those 
represented by Ebn-e Chavush would not forget their objection 
in this respect. This time again, like what had happened in the 
case of Shams, the detractors accused Shaikh Salah-al-Din of 
magic and enchantment, assuming that Mawlana had been 
charmed by him. Seeing that their evil sayings and displeasure 
were ignored, they conspired to kill him and be rid of the 
disgrace of obeying an illiterate craftsman, this being similar to 
what they had done in the case of Shams. However, Salah-al-Din 
who had been brought up in the bazaar and had been well 
familiar with the conditions of these followers, mostly craftsmen 
instigated by the Shaikh’s opponents, was not deterred by their 
wicked plans. Moreover, Mawlana stopped being supportive of 
these opponents and adversaries and demonstrated more and 
more interest in Salah-al-Din, thus foiling the opponents’ plot. 

Indeed, when Mawlana became aware of his followers’ plan, 
he was exasperated, disregarded them for some time and refused 
to receive any of them. Also, Sal&h-al-Din reacted to the 
conspiracy rumor casually demonstrating indifference to those 
involved. At last, Mawlana’s disregard of the opponents and 
Salah-al-Din’s patience and tenacity against their objections 
caused the belligerents to repent and apologize and submit to the 
illiterate Zarkub as their Shaikh and master. 
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Mawlana showed Zarkub respect in every possible way and 
advised others to follow suit. In order to seemingly prove that 
Salah-al-Din’s low-class_ style of expression was not 
blameworthy and objectionable, now and then at his gatherings 
he spoke in the same mode that Zarkub did. He pretended that 
those who did not speak like him opposed the proper etiquettes 
they were supposed to observe towards their Shaikhs. He 
persuaded Sultan Valad, who had become the Shaikh’s son-in- 
law, to pay great respect to him and his daughter. Both privately 
and publicly he reminded his son and his other intimates that 
Salah-al-Din was the selfsame Shams, this time entering their 
circle in a different dress and with a different manifestation. 
Wherever appropriate, he warned the followers not to mention 
Shams in front of Salah-al-Din, because it was not considered 
polite to do so although there was no difference between the two. 
Whether Salahh-al-Din was present or absent, Mawlana always 
spoke of him with exceptional reverence. Sometimes when he 
was having a meeting with his friends Mawlana warned them 
that when the Shaikh was among them there was the light of 
Bayazid and Junayd there. When he reminded Sultan Valad of 
the necessity of holding the Shaikh and Fatema Khatun in great 
esteem, he clearly indicated that Zarkub’s marital link with his 
family was a source of honor and pleasure for him. 

Though at Shams’s intimation, Mawlana had long since 
stopped preaching, when at the request of the grandees of Konya, 
Salah-al-Din required him to resume it, he returned to the pulpit 
after many years. At the preaching gathering that was held for 
the sake of Zarkub, the old Shaikh was exceedingly delighted. 
Mawilana and his companions, intensely influenced by Zarkub’s 
joyous state, changed the preaching gathering into sama’ and 
while dancing and whirling they left the mosque to the bazaar in 
great excitement. But the excitement was so intense that the 
repetition of such sama’in the mosque and following preaching 
gatherings was neither possible nor compatible with the promise 
Mawlana had already made to Shams. From then on, therefore, 
Mawlana went to the pulpit only once and did not preach for the 
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public except that time. This gathering that was set up for Salah- 
al-Din’s sake was an indication of Mawlana’s exceptional 
endeavor to please his beloved friend. In fact, just as Sal&h-al- 
Din was absorbed in Mawlana’s being, Mawlana was also 
immersed in Salah-al-Din. In the clear mirror of Salah-al-Din’s 
interior (zamir) Mawlana found both Shams’s beauty, and the 
perfection of his own state which was in fact his freedom from 
the madrasa knowledge and from the bonds of the fagih-like 
rank and conceit. 


53. During the ten years when Zarkub was Shaikh for 
Mawlana’s companions, the two were, as Sultan Valad 
remarked, like two souls in the same body. For a decade (1249- 
1259) the fountain of Divine light, which Mawlana had opened 
in the interior of this illiterate mystic kept flowing all around and 
covering everything in its waves. Mawlana’s followers also 
benefited from this light. Sometimes even they could internally 
see the waves of light around the Shaikh. 

In this period of relative peace that Mawlana began to enjoy 
in the company of the goldsmith of Konya at the end of search 
for Shams, by arranging exciting weekly or monthly sama’ 
gatherings mostly at his own home or sometimes at his 
companions’ places and engaging Mawlana in poetry and songs, 
Sal&ah-al-Din made every effort to purge him of the remainder of 
his emotional tension and excitement enabling him to return to 
the mystic disciplines and tranquility which was of vital 
necessity for him to pass from the station of renunciation to 
annihilation. 

Mawlana had made no mistake concerning Salah-al-Din and 
his capability for performing as a Shaikh and spiritual master. He 
had discovered a Bayazid or a Shaikh Khanag&ni hidden within 
the unconscious self of this common mystic; his illiteracy did not 
stop him from experiencing the spiritual states and ecstasies of 
those great mystics. The existence of this internal guide in 
Zarkub’s innermost had enabled this ordinary goldsmith to safely 
lead his master [Mawlana] through dangerous spiritual passes 
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where the latter might have been bewildered or stopped by being 
exceedingly attached to the memory of Shams. During all those 
years, the illiterate Shaikh had found sama’ — which itself was a 
legacy from Shams — a means for Mawlana to get rid of extreme 
attachment to Shams’s memory. By arranging sama’ gatherings, 
Zarkub had this tense attachment removed from Mawlana; and 
without Mawlana knowing it himself, he created in him an effect 
similar to what philosophers call “catharsis”. 

Sal&h-al-Din’s interest in sama’ was to such an extent that in 
the evening of his life he made the will that his corpse be carried 
to the resting-place accompanied not by the tone of the Qor’an 
reciters and the tune of elegy-singers but by the tone of the 
kettledrum, drum, rebeck, and ney. Indeed, the thrill and 
excitement of repeated ceaseless sama’ gatherings together with 
infirmity and weakness, concomitant problems of old age, utterly 
exhausted Salah-al-Din toward the end of his life and he was 
bedridden. Among other illnesses, he complained about some 
harmful matter deposited at the tips of his fingers. The old man 
was suffering from pain and frailty, and Mawlana who was very 
sad for him paid frequent visits to him, sat by his bedside and 
tried to soothe and pacify him. Further, once he sent him a short 
letter praying in it for the dying man. However, his condition 
kept worsening every day, and eventually he died of the disease 
(December 1258). As he had wanted, his body was followed by 
the tune of tambourines and drums. While in whirling dance and 
sama’ Mawlana and his companions followed the coffin, with 
eight groups of singers/musicians proceeding ahead of it. The 
corpse was carried to the tomb of Baha Valad; thus the tired and 
exhausted bones of the goldsmith of Konya were buried beside 
the resting place of Sultan-al-Olama of Balkh. 

During all the years in Salah-al-Din’s company and when he 
was sick, Mawlana had composed many ghazals in his name. 
And when in the state of whirling dance and sama’ he was 
following Zarkub’s corpse for burial beside his father, Mawlana 
wrote a moving elegy for him. The bitter bloody tears Mawlana 
shed at that sama’ can still be felt in this doleful heart-rending 
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elegy which is filled with pain and agony. 

The effect of ten years intimate relation between the two was 
for Mawlana to remove from his interior the uncontrollable 
intense excitements of the years of search for Shams and to 
attain relative tranquility, something that would take him to the 
realm of repose and serenity in preparation for proceeding from 
the station of renunciation to annihilation. But for Mawlana’s 
followers this ten-year period meant that they were to receive 
their disciplinary guidance from a hidden wali (unknown 
accomplished saint) — “burnt soul and spirit” hailing from the 
tribe of the shepherd in the story of Moses and Shepherd. With 
Zarkub’s death, a ten-year period of Mawlana’s life (1249-1258) 
was transformed into a memory of the peak of his sama’ years: 
years of intense excitement but with a gradual inclination 
towards tranquility. The rapture and jubilation of those years are 
reflected in Mawlana’s ghazaliyyat (lyric odes); the voice of a 
poet whom Shams had recovered from beneath the debris of 
faqih-like eminence and pride, found an everlasting echo in these 
ghazals collectively given the title Divan-e Shams, or Divan-e 
Ghazaliyyat-e Mawlana. 

In Mawlana’s eyes Sal&ah-al-Din was the incarnation of 
Shams; he was pure spirit; he was sincerity and purity 
personified. However, what would that pure spirit possibly be 
that, when physically embodied, can remain safe from whatever 
is corporeal including human weakness (za’f-e bashari)? 
Certainly, no mistrust could have penetrated such a clean 
immaculate heart nor could any indignation have remained there. 
The demon of jealousy that finds no safer place in the whole 
world than the hearts of the people of the madrasa or the impure 
conscience of the seekers of rank could not incline his mind 
towards the harmful temptations prevalent among the merciless 
masters of the world. All the same, Mawlana’s love of Zarkub 
that filled every other heart with delight and exhilaration, caused 
the old man profound anxiety. He considered himself so 
unworthy of Mawlana’s love that anything could make him 
worry about the possibility of losing it. An inward voice blamed 
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him for all the humility and worry that Mawlana showed him, of 
which he hardly found himself worthy. However, his heart, 
despite brimming with divine light, was a human heart; the heart 
of the unjust and ignorant human being whom the jealousy of 
ana wa la ghayri (me and nobody else) constantly exposed him 
to perturbation and anxiety. In the end when he was terminally ill 
and still in desperate need of Mawlana’s love, this thought 
occasionally worried Zarkub with whom Mawlana would replace 
him, and whose heart, instead his tattered heart, Mawlana would 
let drink of his spiritual wine. 

Though this concern, apparently more than any other factor, 
caused some coldness and indignation between him and 
Mawlana, it did not last long, and before finding verbal 
expression the displeasure between the two disappeared. 
Mawlana maintained his sincere interest in the illiterate old man 
right to the end of his life. Even until five years later (circa 1264) 
Mawlana would not replace him with anybody else as his 
successor. This delay, which caused Mawlana the headache of 
guiding his followers and being their Shaikh for a while, was 
intended to honor the old man’s memory. 

Nonetheless, towards the end of Shaikh Zarkub’s life, 
Mawlana had considered Hos4m-al-Din Chalabi (b.1225) as his 
successor. On Shams’s arrival at Konya Hosam-al-Din, like 
Sal&ah-al-Din, became his intimate companion; he was also 
reminiscent of Shams and days of his companionship for 
Mawlana. However, at the time of Sal&h-al-Din’s death, he was 
still too young to take the position of Zarkub’s successor: 
otherwise he was most likely to face the detractors’ objections. 
Moreover, in the company of the old Salah-al-Din, Mawlana had 
enjoyed so much peace that he found the old man’s guidance of 
the affairs of the followers tolerable, especially because the 
experience of Shams and Salah-al-Din had made these followers 
more gentle in their behavior and, at the same time, fonder [of 
Zarkub]; so Mawlana could put back the appointment of Hosam- 
al-Din as his own successor and his followers’ Shaikh for 
awhile. 
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54. Did the slight coldness and irritation reported to have arisen 
between Salah-al-Din and Mawlana and soon disappeared result 
from the differences going on those days between Sultan Valad 
and his wife Fatema Khatun? Without doubt there was some 
mention of the disagreements of this young couple those days. 
Perhaps, that Salah-al-Din had once warned his young son-in- 
law not to regard anyone his Shaikh except him implied a threat 
to Valad and an objection to his arrogant disloyalty toward his 
[Salah-al-Din’s] daughter Fatema Kh&atun. Apparently, during 
Salah-al-Din’s lifetime such differences had frequently occurred, 
and even after the old man’s death Mawlana found it necessary 
to give his son, Sultan Valad, a warning in this respect and make 
him pledge to avoid such squabbles. 

Most probably, the fact that until long after their marriage 
Fatema Khatun had no child, while Ala-al-Din Mohammad who 
had apparently got married after his elder brother had children, 
was considered a factor in those differences which continued 
until quite a while after Salah-al-Din’s demise (1259) and began 
to lessen only after Aref Chalabi’s birth (1272), two years before 
Mawlana’s death. In any case, Mawlana invited both sides to 
peace and tolerance; even he often took the Fatema Khatun’s 
side honoring his friendship with Salah-al-Din. 

Time and again, Mawlana sent his son messages on the 
matter, and wrote kind letters to Fatema Khatun advising her. He 
expressed displeasure at their disagreements, which kept 
increasing through whispers outside and inside home. He 
demanded that Sultan Valad respect the Shaikh and treat his 
daughter respectfully. 

Given all this and bearing in mind that Hadiyye Khatun, 
Shaikh Zarkub’s other daughter, lived in Mawlana’s house and 
the Shaikh’s harem appeared before Mawlana with their faces 
unveiled, and seeing that Mawlana’s friendship with them dated 
back to the time of Shams’s arrival at Mawlana’s home, it seems 
very unlikely that the Shaikh temporary annoyance in his last 
years of life would have been due to her daughter’s unfortunate 
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differences with Sultan Valad. 

Another factor, which is likely to have caused this 
annoyance, could have been Mawlana’s special attention to 
Hosém-al-Din at that time. In fact, Salah-al-Din’s love for 
Mawlana was so exclusive from the very beginning of their 
acquaintance that Mawlana sometimes ignored his intimate 
friends to avoid arousing his jealousy; that is why he did not 
bring a sincere friend, named Hamid-al-Din, with him from 
Damascus to Konya. Because of poor health towards the end of 
his life, Salah-al-Din was unable to take care of the affairs 
referred to him, and consequently Mawlana’s attention was more 
and more focused on Hosam-al-Din; and this should have 
instigated the old man’s intense loving jealousy. 

Of course, even if any annoyance had actually been observed 
it should have been removed through Mawlana’s good manners 
and kind behavior. However, that Mawlana would tell his 
followers not to mention Shams in Sal&h-al-Din’s presence and 
not to speak of Hos&m-al-Din in front of Salah-al-Din seems to 
point to the uncontrollable loving jealousy of these two beloved 
friends of Mawlana towards him. The fact that, for years 
following Mawlana’s death (1273), Fatema Khatun incited his 
husband against Hosam-al-Din’s khelGfa (succession) could most 
probably be the result of some undeclared annoyance between 
Salah-al-Din and Hosam-al-Din. With Mawlana’s great concern 
for the Shaikh, this annoyance did not markedly surface. 
However, under the heterogeneous disturbed atmosphere in 
which his followers were, it does not seem unlikely that it was 
regarded prudent to keep the issue hidden somehow; especially 
that Salah-al-Din had had no success in pleasing ‘men of 
generosity’ (fotovvat-daran) and the Akhyan (Brethren), 
although he had managed to favorably attract the craftsmen of 
the bazaar despite their displeasures. In the case of other 
followers, although Mawlana had often demanded that they obey 
Salah-al-Din, their discontent with the title ‘Shaikh’ bestowed on 
him by Mawlana, was time and time again a source of complaint 
on their part; they simply could not stand the title for the man 
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very comfortably. 


55. Though for several years after Zarkub’s death, Mawlana 
appointed no khalifa (successor) for his followers and seemed to 
be taking care of their training and guidance himself, the special 
attention he had shown all this time to Hos4m-al-Din Ormavi — 
known as Chalabi and Ebn-e Akhi Turk — indicated that he 
would sooner or later get bored spending his time on guiding and 
training the followers, and would at a proper time choose this 
son of Turkish Akhi his successor. Hosém-al-Din was not yet 
forty then. However, against expectation, or in order to avoid 
any doubt and disagreement, he postponed this task till five years 
after Shaikh Salah-al-Din’s death. 

To Mawlana who oversaw the training of his followers 
during this time, Hosém-al-Din was a new embodiment of 
Shams’s soul and a live memory of the spiritual taste and state of 
Shaikh Sal&h-al-Din. Now aged thirty-five, he not only belonged 
to the circle of Mawlana’s followers, but he was also the Shaikh 
of a group of Akhis within this circle, regarded as Mawlana’s 
scribe of poetry and his confidant; and Mawlana held him in 
great esteem. Following Mawlana’s example, his disciples 
treated him with respect; especially that he was the Shaikh and 
master of a company of the city’s fotovvat-daran. 

His spiritual taste and state, his familiarity both with 
discursive knowledge and _ experiential knowledge, fine 
understanding, and talent in calligraphy and singing had 
remarkably distinguished him among Mawlana’s followers. He 
was married at the time and loved his wife dearly. However, 
despite family concerns and his engagement with the “/Jangar” 
[meeting house of the practitioners of fotovvat, similar in many 
respects to the Sufi Khanaqah] he missed no opportunity to 
attend Mawlana’s presence. He often served as Mawlana’s scribe 
in copying his writings and poetry. Further, as he was a popular 
referee with the city’s youth, especially among certain groups of 
Akhis, he often had an effective part in providing relief for the 
needy and in dealing with their difficulties; and this encouraged 
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or compelled the followers to respect him and refer their 
problems to him. 

It is true that the ten years in Salah-al-Din’s company had 
gradually brought back peace to Mawlana, the practice of sama’ 
continued after him [Zarkub] just as in Shams’s time and during 
the search years. The ascetic mufti, who had turned into a mystic 
poet in the company of Shams and Salah-al-Din, went on with 
dancing and experiencing ecstatic states and composing exciting 
ghazals filled with mystical secrets, while maintaining his 
personal composure and awe. Hosdm-al-Din who attended 
Mawlana’s sama’ gatherings often had the main role in making 
preparations for the purpose with great enthusiasm. Besides, he 
took down the impromptu ghazals made in these gatherings and 
helped the gavvalan (musicians/singers) in memorizing and 
singing them. This continuous round-the-clock work - from 
copying poetry and writing letters to providing for sama’ 
meetings — occupied his entire time in Mawlana’s service and at 
the same time helped increase Mawlana’s interest in him. His 
problem solving, amiability and generosity during all the years 
immediately after Salah-al-Din’s demise won him admiration 
and love both inside and outside Mawlana’s home. 

From early youth after the death of his father, Akhi Turk 
Ormavi, Hosam-al-Din had joined Mawlana, frequently spending 
his possessions for him. Although he was Mawlana’s disciple 
and belonged to the Sufi Path he was also regarded master and 
instructor of a considerable number Akhis and those trained by 
his father. Whatever they had done to his father they generously 
continued to do to him as well. Despite the fact that, at his 
recommendation, they had joined the Mawlana’s circle, in 
whatever was related to the rules of fotovvat (virtues, generosity) 
and the ceremonial etiquette of javanmardan (spiritual 
chevaliers), they still regarded themselves attached to Chalabi 
Hosém-al-Din, known to them more as Ebn-e Akhi Turk, and 
counted as their leader. They held him in high regard, treating 
him in the same way as the eminent javanmardan of the olden 
time, such as Bayazid, Shebli and Busa’id, were treated. That in 
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his letters and in the preambles to some of the books of his 
Mathnavi, Mawlana calls Hosém-al-Din ‘Junayd of the time’ and 
‘Bayazid of the age’ is a reference to his exceptional piety and 
asceticism. This claim did not seem as exaggerated to those 
Akhis who had been the followers and trained disciples of Salah- 
al-Din’s father. Despite his opponents, his spiritual states and 
mystical performance had rightly made him worthy of such 
titles. 


56. Among Akhyan and spiritual chevaliers there were some 
who, like the belligerent Akhi Ahmad, despite their pretentious 
sincerity toward Mawlana, looked at Hosam-al-Din with 
jealousy and displeasure. However, the mere relationship of 
Hosém-al-Din with Mawlana gave his friends special credit and 
distinction among the other javanmardan of the city. In those 
days, different groups of Akhyan had influential leaders whose 
wealth and significance often threatened the power of the state 
officials. For example, Akhi Ahmad Shah Ata, one of the Akhi 
leaders, “had several thousand sly soldiers (jonud-e ronud) under 
control”. Akhi Badr-al-Din was one of the city’s grandees. When 
he attained a high influential position, Akhi Mostafa began saber 
rattling and oppression. All the same, many of the fotovva 
leaders in Konya and Sivas and other places always regarded 
Mawlana’s family with reverence. In Baha Valad’s time, Akhi 
N&turi, one of the leaders of this group had already joined the 
followers of this family. 

The men of fotowa consisted of holy warriors (ghazi), 
soldiers, and even ayyars (mercenaries) and the rogues of the 
city who had clandestine relations with some of the guilds of 
artisans. Different bands of them had organized some kind of 
brotherhood with practices and etiquette similar to those of Sufis, 
which were called rules of fotovva ({in Persian] javanmardi). 
Assisting the poor and weak in the locality, which was their main 
slogan, sometimes led to their hostile encounter with rulers and 
state agents of the time. When there was a_ temporary 
interruption or vacuum of power, governments would authorize 
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them as arbiters to settle disputes among people. 

Those attached to these groups called each other “akhi”. 
With this same title they also addressed their leader, whose 
position among them was similar to that of the Shaikh among 
Sufis. This spiritual path that had prevailed in Khorasan and 
Jebal for centuries gradually formed into a relatively organized 
institution with rules and etiquettes containing certain secrets and 
allusions. Not long before this period, the Abbasid Caliph, Al- 
Naser le-Din Allah (d. 1225), for personal as well as political 
considerations, had joined this organization, demonstrating 
special interest in strengthening and expanding it. For this 
reason, the organization had greatly prevailed not only in 
Khorasan and Jebal, but also at the same time in Baghdad, Syria 
and Egypt. Even at the time of Baha Valad’s arrival in Rum and 
a while before that, at the Caliph’s instance or in order to win his 
confidence, the two Saljuq sultans of this country, Ezz-al-Din 
Kaykhosrow I and Ala-al-Din Kayqobad I, embraced this tariqa; 
therefore the institution of fotovvat spread throughout their 
territories and the houses of fotovvat, which served as khanaqahs 
for “fetyan” (spiritual chevaliers), came into being in a good 
number of the cities in Rum, arousing the praise and admiration 
of travelers until a long time afterwards. 

The adherents of this socio-religious path (javanmardan), 
whose customs and practices those days were to some extent 
reminiscent of or similar to the chivalry system in medieval 
Europe — like those merely called ayyar in most parts of Persia - 
had as their main objective helping the needy in their locality, 
defending those who were not able to defend their rights, and 
also extending their hospitality toward helpless strangers and the 
homeless in their cities; at least this is what has echoed in the 
sayings and biographies of their leaders. To be physically and 
spiritually prepared to defend the oppressed, encounter ruffians 
and outlaws - including the malaheda (Ismaili assassins) — and 
stand against the oppressive rulers, they had to become skillful in 
certain physical activities including wrestling, horsemanship, 
archery and swordsmanship; these were all part of the special 
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educational system they pledged to undertake when initiated into 
the organization. In addition, they considered it desirable to go 
through certain spiritual austerities to attain such moral virtues as 
chastity, generosity, sincerity in practice and kindness towards 
people. 

The origin of this institution in its particular form prevalent 
in the world of Eastern Islam most probably dated back to the 
Sasanid Persia; of course, certain elements of what was called 
morowwa by the pre-Islam Arabs had penetrated it during the 
first few centuries of the Islamic era. In addition, at least from 
the second century on, groups of urban ayyars gradually added 
some of their own customs and rites to it. Also, its organizational 
hierarchy had to some measure been inspired by the customary 
hierarchies common among the ‘friends’ and the Isma’ili militia 
(feda’is) who were, like javanmardan, connected with craftsmen 
guilds. The Order of the People of Blame (malamatiyan) seems 
to have had some influence on the theoretical foundations of the 
fotovvat institution as well. A tradition-like saying in Arabic 
goes like this: La fata illa Ali la sayf illa dholfaqar (there is no 
youth [fata] except Ali, and no sword except the dholfaqar); this 
placed Imam Ali b. Abi Taleb, the Prophet’s successor, entitled 
“Shah-e mardan” (King of [the virtuous] men) at the head of 
fetyan (spiritual chevaliers). Also, Abraham, the Shaikh of the 
Hebrews and the prophet of monotheism (hanif) designated 
“Abu-al-Fetyan” (Father of the youth), was also considered the 
leader of this group. These two latter points indicate that the 
Order of javanmardi was related to some of the religious 
traditions prevalent at the time. 

For the followers of this Order, fotowvat-e sayfi (sword 
chivalry) and fotovvat-e gawli (word [or verbal] chivalry) were 
two different manifestations of the same soul whose old 
epiphanies were Abraham and Ali. In addition to young artisans, 
certain voluntary holy warriors (Mutawwi’a) a number of 
military commanders were pledged to fotovvat-e sayfi which was 
intended to conciliate between what was in a Prophetic tradition 
called “the greater war” — including spiritual striving against the 
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lower soul, and endeavoring to purify one’s inner being - and 
what was referred to as “the lesser was” consisting of fighting 
the infidels along the Islamic borders. Fotovvat-e qawli, which 
was also counted as another aspect of the requirements of 
fotovvat-e sayfi — that is, returning to the greater war — concerned 
the idea that the content of the word bald in the Qor’anic verse: 
qalu bala (they [Adam’s children] said: Yea! 7:72) should be 
made the basis of a pledge committing the “creature” [marbub] 
to what is required of love for and obedience to the “Lord” 
(Rabb). Thus, the institution of fotovvat, to some extent, became 
a preliminary stage to, or even a particular kind of, Islamic 
Sufism. 

Nonetheless, this Sufi spirit that was variously apparent in 
the rites of all groups did not necessitate the observance of 
seclusion and chelle (forty-day retreat) nor did it lead to idleness 
and inactivity. As Shams had frequently emphasized, these 
groups considered chelle contrary to the Islamic Shari’a and did 
not yield to Khanaq&h life that required them to be dependent on 
endowments, alms and gifts given by generous people. They 
relied on business, trade, and hard work. At the same time, in 
their educational system the life style of the city’s ayyars, which 
was often a threat to the order of the community and tended to 
lead to disruption and rebellion, underwent some civility and 
refinement turning into a kind of ideal moral perfection through 
the voluntary holy warriors and repentant soldiers who had been 
absorbed into fetyan. This could attract certain elements of the 
nobility and elite and pave the way for purgation and purification 
of the soul. 

To attain the stations mentioned above, those seeking this 
socio-spiritual path and prepared to embrace it were placed 
under the guidance and supervision of well-experienced masters. 
In such a position, the master was considered their father (abu) 
and mentor (kabir), each of them being his apprentice or 
[immature] son (ebn). Therefore, the relation between those 
trained under such a father was that of brother to brother (akhi). 
When the “apprentice” proved his efficiency and aptitude under 
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the “father” he was initiated into the community of fetyan in 
accordance with certain rules and rites that were reminiscent of 
“chevaliers”; and just as a Sufi novice, having been through 
certain stages, would receive a “recollection word” (dhekr) or a 
dervish robe (kherqa) from his Shaikh, the apprentice also 
ceremonially received a special underwear from “the fetyan’s 
Shaikh” as a sign of his pledge to chastity and moral cleanliness, 
as well as a pair of pants or ‘pants of fotovvat’. The ceremony 
ended with the initiate drinking a cup of salted water, called 
“ka’s-e fotovvat (cup of spiritual chivalry) which in fact made 
him pledge to tolerate and accept all kinds of hardship; then by 
putting on the pants (saravil) the apprentice was to be at the 
master’s service (kamar-baste) with the master becoming his 
“pir-e shadd” (spiritual guide) and the apprentice, in turn, 
becoming, the master’s nowche (novice). From then on, other 
followers called this new initiate “akhi” and he called them 
“akhi” too. Further, like other brethren, he also respectfully 
addressed the “pir shadd” as “akhi” 

From the time when the novice ritually was initiated into the 
community of fetyan with the pir’s permission and at his 
recommendation, he set to fulfill whatever the pir or the great 
akhi ordered him to do; this he did outside business hours and 
when the pir assigned him some task to carry out. In preparation 
for doing the job, the novice put on a particular tall hat and a pair 
of particular shoes and hung a knife or dagger from his waist. 
After his formal initiation into the akhi’s Order, this new akhi 
was permitted to participate in their nocturnal assembly, which 
resembled the Sufi khanaq&éh and was called fotovvat-khane 
(institution of fotovvat) or langar (hospice). At the assembly, 
financed through the charity gifts of the akhis and their licit 
income, friends were affectionately entertained in the company 
of dervishes, strangers and the helpless. In receiving the 
participants, the requisites of java@nmardi (the rite of chivalry) 
and generosity were often observed. That various [lexical] forms 
of the name akhi seemed related to what was used in lexicons in 
the sense of “jawad’” (generous) indicated the emphasis on open- 
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handedness at such receptions. Moreover, at the end of these 
receptions, dance and sama’ gatherings with rules and rites 
similar to those of the Sufis were held at their Jangars. Those 
days or later on, these kinds of nocturnal gatherings and the life 
style at the Jangars occasionally came under suspicion or 
witnessed certain moral deviations; this of course did not expose 
the principles of the fotovvat institution to doubt and slander, but 
it was certain groups that were to blame just as, from time to 
time, such unfortunate cases occurred at Sufi gatherings. 
Obviously, the necessity of avoiding these moral corruptions did 
not entail the denunciation of all the values of Sufism. 

Sometimes ayyars (mercenaries), rends (rogues) and even 
bandits and highwaymen were incorrectly reputed as “fetyan’’, or 
hid their rebellion and anarchism under this relatively 
“agreeable” name; this was actually an abuse of the widespread 
public confidence in and acceptance of the morality of true 
fetyan. Of course, in certain cases when the urgency of 
encountering with violators and oppressors demanded, the 
genuine akhydan and the men of fotovvat dealt with the situation 
so skillfully and adroitly that their states resembled those of 
rendan and ayyaran, and so it was difficult to see the difference 
between them and other groups. However, interest in being in the 
company of “men of meaning” (ahl-e ma’ni) which was the true 
sign of people of fotovvat (chevaliers), was something that 
prevented the Akhyan from bending toward men of “pretension” 
who often had influence on rogues and ruffians; and this fact 
discouraged them from the unruliness of these two groups. 

The chevaliers of Konya at that time who, in many ways, felt 
very close to Mawlana and the path he adopted after meeting 
with Shams-e Tabriz became more and more connected with his 
circle from the time of his intimate and constant relation with 
Shams, and especially during the years he was in the company of 
Salah-al-Din when Mawlana had closer intimacy with his 
followers and companions. Though some of these bands were 
rivals and opponents and despite the fact that local prejudices or 
jealousies towards their Shaikh and master (Kabir) probably 
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incited the ignorant elements among them against each other, 
they demonstrated sincere love for Mawlana. Even if some of 
them, like the orthodox Muslims and fagihs, disagreed with the 
practice of sama’ by Mawlana’s companions, they had great 
belief in and respect for him. Most of them had certain things in 
common with Mawlana’s followers such as: strict observance of 
sama’, chastity, sincerity, and affiliation to classes of artisans 
and their guilds. Considering what was said in Mawlana’s 
sermon gatherings, no wonder if the followers of Akhi Turk-e 
Ormavi together with his son — namely, their leader Hosim-al- 
Din Chalabi - had joined Mawlana even shortly before Shams’s 
arrival in Konya, especially that Chalabi and his companions had 
already inherited some Sufi tendency from Sayyed Borhan. 


57. During his companionship with Salah-al-Din and afterwards 
(1249-1264), Mawlana’s occupation with family affairs 
including preparation for the wedding of Hadiyye Khatun, Salah- 
al-Din’s younger daughter and trying to decide between Fatema 
Khatun and Sultan Valad consumed part of the fifteen years of 
Mawlana’s life which were filled with his vigorous spiritual 
activities, naturally leading him to relative calm and peace. 
There occurred frequent or constant estrangements between 
Sultan Valad and Fatema Khatun and Mawlana’s emphatic 
persuasion and guidance, on the one hand, and Sultan Valad’s 
interest in Salah-al-Din as his Shaikh and master, on the other, 
often settled the problems for some time. Mawlana counted 
Hadiyye Khatun as his own daughter; she lived in Mawlana’s 
harem with her sister; and because her father could not afford to 
provide her dowry, Mawlana’s followers and, at his instance, 
some of the grandees in the city who were connected with the 
governors under the reigning Sultan, helped make the necessary 
preparations for the purpose. Mawlana made appropriate 
recommendations to the influential dignitaries and the state 
authorities about her husband, named Nezam-al-Din Monshi. 
Anyway, Mawlana’s engagement in these kinds of family 
affairs, which, by the way, neither hindered him from his 
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constant personal ascetic practices and spiritual strivings nor 
caused any suspension or delay of his nocturnal sama’ 
gatherings, gradually led him out of the state of unsociability 
which had affected him during his time with Shams and 
afterwards. Despite the objection of a number of unhappy fagihs, 
some of the dignitaries and even scholars of the time besides 
artisans and Akhyan attended his sama’ meetings. During the 
day, Mawlana had to devote some of his time to dealing with his 
followers’ problems, some of which were beyond Zarkub’s 
capacity to tackle. In such cases, he let Hosém-al-Din handle 
most of the job, as the latter both could read and write and had 
the ability and vigor to solve problems. Besides, apart from the 
time he spent on daily litanies, asceticism and prayers, every day 
Mawlana had to receive a number of visitors, sometimes 
including the dignitaries and prominent citizens who came to 
him either to receive his blessing or secure public confidence and 
belief in them. 

In the meanwhile, he made recommendations to the 
important figures of the city about the needy, and issued fatwas 
concerning the Shari'a and legal problems. Using either a lenient 
or an assertive tone, he asked men of power to treat the weak 
with kindness and justice. He spent his leisure time composing 
ghazals and songs, whether at sama’ gatherings — which was not 
in actual fact leisure—or in the company of intimate friends. 

The calm and tranquility he attained during this time made 
his spiritual progression (soluk) by far more assured and better 
thought out. Physical asceticism, a form of which was his 
“immaculate sama” together with frequent fasting and praying 
filled his free time more and more with spiritual witnessing and 
inner contemplation; and his unavoidable presence at friends’ 
assemblies and participation in the gatherings of the grandees or 
leaders of the commoners did not deprive him of the mental 
composure he gained through that witnessing and contemplation. 

During Mawlana’s direct supervision of the states of his 
disciples, poetry and music that took most of his time to 
compose appealed to them increasingly. At the same time, the 
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disciples who were deprived of the benefits of Mawlana’s 
sermons those days, when assembled, spent their time on reading 
and listening to the poetry, which contained meanings related to 
renunciation and counsel collectively called ‘poetry of direct 
realization’ (she ’r-e tahqiq). Sana’i was a typical example in this 
genre of poetry and, for the same reason, Attar’s works and, in 
certain cases, those of Nezémi and Khanq@ni were also the focus 
of attention. Even at sama’ gatherings where Mawlana’s poems 
were sung by the musicians, greater interest was gradually 
shown to those ghazals which had some relevance to this 
particular genre; such kind of ghazals could be found in 
Mawlana’s Divan. 

Occupation with the poetry of Attar and Sana’i, which 
formed a combination of sermons and Sufi taste, was more 
appealing to Mawlana’s followers than participation in 
preachers’ congregations which were still going on outside 
Mawlana’s gatherings and attracted many other people of Konya 
too. Mawlana occasionally criticized the sermons of these 
preachers who often did not even comply with what they 
preached, and probably warned his followers against attending 
such gatherings. Intimacy with the poetry of Sana’i and Attar 
with which the elders of the community were familiar from 
Sayyed Borhan’s time kept Mawlana’s followers at home and at 
the madrasa gladly busy with relating and reciting poetry that 
contained the stories of holy men (awiiyd) and Sufi witticisms; 
and the loud mellifluous reciting of Sana’i’s Elahi-ndme 
(Hadiga) and Attar’s Manteq-al-Tayr (The Conference of Birds) 
at those meetings created a brisk joyous atmosphere there. 

Mawlana’s interest in Sana’i’s poetry, which was also 
reminiscent of Sayyed Mohqqeq, made Mawlana’s following 
respect the Elahi-name as a sacred book, sometimes making 
them swear on this book that they would live up to their 
promises and obligations; just as the swearing on the Qor’an was 
common in other cases. In this Sana4’i’s poem, the Sufi spiritual 
joy and exaltation was combined with pithy sayings and 
philosophical subtleties; it included fine biographical accounts of 
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prophets, aphorisms of holy men, and even popular humorous 
remarks together with advice and mystical allusions whose study 
cheered up Mawlana’s disciples, just as Attar’s mathnavis were 
very useful in stating the meanings and wisdom of the men of the 
mystic path in the form of effective charming parables and 
stories. 

However, Mawlana himself was still absorbed in ghazals. 
Although his ghazals gradually tended to become poetry of 
spiritual inquiry or direct realization (tahqigq), in most cases, they 
expressed songs and poetry which were suitable for ecstatic 
states, dance and sama’ — such as the ruba’iyyat (quatrains) and 
ghazals inspired by Shams’s memory or possibly by his name. 
The continuation of sara’, particularly during Mawlana’s years 
in the company of Shams-al-Din and Salah-al-Din, had led to an 
exceeding increase in the number of these kinds of poetry, 
continuing as late as five years after Salah-al-Din’s death. 

Mawlana was nearly fifty years old at this time. The 
exhilaration and excitement in him of twenty years of occupation 
with sama’ and music gradually gave way to a search for more 
tranquility. Following the fatigue and exhaustion of disturbed 
years, the footsteps of an old man who was prematurely walking 
around him echoed all over the place. The young Khodavandgar 
of the joyous and vibrant years of Aleppo and Damascus was 
now at Konya an old man of middling height, with grey hair and 
a pale face. His return to the followers prevented him from 
constant immersion in the divine majestic manifestations (tajalli- 
ha-ye jalali) that had the quality of vigor and excitement; so he 
was inevitably drawn to His beautiful epiphanies (tajalliha-ye 
jamali) that, contrary to majestic manifestations, suggested 
intimacy and solace. 

Under such circumstances, Hosam-al-Din Chalabi, scribe 
and compiler of Mawlana’s verses and leader of his loyal 
advocates requested Mawlana to compose a mathnavi poem [a 
long poem all consisting of rhyming couplets] in the genre of 
Sana’i’s Elahi-name and Attar’s mathnavis. This request, which 
was also an expression of other followers’ need and request 
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agreed with Mawlana’s spiritual taste and state. It became known 
that around the same time Mawlana had of his own accord 
entertained the idea of such work. He pulled out of his headwear 
the piece of paper containing the eighteen verses of Ney-name 
(Book of the Reed-flute) that he had already composed. Finding 
Mawlana ready to comply with followers’ request, Hosim-al- 
Din was excited and asked him to continue. At Hosim-al-Din’s 
request and insistence, Mawlana promised to “extend” the 
eighteen verses further at dictation gatherings (majales-e emla). 
These gatherings were arranged with Hosam-al-Din’s help 
(1260), and thus the composition of the six books (daftar) of the 
Mathnavi was to a considerable extent due to Hos4am-al-Din’s 
request and insistence; a fact Mawlana has_ repeatedly 
emphasized in his Mathnavi. And, as Mawlana’s followers also 
admitted, “all the people of love and monotheism” would be 
indebted to Hosam-al-Din until the hereafter. The continuation 
of these gatherings took fourteen years, including a two-year 
interruption in between, lasting to the end of Mawlana’s life. It 
so happened that the beginning of the second daftar of the 
Mathnavi coincided with the appointment in 1220 of Hosam-al- 
Din as Mawlana’s khalifa (successor) and Shaikh, and in this, 
there was no room for any doubt and criticism on the part of the 
followers. 
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HOSAM-AL-DIN AND THE STORY 
OF THE MATHNAVI 


58. During the years when Konya witnessed the rise and 
disappearance of the Sun of Tabriz and Mawlana’s immersion in 
the love of Konya’s goldsmith and Hos&m-al-Din Chalabi, 
Khodavandgar was in his prime for composing the Mathnavi and 
ghazals, and enjoying sama’ and music, but the world of the 
Saljuqs of Rum, who had sheltered his father from the beginning 
turbulent years of the Mongol incursions, no longer had its 
previous thriving and prosperity, rapidly leaving behind its days 
of strength and hope. If, upon Baha Valad’s arrival in Rum, the 
Saljuq’s domain was counted as “the island of security”, it was 
now gradually turning into “an island of storm” and the power of 
the Saljugs of Rum was already on the wane. In fact, the reign of 
Ala-al-Din Kayqobad (1221-1237) among was the last sparkles 
of the receding sun of the longtime rule of the Saljuq dynasty. 

At no time had it witnessed such majesty and welfare as it 
did at Ala-al-Din’s time since Konya had become the capital city 
of this Tukman house (1083). Throughout all of Asia Minor 
those days, despite the neighboring Christian states, Konya was 
counted as the richest of all cities. Sultan Ald-al-Din expanded 
“this realm that had been conquered by the force of sward” 
stretching its borders from the Black Sea as far as the 
Mediterranean. He developed the province of Sinop to the north 
by the Black Sea and conquered the Greek port “Calun Orus” to 
the south by the Mediterranean Sea designating it “Ala’iyya” 
after his own name. 

In the eastern regions, he took the province of Arzanjan from 
the local Manjug dynasty. In a place named Y4si-chaman he 
defeated Khw4razmshah Jalal-al-Din Minkoberni who had 
become a source of insecurity and enormities there. In the west, 
his power was a cause of great fear for the Byzantine Emperor of 
Constantinople. In the east and south also he crushed the 
Ayyubid Sultan of Syria, Al-Malek-al-kamel, who was preparing 
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to invade his territory (1234). He even planned to attack the 
northern regions of Mesopotamia, but before having to encounter 
the fierce Mongol military forces, he passed away at Konya 
(1238), and thus his kingdom incurred no defeat whatsoever. 

In addition, he gained remarkable achievements in what was 
related to the administration of his country’s affairs. Using 
insight, he managed to hold in check the ambitions of the local 
chiefs of the provinces under his sway as well as the neighboring 
rulers. In this way, he protected his territories from any intrigue 
and foreign encroachment. The violent conduct of his brother 
Kaykavus, who had imprisoned him during his reign, had taught 
him (Ala-al-Din), mercy and love. However, his strong 
resolution and intelligent determination had remained as firm as 
ever, his majestic awe being sustained in the eyes of his 
governors and courtiers. He typified a perfect eastern despot but 
a wise reformist sultan. He paid special attention to public 
welfare and prosperity as well as to the promotion of justice and 
knowledge. He had friendly and mutually respectful relationship 
with Baghdad’s Caliph, and tried to follow the Ghaznavid Sultan 
Mahmud in this respect. Under Imam Ghazali’s influence, whose 
works he read with great enthusiasm, he developed a leaning 
towards Sufism. He humbly treated the Sufis and their Shaikhs 
who came to Konya showing them great kindness and 
generosity. 

With immense care and watchfulness he preserved his 
territory from the insecurity and shakiness that that had spread 
throughout the eastern Muslim world due to the Mongol 
catastrophe. Though the storm of this horrendous disaster in the 
neighboring Sivas and Erzerum could be heard at the threshold 
of his territory, the domain of Rum during his reign remained a 
secure refuge for those who fled from before this sweeping 
storm. Predicting the happening of such a horrible calamity, Ala- 
al-Din sensed the urgency of having friendly relations with the 
Mongols; however, considering the existing conditions, he did 
not deem it expedient to go to the Mongol Uktay’s court in 
person, tuning a blind eye to the danger involved for this reason. 
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This threatening storm from the east, which destroyed his 
descendants’ territories after him, was temporarily diverted in his 
own time by defeating Sultan Jalal-al-Din Khwarazmshah in a 
battle at Y4si-chaman (July 1230). The Mongols who had chased 
this brave relentless Khwarazmshah as far as the Asia Minor 
border, moved away from the territories of the Saljuq of Rum in 
Jalal-al-Din’s pursuit, and thus Konya remained immune from 
Mongol incursions. 

After Ala-al-Din, however, during the time when Mawlana 
and Baha Valad’s family had recently settled at Konya, the 
Saljuq capital was again exposed to ominous threat. Upon the 
demise of this wise and efficient sovereign, a ruthless despotic 
madman succeeded him. Ghiyath-al-Din Kaykhosrow, who had 
almost illegitimately seized his father’s throne through 
conspiracy (1237), failed to maintain the peace and order his 
father had brought to Konya, as he was faced with internal 
provocations of his opponents and adversaries. From the very 
beginning his main problem was his entanglements with the 
fleeing Khwarazmis who, following Sultan Jalal-al-Din’s 
continuous quarrels had fled from before the Mongols, already 
being around Akhlat then. Because their presence just outside his 
territorial borders would cause disorder there, providing the 
Mongols with a pretext for attacking the western regions of Asia 
Minor, his father, Alad-al-Din, had allowed those fleeing 
Khw&razmis into his territories, granting them Arzanjan, 
Amfasiyye and Larande as eqta’ (a large piece of land granted 
usually to an influential man by the ruling sovereign). 

All the same, Ghiyath-al-Din, who had begun his reign by 
ruthlessly treating his commanders and provincial governors to 
secure his rule, also adopted a harsh unfriendly policy toward the 
heads of these escapees. This unwise conduct drove them to 
rebellion. The new Sultan’s entanglements with them exposed 
the eastern regions of the Rum territory, as far as the areas close 
to Syria, to insecurity and chaos. Despite the fact that he used 
extreme savagery in curbing his opponents, as in similar cases, 
he was hardly successful in securing the internal order of his 
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realm. 

The main outcome of his friendly relationships with the 
neighboring Christian kings — including Armenia’s king, the 
ruler of Terabuzin and Basil of Constantinople — was the 
suspicions of religious elements among the Sultan’s Muslim 
subjects. The revolt of the “Babdis”, which was a peasantry anti- 
centralization and somewhat anti-governmental organizations 
movement and against urban life, got tenser due to these 
suspicions. The movement that led to a fierce revolt against the 
Sultan (circa 1240) around AmAsiyye and the regions adjacent to 
Syria, defeated Ghiyath-al-Din’s army several times; and in the 
end the Sultan managed to overcome them after a great deal of 
hardship and by employing some “farangi’ [western] 
mercenaries. 

It was around the same time, or a little later, that Ghiyath-al- 
Din found himself confronted by the Mongol onslaught on the 
door-step of his domain before he had time to equip his army by 
properly reorganizing it beforehand. Bayju Nuyan, the Mongol 
commander, occupied Erzerum, massacring its people, as was 
the Mongol normal practice. Eventually he crushed the Sultan’s 
army (1243) at a place called Kuse-dagh - or Kuse-taghi, 
somewhere between Arzanjan and Sivas. Although according to 
a pact, Byzantium had pledged to fight side by side with the 
Sultan against the Mongols, it refused to live up to its promise. 
Armenia followed the Byzantine conduct, and the Christian king 
of Trebizund also found it expedient to keep quiet and avoid 
military engagement. 

Ghiyath-al-Din’s defeat at the hand of Bayju Nuyan was a 
good lesson for Byzantium and the Sultan’s neighboring 
Christian kings. Sometime later, by sending delegations and 
offering gifts, Byzantium and then Armenia and Trebizund 
declared official submission to the Mongol Khan, thus avoiding 
what afflicted Ghiyath-al-Din. In fact, the Saljuq Sultan who had 
provoked the Mongols’ anger by sending them offensive unwise 
messages was forced to pay them heavy tributes so that they 
would make peace with him. 
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Ghiyath-al-Din’s short reign (1236-1245) exemplified the 
government of an imprudent, inefficient and pleasure-seeking 
sultan. One of his many wives, named Gorji Khatun, who was 
deemed the Empress of Abkhaz, had such dominance over this 
incompetent Sultan that she forced him to have her image 
imprinted on royal coins next to his own; and in such an age, this 
was counted a notorious disgusting scandal. The country’s 
officials, who saw this decision of Sultan’s insulting to his 
government, discouraged him from that. They tried hard to 
persuade him to have, instead, the image of the sun sitting on a 
lion imprinted on coins as a symbol of Gorji Khatun’s image. 
Sultan’s weakness before his beloved wife caused him to choose 
as his heir his youngest son, Ala-al-Din, whom he had from this 
Empress of Abkhaz, while he had two other older sons. 
Nonetheless, following the Sultan’s death that occurred after the 
Kuse-dagh incident, the Saljuq territories fell into anarchy. Until 
quite awhile afterwards, in the middle of this hullabaloo, 
Mawlana was totally immersed in sama’, asceticism and spiritual 
strivings whether in search of Shams or in the company of the 
old Salah-al-Din and the young Hosam-al-Din. But despite this 
spiritual immersion, he somewhat expressed his disappointment 
with the existing conditions then. 

With Sultan Ghiyath-al-Din’s death, his favorite young son 
and heir, Ala-al-Din, was from the very start faced with the 
opposition of his two elder brothers who considered themselves 
worthier of their father’s throne; and, pursuing their own 
interests and objectives, the high-ranking officials supported 
them too. The participation of all the three brothers in the same 
kingdom and territory, wanted by the State’s principal officials — 
including Jalal-al-Din Qaratay — did not last long. The official 
declaration of Ala-al-Din’s rule was not without the blessing of 
the Mongol Grand Khan (Ilkhan). When, with the approval of 
and on behalf of his brothers, Ala-al-Din set off from Konya to 
the Mongol Horde in order to declare his submission to the Tatar 
Khan, the continuity and survival of the kingdom of the Saljugs 
of Rum desperately needed the three brothers’ unity. However, 
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with the conspiracy of his brothers, Ala-al-Din was poisoned and 
murdered on the way and the unity broke down. His brothers, 
Ezz-al-Din and Rokn-al-Din, who were in actuality sheer 
puppets in the hands of their afabaks and supporters, were 
intrigued by these same people to fight each other. Ezz-al-Din 
prevailed and had his brother arrested and imprisoned. 

In the beginning it was thought that, under the guidance of 
his mentor Jalal-al-Din Qaratéy, Ezz-al-Din would avoid his 
father’s improper conduct and immoderation; but with the death 
of this pious and dignified statesman (1254), the new Sultan, at 
the instigation of the malevolent ill-intentioned individuals 
around him, took a different direction from what was advisable 
and expedient and, especially after overcoming Rokn-al-Din, he 
adopted violent dictatorial policies. Incompetent and malicious 
people took the country’s affairs in hand and the Sultan was 
given to pleasure-seeking and royal debauchery. His mother’s 
relatives who were connected to the Byzantine State, and his 
vizier Qazi Ezz-al-Din who was unhappy with the Sultan’s 
compromise with the Mongol, discouraged him from following 
the insightful counsel and the intelligent guidance of such 
dignitaries as Saheb Fakhr-al-Din, in charge of public justice 
(amir-e dad), and Mo’in-al-Din Parvane who were both his 
grand viziers. Therefore, when, under the pretext of establishing 
order in Konya, Bayju set out to Erzerum with an enormous 
army (1258) the Sultan, despite his own will but at Qazi Ezz-al- 
Din’s insistence, went to war against the Mongol commander, 
but was defeated, fled to Byzantium and took refuge with the 
Emperor there. 

Following the Sultan’s flight, the statesmen reached a 
compromise with the Mongol commander. They released Rokn- 
al-Din from prison and, with Bayju’s confirmation, enthroned 
him in Konya. However, some time later when Hulegu was 
going to conquer Baghdad, he ordered Bayju to join his horde. 
Thus, assisted with the small army the Byzantine Emperor had 
placed at his disposal, Ezz-al-Din took Konya (1258) and sat on 
the throne. At Mo’in-al-Din Parvane’s instance, who was the 
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Sultan’s grand vizier, Rokn-al-Din made Tuq&t his capital. 
Therefore, the Saljuq territory was divided between the two 
brothers. Further, in the following year when the two brothers 
were summoned to Hulegu’s horde, this territorial division was 
confirmed and, on the orders of Hulegu, Konya was given to 
Ezz-al-Din and Tuq&t to Rokn-al-Din. 

At Konya, despite having efficient viziers and counselors, 
Ezz-al-Din entrusted most of the royal affairs to his Roman 
stable master, who was also a relative on his maternal side. Due 
to his Christian leanings, this influential stable master often had 
differences with other courtiers and sometimes derided the 
Islamic religion. This rendered Ezz-al-Din abhorrent in public 
eyes. The stable master who saw the Byzantine stability in 
Konya’s instability kept the Sultan in the dark about the 
country’s expediency and interests. He even induced him to 
pleasure seeking and debauchery instead of seeing to his royal 
interests. He eventually persuaded the Sultan to leave Konya for 
the permissive city of Antioch in pursuit of pleasure and repose. 
Further, at his recommendation, Ezz-al-Din refused to pay the 
money he was expected to send to the Mongol agents. 

Meanwhile, encouraged by Mo’in-al-Din Parvane, Rokn-al- 
Din who had won the Mongol support by offering them cash and 
gifts, sent troops from Tuqiat to Konya. Unable to resist, Ezz-al- 
Din left his capital for Constantinople. In this way, Rokn-al-Din 
accessed the royal seat at Konya as the Sultan of Rum. All the 
same, of his sovereignty there remained nothing but an empty 
word; the actual power in Konya and throughout the Saljuq 
territories was in the hands of Mo’in-al-Din Parvane and his 
friends and trusted men. Those who disagreed with him either 
were dismissed by the Sultan’s order or fell out of favor; they 
could even be murdered. 

However, the Sultan’s despotic and rancorous nature 
gradually led him to actions that aroused the discontentment of 
Mo’in-al-Din and other statesmen in Konya. At last, those who 
were extremely unhappy with and fearful of the Sultan’s 
misconduct, intrigued by Parvane who was himself under the 
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Sultan’s suspicion and, with the approval of the Mongol Ilkhan — 
Abaqa Khan — arrested him. By the IIkhan’s order the Sultan was 
killed (1266) and Parvane put his 6-year-old son on the throne as 
Ghiyath-al-Din Kaykhosrow III. From then on, however, 
Parvane was the de facto ruler of Rum. Yet, although his power 
and insight for years kept Konya safe from anarchy, he became 
the victim of political intrigues and Mongol bitter spite. 

Accused of treason against the Mongol, but in reality, on 
account of his clandestine intrigue with Al-Malek-al-Zaher 
against Mongol, Parvane — known as Emir Solayman — was 
executed (August 1277). This occurred four years after 
Mawlana’s death. Konya, which was in actual fact run by 
Parvane after Rokn-al-Din, was almost officially changed into a 
Mongol Ilkhanid province following parvane’s demise. Even the 
nominal rule of the Saljuqs did not last long. Strife and 
disturbances spread all over the domain of Rum, and eventually 
the saljuq territories were parceled out (1301) between the ten 
Turkoman tribes who were Salugs’ former subjects. Before long 
the Saljuq domain was all under Ottoman control. 

During all these disturbances which gradually exposed the 
kingdom of the Saljuqs of Rum to the fierce Mongol dominance, 
Mo’in-al-Din Solaym4an Parvane, who eventually became a 
victim of his political ambitions, remained Mawlana’s sincere 
follower and true advocate despite all his preoccupations and 
political entanglements. He participated in Mawlana’s daily 
gatherings, sat with his followers and organized for him 
nocturnal sama’ gatherings at his own residence. He behaved 
toward Mawlana’s companions in a_ friendly manner. 
Nevertheless, far from fagih-like ambitions and without taking 
advantage of Parvane’s sincere love for him in the interests of 
his own friends, Mawlana gave the de facto mler of Rum 
sympathetic friendly advice. However, he preferred to spend 
those peaceful years, which were often devoted to the 
composition and dictation of the Mathnavi, in the delightful 
company and the spiritual love of Hosam-al-Din Chalabi and 
make ghazals in his name. In his Mathnavi, of which he 
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composed one book (daftar) almost every two years, Mawlana 
mentioned Hos4m-al-Din’s name with great respect and interest 
regarding the lengthening of the Mathnavi, the fruit of his 
inspiration: a book no other work on mystic poetry had ever 
equaled by then in Konya or in the whole world. Those disturbed 
and chaotic years in Konya were peaceful years for Mawlana: 
the lasting spiritual peace that seems to have guaranteed his path 
of spiritual journey from the stations of renunciation to 
annihilation in those years. Therefore, the exchange of power 
and dominance through the succession of events was too 
insignificant for him to care about the powerful and the 
dominant, to become pleased or displeased with their 
appointment or dismissal. 


59. For Mawlana, Hosdm-al-Din was the embodiment of 
Shams’s memory and the true successor of Salah-al-Din. He was 
a star that reflected the rays of Shams’s being and the light of 
Salah-al-Din’s spirit, and Mawlana rediscovered in him the 
warmth and light of those two lost friends. Mawlana’s Mathnavi 
was created thanks to his insistence and encouragement. For the 
ten years lasting from the beginning of the composition of the 
second book of the Mathnavi until Mawlana’s death (1264- 
1273), Hosam-al-Din was considered Mawlana’s khalife and his 
disciples’ Shaikh. The discipline and attention he exercised in 
handling the affairs of Khodavandgar’s followers put Mawlana’s 
mind at rest allowing him more time for spiritual strivings and 
contemplation. Mawlana’s love of Hosam-al-Din was such that 
he did not feel spiritually elated at any gathering without his 
presence. Even once when the Master of Rum, Mo’in-al-Din 
Parvane, had invited Mawlana and a number of dignitaries to his 
residence, Mawlana kept silent there and, despite requests from 
those present, he would not speak at all. Parvane, who quickly 
realized the reason for Mawlana’s silence, sent for Hosam-al-Din 
who was then out of town in his garden. Once Hos4m-al-Din 
arrived with his companions, Parvane warmly welcomed him. 
Seeing him there, Mawlana became greatly excited and loudly 
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called him his own soul, beloved and lord. Thus, Hosam-al-Din’s 
sheer presence in the gathering drowned Mawlana in spiritual 
light and delight, making him break his silence and start 
revealing mystic secrets and meanings. 

Mawlana’s love of Hosam-al-Din increased the love and 
respect of his followers for the man. They became increasingly 
attracted and fascinated by him. Following Mawlana’s belief, 
they looked at Hos4m-al-Din as a divine human, yielded to his 
command and imitated or followed his states and behavior. In 
fact, Mawlana demonstrated so deep an interest in Hosdm-al-Din 
that he had never shown to any other of his kholafa (successors, 
deputies) and beloved ones in the past. His behavior towards him 
was such that it seemed as if Hosdém-al-Din was the tariga 
Shaikh and Mawlana was his disciple. The story of Ziy4-al-Din’s 
khanaqah illustrates the kind of love and sincerity Mawlana had 
for this beloved and disciple of his. That day, Mawlana 
accompanied those who were ceremoniously taking Hosam-al- 
Din to a certain Akhyan khanaq&ah. He carried Hosam-al-Din’s 
prayer rug, walking on foot to the khanaqah. Since they were 
aware of the degree of Mawlana’s love for Hosam-al-Din, 
shopkeepers and passers-by did not interpret this strange act as 
hypocritical. Mawlana’s gesture quieted down even Shaikh 
Hosam-al-Din’s opponents, including Akhi Ahmad, who 
behaved very violently that day — as was usual with the sayfi 
akhis and the city’s rogues - to demonstrate their opposition to 
the Shaikh. In a letter he later on sent to the vizier of the time, 
Akhi Ahmad asked him to protect Hosam-al-Din against “some 
trouble-makers”; and he himself never failed to support him in 
any way. 

Hos4m-al-Din who was totally absorbed in Mawlana did his 
best in the proper handling of the states and affairs of Mawlana’s 
friends and followers. Although part of his time those days was 
spent on the affairs of “Akhyan” including those of Ziy4-al-Din’s 
khanaqah, he demonstrated such competence and sympathy in 
solving the followers’ problems that Mawlana could be 
immersed in his spiritual states and contemplative practices for 
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days and weeks without being disturbed by his followers’ 
persistent requests. During all this time, gatherings were held for 
the Mathnavi and, with Hosam-al-Din’s encouragement, it was 
composed book by book. Sama’ gatherings were convened at 
Hos4m-al-Din’s home or at the madrasa or even at the homes of 
his companions or the grandees of the time where the 
participants enjoyed spiritual elation and Mawlana sang 
delightful songs and ghazals. As it had become customary from 
Salah-al-Din’s time, daily private meetings were now held at 
which Mawlana’s discourses were recorded and written down, 
eventually resulting in what was later called Fihe ma fih [“In it is 
what is in it”]. In making preparations for these meetings and in 
recording and copying the Mathnavi as well as Mawlana’s 
ghazals and daily discourses, Hosam-al-Din exercised great 
supervision and did the copying and compiling of Mawlana’s 
sayings. He even wrote Mawlana’s personal letters often in his 
own hand and as dictated by Mawlana. He then sent them to 
their addressees. 

Hosam-al-Din’s love of Mawlana was to the extent that he 
once asked for his permission to give up the Shafe’i School of 
jurisprudence which had been his forefathers’ denomination and 
-following Mawlana and his ancestors in Khorasan and 
Transoxiana - adopt the Hanafi School for secondary Islamic 
commands. But Mawlana who only thought about “osul-e osul-e 
osul (principles of principles of principles) would not approve of 
that denominational conversion that was concerned with “foru’-e 
foru’-e foru’” (derivatives of derivatives of derivatives [of 
secondary importance]) and, by committing him to love and 
spiritual submission, he discouraged Hosam-al-Din from that 
denominational change. It is true that Mawlana, despite giving 
up teaching and the madrasa, remained a Hanafi fagih and mufti, 
he would however not stop within the limits of Hanafi and 
Shafe’i interpretations regarding what was not related to the 
derivatives of the Shari’a. Nor would he submit to their teaching. 
His religion was the religion of love, which was Hosam-al-Din’s 
religion also; and where love led the spiritual wayfarer from the 
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stations of renunciation to annihilation creating in him 
enthusiasm, spiritual pain and agony, Bu-Hanife and Shafe’i 
gave no instruction. 

Mawlana had apparently known Hosam-al-Din some time 
before Shams’s arrival in Konya (1244). Then, he was a young 
lad whose father’s death had made him heir to his position in the 
eyes of his followers. But from those days he, and perhaps his 
father, had entered the circle of Mawlana’s advocates. In 
Shams’s dramatic incident, Hosdm-al-Din and his followers 
remained sympathetic to and caring about Mawlana. During 
Salah-al-Din’s time as khalife, Hosim-al-Din had generously and 
lovingly given away all his possessions — personal effects, 
property, garden, and servants inheriting from his father — for the 
sake of Mawlana during years of their sincere friendship. 
Mawlana had found his selfless generosity to him comparable to 
that of Caliph Abu Bakr the Truthful (Seddiq) to the Prophet, 
thus designating the man “Seddiq b. Seddiq” (Truthful son of 
truthful). It was because of this true love that Hosam-al-Din 
remained Mawlana’s beloved and staunch follower right to 
Mawlana’s death, acting as his khalife for ten years. The respect 
and interest Mawlana expressed for Hosam-al-Din in his 
Mathnavi as well as in his ghazals indicated his profound love 
for the man. For Mawlana, Hosam-al-Din was not only 
reminiscent of and an image of Shams, he was also, like Shams, 
his spiritual master whose love helped Mawlana stay away from 
worldly attachments. Whatever gifts and alms were offered to 
Mawlana were, at his instance, sent to Hosam-al-Din’s house 
with no one of his relations making any objection; and this a 
telling evidence of Mawlana’s absolute confidence in the man’s 
being free from material desires. Without this love and this 
confidence, progression through the stages of annihilation — 
which followed his spiritual journey from the stations of 
renunciation — seemed impossible for Mawlana. 


60. The period of Hosam-al-Din’s khelafat (deputation) that had 
in fact begun shortly after Shaikh Salah-al-Din’s death 
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(December 1258) before it was announced (1264) was a time for 
Mawlana to settle in spiritual peace. This peace whose spiritually 
joyous fruit was the creation of Mathnavi was a fresh step in 
Mawlana’s ascending progression toward the stations of 
annihilation. At the heights of his sama’ years, during Shaikh 
Salah-a-Din’s khalafat, Mawlana, by being immersed in ecstasy 
and sacred dancing, had shaken off whatever had remained in 
him of his “self” and emptied him of whatever belonged to “ma 
sewa” (anything but [God]). Now he found himself similar to a 
ney (reed-flute) emptied of self whose sobering melodies were 
nothing but the story and complaint of the person who blew in it. 
In the language of the ney, he symbolically revealed the longing 
of the ecstatic mystic for returning to the origin of all souls: a 
return to the eternal neyestan (reed-bed) that represented the 
station of the soul’s union with the Spirit of the universe and the 
fountainhead of existence, thus inviting spiritual wayfarers and 
those yearning for such union to be delivered from and emptied 
of their selfhood. In those years of peace, he wanted to let this 
exciting melody echo in his speech and to be the interpreter of 
this ney that was emptied of its ‘self?. 

In the past when Mawlana became full of great spiritual 
enthusiasm, his experience of ardent states at the heights of 
sama’ resembled the situation of a person in the sea struggling 
vigorously against roaring waves and trying to save himself from 
being drowned; but now, settled in his spiritual tranquility, he 
gave up that arduous struggling and impatience — at least his 
previous vigor. He had now resigned himself to the waves, 
moving along with them and showing little resistance. His 
movement was no longer his own, it was the sea movement. His 
voice had no chance to be heard against the roar of the sea. 

Therefore, when Mawlana found his bereft-of-self ‘self? 
similar to an empty-of-self ney and began to express the tale of 
his spiritual states and the account of his craving in the language 
of the ney, he set about composing the Mathnavi (circa 1260) at 
Hosaém-al-Din Chalabi’s entreaty and for pleasing his 
companions. Hos4m-al-Din, whose earnest request encouraged 
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Mawlana to set to work, together with a number of other 
companions undertook to write down whatever Mawlana 
dictated. The meetings for recording the Mathnavi, which were 
held at any opportune time with Hosim-al-Din and a few select 
companions present, would revive the memory of Mawlana’s 
sermons gatherings in a relatively more limited area. Similar to 
preaching meetings, at these gatherings also where the speaker 
spoke in the language of poetry, there was talk on any topic that 
occurred to the speaker’s mind derived from the previous topic 
discussed; there were prayers, invocations, interpretations, 
hadith, tales and proverbs in succession as the occasion required. 
Sporadic expression of loving emotions in remembrance of 
Shams and his tragic incident, as well as the secrets of spiritual 
raptures and overwhelmings reached their peak in the course of 
talks, continuing for days. It happened time and again that during 
such gatherings, dusk was approaching or night nearing dawn, 
with some of the participants probably falling asleep, while 
Mawlana was still composing the Mathnavi switching from one 
topic to another with some relevance to that. 

During these gatherings Mawlana composed impromptu 
verse and, maintaining the same metric rhythm and rhyming, he 
told stories and gave sermons; he occasionally improvised pithy 
poetical points, sometimes rising to the heights of inspiring 
poetry. Hosam-al-Din was the principal addressee at these 
gatherings; he, together with his select companions who, like 
him, could read and write and were equipped with sharp 
intelligence and presence of mind, took down Mawlana’s words; 
and then at the end of the meeting or on other proper occasions 
in private or with the companions present, he read out to 
Mawlana what had been recorded in an eloquent, distinct and 
pleasant voice, with Mawlana making the necessary editing and 
correcting. In this way at the end of two years since the 
beginning of these Mathnavi gatherings, the first part of the 
Mathnavi, called daftar (book) came to completion (circa 1262). 
The necessity to continue the Mathnavi, and especially due to the 
persistent requests of the interested followers, it was decided that 
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the continuation of the work be taken up in the second daftar, 
which must have started immediately at similar gatherings. 


61. Nonetheless, against all expectation, there was a delay in the 
making of the Mathnavi, and it was not to be resumed until two 
years later (1264). The reason was that before the composition of 
the second book, Hosam-al-Din’s wife passed away (1262) and 
also Mawlana lost his young son, Ala-al-Din Mohammad (1227- 
1262) who was only thirty-six at the time and was an eminent 
modarres (instructor) and pious fagih. Apparently because of 
deep sorrow, Mawlana did not attend his funeral and, for that 
reason, stayed out of town for some time. Delay in resuming the 
Mathnavi gatherings was therefore unavoidable for both the 
speaker and the listener. 

It is true that the relations between Ala-al-Din and his father 
were a little strained those days and in fact since a few years 
before, but undoubtedly this resentment hardly stopped the father 
not to be deeply upset over his son’s death whether the 
resentment was due to Ala-al-Din’s strong leaning towards 
fogaha’s religious orientation and his denunciation of the Sufi 
path and the practice of sama’, or resulted from his father’s 
consent to Kimiya Khatun marrying Shams-e Tabriz, ignoring 
his son’s interest in her. Mawlana’s going out of town and 
refusing to be present at the corpse prayer (namaz-e janaze) was 
also because of his extreme sorrow; and such incidents are by no 
means without precedent in the realm of emotions, as Sayyed 
Mortaza, the celebrated Shiite fagih and scholar did not attend 
the funeral procession and burial (June 1015) of his brother 
Sayyed Razi, and this absence was not to be attributed to 
anything but the intensity of grief. 

Although the relations between Ala-al-Din and his brother 
were far from friendly, on the occasion of his death Sultan Valad 
composed an elegy — not very moving though. This indicates that 
Alé-al-Din’s demise should not have been taken with 
“indifference” in Mawlana’s household; not only that, apparently 
it should have aroused a lot of sorrow and lamentation, and 
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Mawlana’s absence from Ala-al-Din’s funeral must be looked at 
that way. Anyhow, that his death delayed the resumption of the 
Mathnavi gatherings for some time does seem probable. Further, 
there are indications pointing to the fact that in that miserable 
period, Mawlana, like Hosam-al-Din, must have lost the interest 
and longing necessary to start the second book of the Mathnavi. 

However, Hosdm-al-Din’s love for his wife seemed so 
profound that he could not forget the painful burden of her 
separation very easily. Being so tenderhearted that the anguish 
and pains of his companions easily moved him, the illness of his 
beloved wife had made him severely sick. From the early days of 
their marriage he dearly loved her and never looked at any other 
woman whom he legitimately could marry (na-mahram) 
according to the Islamic Law. He avoided voyeurism and even 
simply looking at others so much that allegedly he never went to 
a public bath except at night lest he would happen to look at na- 
mahram women. This much scrupulous avoidance from 
strangers (aghyar) had made him firmly attached to his beloved 
wife. Under such circumstances, it is obvious that how much 
anguish the death of that intimate dear darling could have caused 
his gentle sensitive heart. 

Anyway, sorrow and grief over this unfortunate happening 
lasted too long driving Hosém-al-Din more and more to boredom 
and mental contraction. He remained in this excruciating 
contraction for quite a long time. Because of this deep sorrow, 
“every moment he experienced a new mental state and a new 
bewilderment”. The depression and distress that overwhelmed 
him in this incident was such that, for some time, he distanced 
himself from whatever he saw around him and broke with 
whatever was mortal and temporal. He lost interest in anything 
and developed a dislike for everything. He focused all his 
attention on what is permanent and immortal and in so doing, his 
seclusion and renunciation somehow was transformed into 
spiritual ascension — rising to the realm of realities. 

During this seclusion time interpreted by Mawlana as 
me'raj-e hagayeq (“in the ascension to spiritual realities’), 
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Chalabi distanced himself from his friends. Apparently, he even 
found the condolences and sympathies of others boring, feeling 
greater pain and anguish by looking at their grim and silent 
faces. His retreat brought to an end the Mathnavi composing 
gatherings which Mawlana himself was far from willing to 
continue those days. His companions, who could rarely meet 
with him during that particular time, were extremely annoyed at 
the inopportune stoppage of the Mathnavi meetings. 


62. In short, it took some two years (1262-1264) before Chalabi 
Hos4m-al-Din could overcome his serious contraction and ennui. 
By marrying again he could give his cold and silent home new 
warmth and new light regaining his previous vigor and joyous 
hope. Mawlana, who had apparently coped with his distress 
much earlier, spent his time then at daily gatherings and 
nocturnal sama’ where he continued to sing thrilling ghazals, 
ridding himself of his painful thoughts by dancing and 
experiencing ecstasy. His gatherings in the daytime were 
devoted to delivering speeches on teachings and truths some of 
which were later collected and made into a book called Fihe ma 
fih. 

At last, Hosam-al-Din’s return to the assembly of friends 
made the continuation of the Mathnavi meetings possible. His 
return from me’raj-e haqayeq (in the ascension to [spiritual] 
realities) was a source of joy and comfort not only for Mawlana 
but also for his companions. It was at this time (1264) that 
Mawlana formally appointed him his khalife (deputy, successor) 
and the followers, who were extremely happy for his return, 
found this appointment a pleasant piece of news, and willingly 
yielded to him as their Shaikh without showing any doubt and 
opposition. 

Shaikh Hosam-al-Din was now forty and as far as his age 
was concerned the followers found nothing wrong with him 
being Mawlana’s deputy. For the sake of Mawlana and for his 
own sake as someone who did better than anyone else in 
handling their affairs and in generously helping them, they 
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bowed to his selection without any nitpicking and, as put by 
Sultan Valad, “with no jealousy, they were docilely subdued by 
the man of the Lord”. Thus, at the end of a two-year break, the 
composition of the Mathnavi was resumed with some of the 
followers ready to take it down while dictated by Mawlana. The 
moment of this return made an epoch-making date. It was mid- 
Rajab of the year 662 A.H. (5 June 1264) known as the day of 
esteftah (praying for ease and spiritual comfort). In the opening 
of Book II, Mawlana made this moment eternal in the history: a 
day which he and his followers regarded a spiritual festival (id-e 
rawhani). 


63. From then on, the composition and dictation of the 
Mathnavi continued vigorously with no pause, no break and no 
boredom. By Mawlana’s death, that occurred ten years later, five 
more books were added to the first — one daftar every two years. 
Though at the end of Book II, Hosam-al-Din’s illness prevented 
him for a while from insisting on his demand for another daftar, 
the third daftar began at Mawlana’s insistence and by his trying 
to deal with Chalabi’s excuses. However, once the work began, 
and after some qualms, Hosam-al-Din pursued its continuation 
vigorously, and thus the remaining daftars were composed one 
by one. 

Anyway, the zeal and enthusiasm shown by Hosam-al-Din 
for the composition of Mathnavi at the end of the two-year gap 
following the first daftar and the resumption of the gatherings 
for the purpose, made Mawlana so extremely interested in the 
job that during all those years in any circumstance and at any 
suitable opportunity, whether at a sama’ gathering or bathroom 
or whether sitting or standing, he continued to compose the 
Mathnavi thus increasing Hos4m-al-Din’s desire for it. In the 
opening of each new daftar, Mawlana has admired Hosam-al- 
Din’s role in the development and expansion of the Mathnavi. 

Hosam-al-Din’s absorption in the aphoristic subtleties of the 
Mathnavi and his admiration for and belief in the unique 
spiritual inspiration of Mawlana was so great that, in the course 
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of the composition of the Mathnavi, in his dream he often saw 
the Prophet read the Mathnavi with great interest and pride. And 
sometimes in a state of neither sleep nor waking, which was 
beyond normal states and of Sufi intuitive nature, it appeared to 
him as if angels and spirits had drawn their swords in order to 
repel those denouncing the Mathnavi from Mawlana’s presence 
and drag them to hell. 

Most probably, the third book of the Mathnavi started 
around the year 1266. As the Mathnavi developed further and 
further, Mawlana was going beyond the age sixty. His body, 
which had begun to weaken due to asceticism, fasting and sama’, 
occasionally showed signs of frailty and illness, but his soul was 
at its utmost strength invigorated by the spiritual taste of his 
companions and the encouragement of his admirers, especially 
by Hosam-al-Din’s love for him, which had been ever increasing 
during those years. This sixty-year-old man hardly felt that he 
was too old for long sama’ sessions, for thrilling ghazals, and 
even for telling humorous stories whose impudence sometimes 
turned the Mathnavi into a slough of facetiae and burlesques for 
a few seconds. 

Though Khodavandgar’s body increasingly deteriorated in a 
marked manner, his soul, which was invigorated by the love of 
Hos4m-al-Din, continued to be thriving, vigorous and fresh. 
Even the sixth book of the Mathnavi, which Mawlana apparently 
finished only two years before his death (circa 1272) and, from 
the very beginning, had considered the concluding part of the 
Mathnavi, was not devoid of this lively vigorous and joyous 
spirit. Therefore, for the sake of Hosam-al-Din and in response 
to his constant request, Mawlana maintained the composition 
and dictation of the Mathnavi until his strength was completely 
exhausted. During all this time, Hos4m-al-Din who was also 
getting older and older, and was in his fifties when the Mathnavi 
was completed, was, in Mawlana’s eyes, the special addressee of 
the Mathnavi, its scribe and compiler and, at the same time, its 
main source of encouragement and inspiration. Also, from very 
early days on, Mawlana’s companions always felt to be indebted 
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to Hosam-al-Din for the creation of the Mathnavi and regarded 
this book wholly “the description of his spiritual secrets” (sharh- 
e serr-e u). 


64. Part of Hosim-al-Din’s time was also devoted to recording 
and compiling summaries of Mawlana’s discourses at his daily 
gatherings, which had begun at least from Shaikh Salah-al-Din’s 
time and continued fairly regularly up until Hos&m-al-Din’s 
time. These gatherings, which had apparently taken place time to 
time in the company of Shams as well, were held on a regular 
basis in the first days of Salah-al-Din’s khelGfat (deputation). 
The reason was apparently that some of Mawlana’s followers 
“contaminated by books and learning” found the company of the 
goldsmith of Konya void of any benefit. And now by regularly 
being in Mawlana’s discourse gatherings they would stop 
complaining about the deputation of this illiterate old man. 
However, the enormous attendance of the interested followers 
and Mawlana’s great desire to see those who came to these 
gatherings necessitated the continuation of such gatherings 
during Hosam-al-Din’s khelGfat, despite the many engagements 
and concerns that left little time for regular daily meetings. 

At such gatherings, Mawlana either responded to questions 
raised by those present or current events were discussed, and 
sometimes questions on hadith, Qor’anic interpretation and the 
lives of Sufi masters were dealt with. Apart from the special 
followers, sometimes a number of fagihs and scholars took part 
in these gatherings for various reasons: some to enjoy 
Mawlana’s company, some out of curiosity or to test him; yet 
some others went there to mediate and make recommendations 
for others. Besides, as was customary at the time, some of the 
dignitaries, nobles, viziers and commanders often went to these 
gatherings either to get Mawlana’s blessing or to draw public 
confidence in them. As was the case with Shams’s sayings 
(Magalat), here also Mawlana’s sayings and remarks were 
written down by “the scribes of the secrets” with the same 
sincere zeal and interest, and apparently under Hos4m-al-Din’s 
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supervision. What Mawlana said was taken down most hurriedly, 
but, of course, very concisely, limited to the main points of 
Mawlana’s sayings. Therefore, the collection of those talks 
represent notes about Mawlana’s daily life — daily notes, though 
undated that show the history of Mawlana’s latter twenty years 
of life and that of his disciples. 

The mention in these daily notes of Shams-e Tabriz, a 
reference to vizier Qazi Ezz-al-Din (killed circa 1257) and a 
chapter on Ebn-e Chavush and his harsh criticism of Shaikh 
Salah-al-Din Zarkub (d. 1259) clearly indicate that the recording 
and collecting dates of all these accounts go back beyond Salah- 
al-Din’s time (1249-1259), and it seems that during his khaldfat, 
apart form the necessity of pleasing his opponents, these 
gatherings must have been somewhat based on the continuation 
of the customary practice of recording and scribing the sermons 
and talks presented in Mawlana’s presence including Shams’s 
sayings that were put down there. The practice of writing down 
that kind of sayings led Mawlana’s followers to jot down his 
sermons and talks soon after he returned from his last journey to 
Syria. Of course, these gatherings continued to the end of 
Mawlana’s life, and perhaps more words were recorded during 
the two-year-long interruption in the composition of the 
Mathnavi (1262-1264). 

Anyway, the collection compiled later of the synopses of the 
talks and sermons given at these gatherings taking the title Fih-e 
ma fih, presents a picture of a variety of topics discussed at those 
meetings. Names of the grandees of the time, such as Emir 
Mo’in-al-Din Parvane, Emir Amin-al-Din Mikail the Vicegerent, 
and son of Atabak Majd-al-Din, which are mentioned here and 
there in sermons and sayings of Mawlana, point to the relations 
of the dignitaries of the time with these gatherings. This 
collection without being Mawlana’s own writings consist of his 
actual and real sayings and ideas revealing his thoughts and 
reflections throughout the years the main part of which, 
especially the nights, was devoted to the composition and 
dictation of the six books of the Mathnavi. In these sayings 
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Mawlana often clarifies certain points mentioned very briefly in 
the Mathnavi; sometimes, he expresses his views about the 
sayings of the Imams and Shaikhs of the time and often 
elaborates on what is proposed by those in his presence. And all 
these point to Mawlana’s states at his daily gatherings and during 
the time when he was not busy with the composition of the 
Mathnavi or was not participating in sama’ gatherings, revealing 
the relationships Mawlana has had with the eminent men and 
dignitaries of the time during all those years. Hos4m-al-Din’s 
role in these relations and in organizing such gatherings was 
remarkable. In fact, the management of a lot of the affairs going 
on in Mawlana’s gatherings had been the responsibility of 
Hos4m-al-Din even years before he was appointed Mawlana’s 
deputy in place of the goldsmith of Konya. 


65. Therefore, though Hosdm-al-Din Chalabi was Shaikh of 
Mawlana’s companions and his own deputy only for the last ten 
years of Khodavandgar’s life (1264-1273), his close relationship 
with Mawlana and, in particular, his role in the creation and 
“expansion” (tatvil) of the Mathnavi had long since begun (circa 
1260; and even before that, in the time of Shaikh Salah-al-Din 
and Shams-e Tabriz, Mawlana had regarded him respectfully and 
with great favor. From early youth when he lost his father, 
Hosam-al-Din Hasan Ormavi joined Mawlana’s circle. His 
father, Mohammad b. Hasan, was counted among the heads of 
Konya’s fetyan (spiritual chevaliers), and one of the holy men of 
the Akhyan Order genealogically related to a well-known family 
among the Kurdish Shaikhs of Orumiyye, and affiliated to a 
Fotovvat Order in Rum. Apparently because his instructor was a 
Turkish Akhi or most of his followers were Turkish Akhis, he 
became known as Akhi Turk and Hosam-al-Din, for that reason, 
came to be known as “Ebn-e Akhi Turk” among Konya’s 
Akhyan. 

Further, the Sufi inclination that drew him to Mawlana’s 
circle from youth had apparently had a long history in his family; 
and certain charismatic powers (karamat) were attributed to one 
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of his Kurdish ancestors who had been connected with a Sufi 
Shaikh. In his preamble to the first daftar of the Mathnavi where 
Mawlana mentions Hosam-al-Din’s genealogy, he makes a 
reference to this ancestor. Moreover, the title ‘Chalabi’ used for 
him and, later on, for Sultan Valad’s progeny, meant “my lord” 
in the language of the local people; outside the circle of the men 
of madrasa, ‘Chalabi’ was counted as the counterpart of the 
word ‘mawlana’. 

Hosam-al-Din who had already entered Mawlana’s clique 
before Shams’s arrival at Konya (1244), when in the company of 
Shams he was persuaded by him to give away his cash and part 
of his property for Mawlana to prove his firm loyalty to and 
sincere love for him. Furthermore, from the very beginning when 
he together with his group of /alayan (advocates, entourage) and 
youth joined Mawlana, he asked his novices and friends to 
dedicate to the circle of Mawlana’s companions that portion of 
their earnings they customarily devoted to the fotovvat-khane 
(spiritual chevaliers’ hospice). One important factor that explains 
Mawlana’s followers silently conceding to Hosdm-al-Din’s 
khelafat was the presence of so many Akhyan among them and 
also Chalabi’s generosity in taking care of Mawlana’s 
companions. 

Once when Mawlana was on a journey to Syria in search of 
Shams, Hosam-al-Din accompanied him. When setting on 
another journey to Damascus, again looking for his elusive 
beloved, Mawlana appointed Chalabi “leader of the noble 
companions” in Konya despite his being still a young man. Of 
course, his unequalled managerial efficiency and truthfulness, 
which was the ethical legacy from his Fotovvat Order, prevented 
these “noble companions” from showing and discontent with his 
temporary deputation, which had the title of “negabat” 
(leadership). 

Due to his generosity and high ambition, during his formal 
deputation in which he was, as decided by Mawlana, Shaikh and 
spiritual master of the noble companions for ten years also 
continued to be acceptable to and even loved by his friends. His 
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high aspiration and generosity was such that “despite there being 
several benevolent emirs in Konya then, the poor and the needy 
received their provisions from him; and wherever he [Hosdm-al- 
Din] arranged a feast and sama’ gathering all the ambitious 
grandees envied him”. In these kinds of gatherings, his 
entertaining people perhaps seemed more magnanimous, more 
beautiful and more pleasant than what was arranged by the emirs 
and viziers of the time such as Mo’in-al-Din Parvane and T4j-al- 
Din Mo’tazz — though not with the heavy formalities common 
among emirs and eminent people. 

That, at one of the parties he gave in his garden the sama’ of 
his friends lasted for several days demonstrates the effect of his 
chivalrous character and open-handedness in _ pleasing 
Mawlana’s friends. In short, despite the fact that there were 
individuals among the Akhyan of the city such as Akhi Ahmad 
who could not stand Hos&m-al-Din’s superiority, Mawlana’s 
disciples held him in great esteem; and since they did not find 
him a hindrance to their directly meeting Mawlana they had no 
excuse for expressing displeasure — as they did during the time 
of Shams and Salah-al-Din. 


66. Mawlana’s behavior towards Hosim-al-Din in fact seemed 
to be an obvious reflection of his own love for Mawlana. 
Mawlana treated him as if he were Hosam-al-Din’s disciple — not 
the other way round. At a sama’ gathering where Mo’in-al-Din 
Parvane the all-powerful commander of the whole Rum, and T4j- 
al-Din Mo’tazz the great influential emir of the time were 
present, Mawlana’s regard and respect for Hosam-al-Din was 
such that they were all extremely surprised. If he were not 
invited to the parties given by the dignitaries and courtiers in 
Mawlana’s honor, the latter would remain so quiet and spiritless 
that his hosts often felt compelled to send for Hosdm-al-Din 
requesting his presence, as, in Mawlana’s belief, “he was the 
sucker of the milk of meanings from the breasts of the truth”. 
Even once that Mawlana accepted a friend’s invitation without 
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Hosam-al-Din’s presence, he did not regain his calm until he 
sent him a letter of apology. 

Mawlana’s interest in Hosam-al-Din’s comfort and _ his 
confidence in the man’s justice and trustworthiness rose to the 
extent that he sent to Hosdm-al-Din whatever came to him as 
gifts and alms. He even ignored Sultan Valad’s objection that 
seemed to result from the promptings of his wife, Fateme 
Khatun. His influence even once made Mawlana rise to the 
pulpit, although after Shams’s time, he had not done so except 
once at Salah-al-Din’s request. Afterwards, because he seriously 
gave up preaching forever, even Parvane’s insistence and Sultan 
Valad’s mediation failed to persuade Mawlana to respond 
favorably to his admirers. 

Throughout all these years, it seemed as if the Mathnavi 
meetings filled the gap created by stopping sermons sessions; as 
by being busy with the Mathnavi he did not see any need for 
preaching which he had long since stopped at Shams’s instance. 
Anyway, during so many years in Hosdm-al-Din’s company, 
continuous work in composing and dictating the Mathnavi was 
Mawlana’s main preoccupation; but it was not his only concern. 
Besides this, he had his daily Fihe ma fih gatherings. In addition, 
as before, he had occasional nocturnal sama’ sessions - with 
ghazals and songs — held at Hosam-al-Din’s home or garden or 
in the homes of other friends and advocates. The fact that certain 
points in the Mathnavi can also be found in Mawlana’s ghazals, 
at least in many cases, indicates that those ghazals were written 
at the same time as Mawlana was busy composing those 
particular points for the Mathvavi. 

Mawlana’s respect for Shaikh Hosam-al-Din Chalabi has a 
salient echo not only in the preamble to the first daftar and in 
various verses in the six daftars [books] of the Mathnavi, 
particularly in the opening lines of the latter three daftars, but 
also in Mawlana’s personal letters. As in parts of the Mathnavi, 
in some of these letters also Mawlana characterizes Hos4-al-Din 
with such titles as Bayazid of the time, the greatest and the most 
perfect Shaikh, the sun of guidance, and the pride of Shaikhs 
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(fakhr-al- Mashayekh), and this all points to the utmost esteem he 
had for his dear deputy and disciple. After Mawlana’s death 
(1273) Hos&m-al-Din remained his successor to the end of his 
life (1283) with no objection on the part of Mawlana’s followers 
and despite the discontentment of Fateme Khatun. The 
followers’ whole-hearted acceptance of Hosém-al-Din was the 
direct result of Mawlana’s attitude towards the man and not 
simply from his last will and testament, which is open to doubt. 
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67. The ardent love of Shams-e Tabriz and the calm and 
delightful companionship of Shaikh Salah-al-Din had completely 
occupied some fifteen years of Mawlana’s life (1244-1258) in a 
sea of poetry, music and sama’. But, contrary to what was 
widely believed then, the taste and talent for poetry had begun to 
blossom in the young Khodavandgar long before he met Shams 
(1244) and, together with a strong taste for sama’ and music, 
continued to dominate all Mawlana’s life to the end. It is true 
that his being in Shams’s company and sitting with him in 
seclusion turned this mufti, modarres and fagih of Konya into an 
infatuated lover-poet winning him great fame in the realm of 
poetry, but the assumption that he became a poet all of a sudden 
in Shams’s absence is an obvious exaggeration which tends to 
deny Mawlana’s past engagement in poetry as a mufti and 
preacher. However, even the first poems that contain references 
to the beginning of these years [of Mawlana’s acquaintance with 
Shams] imply a long history of practice and experiment in 
poetry. 

Of course, his being with Shams-e Tabriz made a happy 
hand-clapping dancing lover out of an ascetic and preacher. 
However, this ascetic mufti had long been a poet also; and, as it 
was customary among the orthodox fagihs, he hid his poetic 
talent or, like the eminent scholars and philosophers of the time, 
he regarded poetry beneath his dignity. In all probability, life at 
the madrasa and deep occupation with jfaqih-like rank 
constituted a hindrance to the flow of his poetic flair. Only his 
deliverance from the restrictions of the madrasa, made possible 
through Shams’s insistence, did break that resistant hindrance, 
letting the fountain of his poetic genius burst vigorously. From 
then on, Khodavandgar could not or did not hide his poetic talent 
and, inevitably, gave it free reign to flow. 

Later on, however, during the relative peace of his final 
years of life, when he frequently talked about the past events 
with his companions, Mawlana now and then admitted that had 
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he remained in his birthplace, he would have spent all his time 
acquiring knowledge and, like then in Konya, he would not have 
been compelled to turn to poetry just to cheer up his friends. 

The truth is that from his childhood, Mawlana had found the 
opportunity to practice poetry. Also like most fagihs, he had 
become interested in philology and rhetoric, had written poetry 
in his leisure time, had practiced composing rhymes, and had 
written odes [qaside] in the style of Naser Khosrow, Anvari and 
Sana’i, sometimes imitating them and sometimes making fresh 
effort. There are a number of incomplete gasides and ornate 
quatrains in his Divan, which point to Mawlana’s tendency to try 
innovative poetic ideas. Such poems may be related to that 
period of his life so may be part of what appears to be his own 
composition in his Majales-e Sab’a (Seven Sermons). 

However, before making acquaintance with Shams and even 
in the beginning of this acquaintance, what he made as poetry 
was often void of any poetical taste and wit; it had traces of 
imitation and poetic affectation; it mainly exemplified the 
ormateness and literary display of men of letters. It exhibited no 
sign of the mystic intoxication and rapture that later became the 
hallmark of his poetry. All the same, his freedom from teaching 
and preaching, and experiencing ecstatic states and divine 
infusions in his heart that resulted from journeying in the realm 
of renunciation and spiritual abandonment during Shams’s 
companionship and afterwards - especially during Salah-al-Din’s 
time when his sama’ gatherings gained exceptional fervency and 
excitement — provided Mawlana’s poetry with an inexhaustible 
source, helped his talent thrive in an unprecedented way, and in 
no time made him a leading representative of the true, moving 
and thrilling poetry of the time: poetry which very boldly cared 
little for extreme concern about rhyming and was far more 
interested in the music of gavvalan (Sufi singers/musicians) than 
in prosody. 

In what was related to ghazaliyyat (lyrical odes), Mawlana’s 
poetry was now the interpreter of true excited spiritual emotions, 
and in what belonged to his Mathnavi, it was something between 
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lyrics and narration and, to some extent, it swayed between the 
styles of spiritual inquiry (tahqiq) and lyrics (taghazzol). 
Nevertheless, he always considered engagement in poetry and 
gaining fame as a poet beneath his dignity. His position was that 
of spiritual inquiry and, therefore, mere poetry lowered him 
below that position in a conspicuous way. For this reason, he 
expressed dissatisfaction with spending his time on poetry. In 
one of his Fihe ma fih meetings, Mawlana made it clear that he 
composed poetry only to please his companions. In this, he 
found his position comparable to a person who prepares tripe for 
his guest, and would neither frown on nor feel disgusted to stick 
his hands into the animal’s stomach smearing his fingers with the 
dirty stuff in it, all for the sake of the guest. Likewise, for 
Mawlana, occupation with poetry entailed difficulty and 
humility, but for the sake of his dear friends he bore it willingly. 
Similarly, although composing poetry and relating tales were 
both against his will and contrary to his position of spiritual 
inquiry, Mawlana did not mind all that because he wanted to 
satisfy his dear companions. Had it not been for them, he would 
hardly have given in to poetry. 

It is true that, at this point, he intentionally makes no 
reference to his enormous flare-up of his temper and the 
overflow of emotions, which necessitated his engagement in 
poetry, the fact of the matter is that this emotional state of was of 
no less effect in driving Mawlana to poetry than his concern for 
his dear companions. He expresses boredom with thinking of 
rhymes; he regards poetry by itself as “the thorns on the wall top 
of a vineyard” preventing one from attaining the fountainhead of 
divine effusion and spiritual intoxication; he places rhyme on a 
par with sophistry, and grouses about [metric patterns, like] 
mofta’elon mofta’elon that confine him within traditional meters; 
and, in particular, he does not show much concern about the 
length of his ghazals and sometimes even about the metric 
rhythms observed in the poetry of previous poets. These all 
Clearly indicate that Mawlana is not free and independent when 
engaged in composing poetry; he is under some kind of force 
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and urge. Under the circumstances he sings poetry and 
inescapably submits to rhythm and rhyme, Mawlana’s state 
resembles that of a drunkard who is singing; though his singing 
results from his intoxication and unconsciousness, it is not a 
description of his entire inner state. The song he sings is merely 
an outward indication of his deep spiritual immersion. 

Nonetheless, in most cases in these ghazals, the soul cries, 
roars and jumps about, and before it releases a substantial part of 
its trepidation and turbulence, it is not to be contained in the 
mould of rhythm and rhyme. Therefore, the reader who plunges 
into the turbulent waves of the poetry and music of these 
ghazals, finds himself jumping up and down in harmony with 
their rhythm; he rises with them beyond the realm of senses; 
together with Mawlana, he drowns in the zest and ecstasy of 
mystic experiences and for a few moments — feeling bodiless, 
weightless and unconscious - finds himself in a space that does 
not belong to his own familiar world, but to a world that is 
connected more with the spirit than with intellect, and more with 
the heart than with senses. Before anything else, however, these 
ghazals are the drunken cries of the poet in his burning states of 
unconsciousness whose overwhelmings [ghalabat] are 
impossible for him to resist. 

In fact, when he cries overtly that “as long as I am not drunk 
there is no beauty in my word”, he shows his powerlessness 
against the strong flow of poetry that boils out of him, like a 
storm flood, together with his inner excited emotions; and when 
poetry overpowers one to this extent, we cannot of course expect 
them to be too concerned about editing and modifying it. The 
poet who weighs up his words and expressions considering them 
carefully, ormaments and decorates his statements, obfuscates his 
meanings and meticulously modifies his words is not of course 
overwhelmed by his inner excitement; his art is masterly but not 
sincere. He is necessarily “a craftsman” (san ’atgar) as Hafiz has 
it, but he lacks a flowing poetic talent. 

But Mawlana’s poetry is beyond all this. The training of his 
poetic taste and literary experience, which goes as far back as the 
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years he was in Shams’s company, makes him somewhat 
indebted to Persian poetical traditions. Years of studying divans 
and anthologies prevalent in his time reveals the effect of the 
ancient poets, especially those from Khorasan and Transoxiana, 
in the making of Mawlana’s poetry. From his own remarks it is 
clearly understood that before meeting Shams, he was very fond 
of the poetry of others, being acquainted with the “literary men” 
of his time. And this accounts for the influence of the thought 
and expression of other poets on his poetic production. 

All the same, the drastic change in Mawlana’s spiritual state, 
brought about in the company of Shams, was undoubtedly an 
important factor that, as is also implied from Sultan Valad’s 
account, turned his poetry all into “spiritual inquiry” (tahgqiq, 
seeking for realities), despite the fact that he was already familiar 
with the poetic style of Anvari, Zahir, Khaq&ni and their ilk. For 
some time he was under the influence of Attar and San4’1. As 
said earlier, when emigrating, Mawlana met Attar and was 
greatly impressed by him; and Sayyed Borhan of Termedh had 
aroused in him love of Sana’i in his childhood at Balkh and 
Samargand. 


68. From the beginning, in poetry Mawlana was the inheritor of 
these two outstanding Khorasani poets: Sana’i for whom 
Mawlana wrote a profound mystical elegy though he had died 
several generations earlier; and Attar whose meeting with him at 
Neyshabur several years before the Mongol massacre, had 
imprinted a deep memory in the young Jalal-al-Din. The 
influence of these two poets is evident both in Mawlana’s 
ghazaliyyat and in the Mathnavi. Nevertheless, the influence 
from the style of those two great leading figures in the Persian 
Sufi poetry did not conceal the manifestation of the 
incomparable originality that distinguished Mawlana’s poetry 
from any other mystical poetry; especially that, according to 
him, Sana’i of Ghazne and Attar had talked all about separation 
(feraq) and his speech was all about union (vesa/). 

Sana’i, who - apparently following a spiritual transformation 
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- had to some extent delivered himself from being immersed in 
what was a necessary concomitant of life at royal courts, was the 
inventor of a mode in poetry that was later on called the style of 
“tahqiq”’ by his followers. Khaqani of Sharvan who gave this 
designation to the mode of ascetic and homiletic poetry of his 
time, was so successful in this sort of work, an imitation of 
Sana’i’s style, that a large number of the poets after him, such as 
Zahir of Faryab, Kamal Esma’il, Sa’di and Amir Khosrow were 
encouraged to follow him. 

Sana’i, Hakim (sage) of Ghazne, who had been a court poet 
and a panegyrist of kings and emirs of his time before turning to 
mysticism, possessed an unparalleled mastery in poetry and its 
techniques. Although the influence of the poets before him - 
such as Farrokhi, Onsori, Manuchehri and Mas’ud-e Sa’d — is 
evident in his panegyrics, his style in what he has composed as 
tahqiq (seeking realities) is so conspicuously profound and 
original that it has presented him as an incomparable inventor 
and leading figure in this respect. 

On the subject of imaginary spiritual journey to 
transcendental realms dealt with in his poem Sayr al-ebad, 
San&’i is considered to be a forerunner; and in the exposition of 
arguments in the form of stories in his Hadigat-al-haqigat (= 
Elahi-nadme), he is regarded a pioneering example for Mawlana 
in his Mathnavi. Further, in the ghazal genre Sana’i has 
particular styles called qalandariyyat to which Mawlana and, 
before him, Attar, owe some of their poetry. 

The details of what led to Sana’i’s spiritual change are 
hidden in ambiguous legendary accounts. However, while such a 
change attracted him to mysticism and theosophy, it did not 
prevent him from continuing his engagement with some of the 
requirements of the profession of poetry composing. The gasides 
he has written in the area of spiritual inquiry and homily, and his 
mathnavis containing the subtleties of mysticism and the 
profound topics of Sufism represent a peak in the Persian Sufi 
poetry — the other peak being Attar’s poems. Of course, there are 
certain differences between the two in terms of expression and 
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mode of thinking. However, despite the unparalleled 
magnificence of both, they lose their eminence and high position 
when compared with Mawlana, whose Mathnavi is the highest 
peak. 

Sana’i’s spiritual change, that did not make him completely 
give up the profession of poetizing, seems to have been more due 
to an interest in the principles of Sufism than to a tendency 
toward the Sufi Shaikhs of the time, as maintained by certain 
Sufi spurious accounts that do not appear to be defensible. What 
is quite conspicuous in his Sufism is the indifference towards 
material world and qalandar-like disposition; and in this, he 
seems to be closer to the ‘spiritual tribe’ of Shams and Sayyed 
Borhan than to the fariga (path) of the people of khanaqah — who 
have to be affiliated to one or the other Sufi Order; they are often 
like birds with tied feet, unable to fly high. 

There are traces of Sana’i’s influence on Mawlana’s poetry, 
which indicates his great interest in Sana’i. This influence is not 
evident only in the Mathnavi where Mawlana has borrowed 
certain stories and ideas from Sana’i’s Elahi-name, or has 
elaborated those; the influence could be seen in Mawlana’s 
ghazaliyyat as well. That Mawlana expresses harsh words 
against Qane’i of Tus, the Poet-Laureate of Konya, in defense of 
Sana’i, rebuking him several times, is another indication of his 
belief in the sage of Ghazne, who 1s repeatedly mentioned in the 
Mathnavi with respect. One other word amongst Mawlana’s 
circle of disciples, reported later on from him, points to the 
intellectual and spiritual relation between him and Sana’i and 
Attar, although it may not be Mawlana’s own word as such, but 
that of those who, while studying Mawlana’s Mathnavi and 
ghazaliyyat, did read the works of Sana’i and Attar. Mawlana is 
reported to have said that whoever pays close attention to Attar’s 
speech will benefit from Sanai’s speech; and whoever makes a 
serious study of San&’i will come to know the secrets of our 
words. In fact, the influence of Attar, like that of San&’i’s, is 
evident both in Mawlana’s Mathnavi and in his ghazals. 
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69. Mawlana’s interest in Attar came from the memory of 
meeting him during his childhood, and from the spiritual 
intellectual accord that had attracted his father, Baha Valad, to 
the master of the men of spiritual pain (pir-e ahl-e dard) when 
passing through Neyshabur. That Attar, like the preacher and 
Sultan-al-Olama (King of the Scholars) of Balkh, has made 
strong criticism, in his works, of the spread of philosophical 
tendencies among the scholars of the time and of the permeation 
of heedlessness among emirs and governors of the Shari'a, may 
explain part of this spiritual intellectual accord. Another reason 
for this accord could have been their apparent sympathy with the 
Shaikhs of the Kobravi Sufi Order who had been regarded with 
suspicion in the Khwarazmshah territory, and who had been 
displeased with the harsh treatment of the Khwarazmshah Sultan 
towards the Sufis; neither belonged to the Kobravi Order though. 

Despite the claim of certain faultfinders who have accused 
Attar of verbosity and lack of thought, he is neither verbose nor 
lacking in thought. For those who have become accustomed in 
poetry to the expression and thought of the likes of Farrokhi and 
Onsori, understanding Mawlana’s thought is difficult. Further, 
the attribution of long-windedness to him results from the 
unstudied false attribution to him of certain books belonging to 
others. A comparison of such books with Attar’s way of thought 
and expression will leave no doubt about the falsity of this 
ascription. Another version of the same baseless claim is the 
assertion of a number of foreign scholars who have maintained 
that Attar did not know what Dante, the great western poet, calls 
“freno dell’ Arte”(holding the art in check), which consists in 
one’s commitment to sustain a measure of moderation. 
Ironically, these opponents, while pretending to possess insight 
in comparing those works, have hardly realized the difference of 
ways of expression and the difference of ways of thought, 
passing judgments with partiality and by imitation. 

However, the scholars of our time who have considered the 
style of the eminent poets of Khorasan and Iraq [-e Ajam] and 
the majesty of the speech of the Ghaznavid and Saljuq age as the 
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criterion of excellence and exquisiteness of speech, have leveled 
some criticisms, often “insipid,” even at those works whose 
attribution to Attar is in no doubt. Even if such criticisms are 
understandable from the viewpoint of traditions prevalent in the 
poetry of the old masters, they are not acceptable in the eyes of 
those who look for the cutting pain of “the whip of spiritual 
discipline” in Attar’s words and regard his poetry from this 
perspective. To them, deviation from certain rules and 
requirements related to the conventions of poetic craftsmanship 
is of no import; what is important for them is the spiritual pain 
and anguish which makes the poet’s words the whip of spiritual 
discipline (ta@ziyane-ye soluk) — and that is what makes the 
potentially prepared individual a seeker and compels the seeker 
to proceed nonstop. 

In addition to a Divan and a selection of fine Ruba’iyyat, 
Attar has several didactic poems in the area of mysticism and 
Sufism. In didactic Sufi poetry he created remarkable variety, 
and in the mystical ghazal form, he combined love and zest with 
spiritual pain and agony in an unprecedented fashion; in this 
respect, he holds an incomparable position among Sufi poets. 
His words are so filled with spiritual subtleties that it will not be 
an exaggeration if the collection of his works be called “the sea 
of the spirit” — as it has been styled. 

Mawlana’s works point to his long study of Attar’s works; 
thus his receiving influence from Attar’s poetry and thought does 
not seem strange. In his Mathnavi, Mawlana not only adapts a 
number of stories and even certain themes from Attar’s didactic 
mathnavi poems, he takes account of some of the lines of his 
ghazals as well. And the fact that, despite its Khorasani-like 
dignity often echoing in his poetry, Mawlana’s manner of 
expression occasionally inclines toward popular simplicity must 
to some extent be due to the influence of Attar’s plain language. 
For Attar, poetry is not a means of trying one’s talent in 
composing poetry and artistic display, bur an excuse for 
revealing spiritual pain and anguish — hence the poet’s reluctance 
to bother about rhyme and sophisticated poetical gymnastics. 
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70. All the same, neither Attar’s and Sana’i’s mere mode of 
expression and thinking accounts for the characteristics of 
Mawlana’s poetry nor the traces of the poetry of the likes of 
Anvari, Zahir of Faryab and Khaqg&ani, occasionally detectible in 
his poetry, represent his modus operandi in poetic composition. 
In his poetry — should the term ‘poetry’ be not too narrow for his 
whole speech and indicative of lowering the position of his 
thought — the longing and excitement of the soul is presented 
without any specific arrangement. In expressing meanings, his 
speech neither remains confined within any bounds and limits 
nor does it hunt for the appropriate words. In fact, commonplace 
expressions, popular sloppiness, even obscene and sarcastic 
expressions can be found both in his ghazals and here and there 
in his Mathnavi. Despite the use of words and expressions 
related to artisans and commoners, the expressions specific to the 
people of the madrasa in his poetry sometimes make the 
comprehension of the intended meaning extremely difficult. 
Sometimes even, because of obsolete or local words, grasping 
parts of his sayings requires some study and reflecting. 

Novel thoughts and new, possibly inexact, expressions seem 
to form one of the features of his poems. If his poetry ever 
contains any run-of-the-mill threadbare themes and hackneyed 
commonplace expressions, whose constant repetition often made 
the poetry of the classic poets boring, they are uttered in such an 
exciting manner that their being unoriginal is seldom noticeable. 

Although the roaring flood of a pure soul can be seen 
gushing through the narrow passage of the poet’s feelings and 
expressions, particularly in his ghazals, one can sense traces of 
the rhetoric of the madrasa people under the roaring and restless 
waves of this far extending flood. Scientific terms, Qor’anic 
references, allusions to Arabic verses and proverbs sometimes 
stop this roaring flood here and there for a few moments, but 
soon the rapid flow of thought, often manifested in fresh similes 
and metaphors, push forward the flood with the same vigor and 
force and spray about the breath of divine life which exists in the 
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movement of each and every wave in this flood. 

This is all a description of pure poetry, which is perceptible 
more in Mawlana’s ghazals and less in his Mathnavi; its traces 
are to be found here and there in both works. The power of 
imagination association, and exactness of imagery are other 
features of his poetic style, to which Mawlana gives free rein 
despite all the restricting traditions, especially the requirements 
of rhythm and rhyme. 

His mystical thought casts rays of love of nature and 
harmony and empathy with the whole creation on his poetry 
giving it unprecedented freshness. His familiarity with ordinary 
public life and with what is related to their daily trade and 
occupation are also reflected in Mawlana’s poems. The words 
and subject matter related to various kinds of trade and 
occupations, which find a conspicuous echo in the Mathnavi and 
even in his ghazals, give a special quality to his poetry, 
considered by the classic poets as belonging to the category of 
originality and novelty. However, the originality and novelty 
found in Mawlana’s poetry is to be seen in few of our classical 
poets. Nevertheless, the insightful critic would be reluctant to 
bring him down to the level of a poet and a professional artist. 
Despite the exceptionally prestigious position of poetry and art, 
being occupied with them is beneath Mawlana’s dignity. 


71. Despite being already acquainted with poetry and 
mysticism, for the first time during the incident of Shams’s 
departure, Mawlana’s spectacular poetic flair broke down all the 
barriers of literary conventions and scholarly considerations and 
was presented in the form of exciting ardent mystical ghazals. 
Contrary to what he had composed in a formal and affected way 
and in the style of former poets, these ghazals were not the 
product of literary training and endeavor; they all originated in 
actual spiritual longing, personal feelings and natural unaffected 
emotions; one could feel intoxication and ecstasy in them. They 
represented what he called “the elect losing their senses in the 
most elect” (bi-hoshiyy-e khassegan andar akhass), and when he 
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was in this unconscious state, he was beside himself with 
excitement in whatever he said; he saw himself “silent” 
(khamush), and in whatever he uttered he heard the voice of 
love, the voice of the beloved, and the voice of God. 

Here and there in these ghazals, the voice coming from 
within him sounded as if Mawlana had heard it direct from 
Shams — Shams who was, to him, both present and absent. All 
the time when he was completely absorbed in composing these 
ghazals, Shams was present and his name — Shams-e Tabriz, 
Shams-e Din, and Shams-al-Haq-e Tabrizi — appeared in his 
poetry as the poet’s pen name. He stood aside; he disappeared; 
and if he ever let himself be unveiled, he referred to himself as 
“khamush” [not as Jalal-al-Din]. 

The unknown mysterious excitement and conviviality that 
made Mawlana’s ghazals so melodious and harmonious differed 
from what was reflected in the poetry of other poets. His ghazal 
was not poetry; it was the outburst of the soul; the flood of life; 
the light of the [Mount] Tur. It roared like the wind; it rained like 
the clouds; and, like the sea, it mixed the light and the dark 
waves. It turned into a flood, into a storm, and raced forth 
nonstop to remote land and silent coasts, to any place where the 
human soul could tolerate. 

The poet who sang within him did not belong to the world of 
poets. He did not even bow before the station of San4’i and 
Attar; he had risen from the world of renunciation and non- 
attachment (bi ta’allogi). Therefore, he had a different style of 
expression; a style, which enabled him to empty himself of, 
excited emotions without bothering about do’s and don’ts of men 
of letters. 

Sana’i and Attar had occasionally come close to this style, 
but had given it up for the sake of the rules and norms of poetry. 
However, Mawlana would daringly pour all his being into these 
kinds of ghazals without having any doubts and scruples. With 
the help of this style, he connected to an unknown beloved, with 
an unknown love and with a world that was too remote from the 
world of Sana’i and Attar. He became related with the whole 
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creation; even with the spirit and the angels, developing spiritual 
union and empathy with them. He was linked with the mountain 
that was ripped by the manifestation of love; with Shams who 
was, like Mawlana himself, a stranger in the world; and with the 
heaven, which was no more than one step on the ladder of his 
spiritual ascension. In these ghazals, which were in many 
respects very different from those sung by literary men, 
Mawlana talked with all creatures, conversing with each and 
every one of them and removing, in their company, the 
emotional burden off his chest. Composing poetry when he was 
immersed in certain spiritual states was a need for him, a 
necessity. In the crisis of ecstasy and amorous lunacy in which 
he was absorbed, if he could not sing poetry he would cry; if he 
was unable to be engaged in sama’ and dancing, he would have 
to hurl himself down into a valley; if he could not afford to 
relieve himself of the weight of his emotions, he would have to 
let them fall off his chest. This way of making poetry was a 
necessity for him; and the style he adopted in doing so was 
another necessity for him. The styles required him to be heedless 
of, disinterested in and defy rhyming norms everywhere and in 
every dispositional state. 

In fact, what Mawlana was faced with when urged to write 
poetry was a unique experience: the experience of spiritual 
disinterest (bi ta’alloqi) in which the stations of renunciation 
(tabattol) and annihilation (fana) met, where there was no room 
for any other link. This experience was beyond the tolerance of 
his own person, of his environment and of his age. During 
Shams’s incident, Mawlana had severed all ties with the world of 
madrasa to which was connected all that belonged to the 
religious affairs of the time; and considering his milieu, his time 
and his particular position, this severance bordered on 
immorality, apostasy and depravity. Now that he had turned to 
poetry and sama’, the discontentment of the fagihs and madrasa 
scholars and the leaders of the populace dangerously exposed 
him to every kind of accusation. 

Therefore, his poetry found its proper quality as required by 
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his spiritual states without Mawlana entertaining the invention of 
any particular style. Such a style could and had to account for the 
severance mentioned above, and show him dissociated from 
what his opponents might have used as a pretext for accusing 
him of breaking his relationship with the Shari'a. This style, 
which, to him, was a reflection of some inner realities and not an 
attempt to create a new way of expression, raised his poetry to 
such a station where no accusation and scruple could reach — the 
station of sincerity in uttering and stating. 

Indeed, no approach and no contrivance in this respect was 
better for him than sincerity and truthfulness in revealing his 
thoughts and feelings; and this was something of which he 
considered his poetry an interpretation, without resorting to any 
affected striving. This sincerity and truthfulness made his poetry 
a description of his true ecstatic states and not a display of the 
pompous claims of a faithless libertine (rend) who denounces the 
Shari’a. At the same time, his sincerity depicted his poetry as 
being free from poetic artificiality and void of any symbolism 
and poetical ambiguity that removes sincerity and honesty from 
the poet’s words — real poetry, unveiled and devoid of lies. 

This true and honest ardor and enthusiasm can also be 
clearly seen in his Rubdiyyat (quatrains). In these songs 
Mawlana seldom sticks to the poetic tradition where the first 
three hemistiches of the Ruba’i are so stated as if they served as 
some kind of preparation for the fourth hemistich. Of course, 
some of these quatrains ascribed to him in his Divan or in 
Aflaki’s accounts are only songs Mawlana had sung or quoted at 
certain gatherings as required by the occasion; but in most of 
those songs, the poet’s spiritual taste and personal experience are 
more or less evident. 

Without doubt, the sama’ gatherings of his companions 
where he often composed and recited melodious impromptu 
ghazals, also called for such short and repeatable songs to be 
sung in unison. Therefore, no wonder that, frequently at such 
gatherings, Mawlana, under the influence of the exciting sama’ 
sessions, composed quatrains appropriate to the state of the 
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gathering and in accord with the gavval’s tune. These verses 
were in fact a response to some spiritual need. 

Of course, the quatrains were more interesting than ghazals 
in most cases, because they were both easier to learn by heart 
and their tunes required less variation and change. Therefore, at 
khanaqahs and sama’ gatherings more attention was paid to them 
and this caused the Ruba’i to go from one khanaqah to the other, 
be transferred from this gathering to that, and be ascribed now to 
one poet and then to another. Thus, like many other Shaikhs, 
Mawlana recited certain quatrains to gavvals (musicians) at 
sam@’ gatherings, which were mostly verses of anonymous 
authors; a situation similar to that of Shaikh Abu Sa’id and 
others to whom such quatrains were erroneously attributed. 
However, not all his quatrains were related to sama’ gatherings, 
something that applies to certain Ruba ‘iyyat ascribed to Attar or 
to Awha-al-Din of Kerman. Outside such gatherings, some 
peaceful moments or the experience of boredom could 
sometimes have inclined him to compose quatrains. Of course, 
this is not an unusual situation. All the same, the ardent 
excitement of the soul and sincere feelings which can be seen in 
most of his Ruba’iyyat often promote them to the level of true 
poetry like that of ghazals — [resulting in] unmasked poetry, pure 


poetry. 


72. Some of Mawlana’s ghazals and Rubd’iyyat were in time 
transferred from one khanaq&h to another by qavvalan (sama’ 
musicians) and gained fame. A number of these were also spread 
through the world then by travelers, warriors, and Mecca 
pilgrims. One of his ghazals, in particular, in which he had 
depicted his spiritual flight, was so widely known that it is said 
to have aroused Sa’di’s amazement and admiration. Despite the 
fact that there are still ambiguities about the relations between 
Shaikh Sa’di and Mawlana, there is no doubt that Sa’di’s poetry 
was well known during Mawlana’s life. Considering the 
movement back and forth of trade as well as pilgrimage caravans 
and of scholars, students, poets and state clerks — especially after 
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the fall of Baghdad at the hands of the Mongols - it does not 
sound impossible that Mawlana’s ghazal had reached Sa’di in 
the province of Fars. However, regarding certain details of the 
accounts, one should not expect complete accuracy and precision 
in the accounts related by Mawlana’s staunch infatuated 
disciples. 

According to one account, an eminent man of the time — 
whose name in the account is mentioned as Malak Shams-al-Din 
Hindi — asked Sa’di to send him “a strange ghazal containing 
strange meaning” so that he “makes it food for his soul”. But, 
instead of sending him any of his poetry as a gift, Sa’di sent him 
Mawlana’s ghazal with great admiration. This ghazal was well 
received by the Shaikhs of the time not only in Shiraz but also in 
Bukhara; the details of the account are not of course without any 
inaccuracy. All the same, Mawlana’s ghazal was of the kind that 
no literary critic could help admiring and remaining emotionally 
unmoved: 

Har nafas avaz-e eshq mirasad az chapp o rast... 
Every moment, there comes the sound of love from left and 
right... 

Another indication alluding to the Shaikh’s acquaintance 
with Mawlana’s ghazaliyyat, but at the same time casting doubt 
on the possibility of their shared philosophical/religious 
approach and of their meeting, is the sardonic remark in a ghazal 
by Shaikh Sa’di apparently in reply to a well-known exquisite 
and lively ghazal. Sa’di composed a caustic response to 
Mawlana’s famous ghazal, which contained the inspiring poetic 
desires of a spiritually flying wandering mystic but bored and 
displeased with his weak-willed companions. Should the 
attribution of this sarcastic ghazal to Sa’di be proven correct, it 
must imply a difference between the two poets in terms of 
philosophical/religious approach. The Shaikh’s ghazal, which 
comprises sarcasm and derision, is an example of human 
weakness in the relations of human beings “held tight within the 
bounds of existence”. But Mawlana’s ghazal is a fine 
masterpiece of poetical taste and imagination: 
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Benmay rokh ke bagh o golastanam arzu-sat... 
Show me your visage, I long for an orchard and a flower 
garden... 


The existence of some kind of similarity in certain cases between 
the Shaikh’s ghazals and those of Mawlana has led to this legend 
that in a journey to Konya, when getting ready to visit Mawlana, 
the Shaikh began composing a ghazal which he could not 
complete. Having reached Mawlana’s place, he found him 
quietly murmuring to himself the opening lines of the Shaikh’s 
ghazal composing its remaining lines himself. Though this story 
also sounds mythical, the mere mention of the similarities 
between the ghazals of the two increases the possibility of the 
reputation and prevalence of Mawlana’s ghazals outside Rum in 
his lifetime. 


73. Although the novelty of ideas, genuineness of feelings, and 
indifference toward poetical “craftsmanship” characterize most 
of Mawlana’s ghazals, the influence of the style of the former 
poets is discernible here and there in his form and mode of 
expression. In certain cases, he even tends to adapt parts of their 
words, appearing as if his practicing and studying the poetic 
style of those former poets had taken some of his time long 
before his madrasa years in his youth. 

In fact, in his youth, madrasa years for many talented faghis 
and modarreses were a time for trying their competence in 
composing poetry. Long since before Mawlana’s time also, there 
had been some individuals among preachers and fagihs in 
Transoxiana and Khorasan who, in addition to being occupied 
with fatwa (religious opinion or decree) and sermons, were of 
some repute in poetizing as well. For example, Imam Hosam-al- 
A’emma Nasafi was admired and even envied by the great poets 
of the time for composing a qaside with the rhyming word 
nashkanad ([it would] not break). Razi-al-Din of Neyshabur (d. 
1202), a student of Mawlana’s grandfather — Hosayn Khatibi - in 
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the sciences of jurisprudence and scholastic theology (kalam), 
was also well-known in poetry writing, and engagement in fegh 
and religious instruction did not prevent him from composing 
qasides, and even making a living this way. That Mawlana’s 
poetic style is reminiscent, in many cases, of the style of former 
poets points to his long constant study of their divans. 
Interestingly enough, in these kinds of poems one can both hear 
Zahir’s and Khaqani’s tone of speech and see Naser Khosrow’s 
and Mas’ud-e Sa’d’s loftiness of expression and strong 
consistency of thought. And this all entails continuous long 
practice and repeated reading of the works of the ancient poets. 
Most probably, during his emigration years from Balkh to 
Konya, when he was not committed to the madrasa, most of 
Mawlana’s time must have been spent on that sort of works. 

Among the visible features of this style, the presence in it of 
the words of the madrasa people, and the abundance of allusions 
to their sciences are worth mentioning; however, his attention to 
popular vocabulary and the jargons of artisans and the populace, 
which is also among the characteristics of Mawlana’s mode of 
expression, is indicative of his intimacy and relations with the 
ordinary classes of the society. This seemed to him necessary for 
the profession of preaching and moralizing. On the one hand, 
some of these ghazals contain scores of difficult words and 
expressions scarcely used even in the obscure and ornate gasides 
of the earlier poets; and on the other, the hackneyed words and 
collocations obtained from the local vocabulary that seem to 
have been related to daily life and were hardly appropriate for 
the structure of the ghazal, push some of Mawlana’s ghazals 
beyond the traditional limits of this poetical form. The contents 
of Qor’anic verses and hadith and, possibly, some of their 
vocabulary have been used in these ghazals by way of examples, 
quotations and, sometimes, as citations and allusions. The 
presence of these features separates a good number of 
Mawlana’s ghazals from what had then some precedents in 
traditional Persian ghazals. 

Sometimes in the middle of a ghazal, Mawlana includes a 
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story, which is quite novel — and even strange — considering the 
conventional mode of the ghazal. The taste for story telling is so 
deeply established in him that he cannot avoid its influence even 
when writing ghazals. And interestingly enough, sometimes in 
the ghazal, as in the Mathnavi, the eruption of meanings and the 
sequence of thoughts prevent the poet from completing the story. 
Sometimes, in the course of narrating the story, he puts in certain 
questions and answers and states the secret of the story, 
bothering little about the fact that ghazals furnish no appropriate 
atmosphere for such topics. The question-and-answer technique, 
that the former poets regarded a kind of artistic device or poetic 
craftsmanship in the taghazzol or tashbib (lyrical or amorous 
opening lines of [usually] a panegyric), is used in Mawlana’s 
ghazals abundantly and with great variation; and by putting 
forward subtle points, he augments it and benefits by it for 
stating his meanings and ecstasies. Within these kinds of 
questions and answers, by devising conversations between 
flowers, plants, the clouds, the wind, the sun and the moon, he 
ingeniously makes silent nature speak, presenting them as aware 
of the secrets of gnosis. 

The relation of these ghazals with the gavvalan and with the 
conditions of sama’ gatherings is also remarkable. In some of his 
ghazals, the poet repeats several verses of another ghazal of his. 
If this repetition exceeds one hemistich or one or two complete 
verse (beyt = two structurally related and semantically 
complementary hemistiches), then it would sound rather strange. 
If these ghazals had not been composed with long intervals 
between them, or sung in a similar atmosphere, then it appears 
that the gavval (singer/musician) of the sama’ gathering may 
once have sung a few verses of an old ghazal; and because he 
could not remember the remaining verses of that particular 
ghazal, Mawlana may have added a few fresh verses to that on 
the spot at the gathering, hence the prevalence of one ghazal in 
two versions. This could be responsible for the repeated verses in 
some of the ghazals. The inclusion in one ghazal of several 
verses from other poets could have been occasioned by the 
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particular time and the state of the sama’ gathering. Likewise, 
the preacher-like tone that gives some of his ghazals a touch of 
pulpit rhetoric, may have been required by the ambiance of 
sama’ gatherings. 

Of course, most of Mawlana’s ghazals were composed in the 
prevalent ordinary meters practiced by the earlier poets. 
However, from among such meters, the more rhythmic musical 
ones attracted his attention more as they were more suitable for 
the spiritual atmosphere of his sama’ gatherings. His musical 
taste greatly directed him in selecting verse meters and rhythms. 
Hence he showed more interest in the metrical patterns used in 
the poetry of Naser Khosrow, San&4’i and Khaq4ni. Not only does 
the mention in some of his ghazals of the names of various tunes 
and musical notes demonstrate Mawlana’s mastery in music, but 
also several of his ghazals were markedly made on the basis of 
musical melodies. In some cases, he applies certain variations to 
the metrical patterns or to the forms of ghazals; this clearly 
demonstrates his attempt to harmonize his ghazals with the tune 
of the Sufi singer and with the spiritual state and taste of the 
people at the sama’ gathering. His whimsicality in selecting 
metrical rhythms as well as the spiritual requirements of Rum’s 
khanaqahs - also attended by Arabs or Arabic speaking people 
from Syria, Egypt and Irag - now and then inclined Mawlana to 
compose ghazals in Arabic meters — and possibly not in very 
convivial poetic patterns. Further, Mawlana sometimes broke the 
conventional and commonly accepted mould of the ghazal, and 
in so doing he came close to poetic moulds similar to Arabic 
poems and songs such as du bayt (double-couplet) mawaliya and 
muwashshahat (strophic verses). 

Disregard for rhyme and indifference toward poetic moulds 
is more noticeable in his stanzaic poems. Moreover, his ghazals 
occasionally exceed the conventional limits in terms of the 
number of individual lines in each ghazal, thus coming close to 
the domain of the gaside (long [usually] panegyric, elegy or 
homily). Mosaic (molamma’) poems and even scores of Arabic 
ghazals can be found among his ghazaliyyat, which must have 
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been occasioned by some unavoidable necessity or the particular 
spiritual state of his sama’ gatherings anyway, no matter of what 
literary merit they may be. 

Though, from a literary standpoint and in terms of poetical 
traditions, certain criticisms can be leveled at a number of 
Mawlana’s ghazals or at least at numerous lines in them, they are 
more or less sincere expressions of some ardent uncontrollable 
emotions that are specific to the poet’s states, depicting his 
ecstatic excitement in his constant spiritual progression (soluk-e 
rowhani). Love is present everywhere in these ghazals; and from 
human love to divine love — both, for him, attaining unity of 
identity — everything is floating in musical ardor and emotion. 
The poet’s speech, except for rare cases, bears no trace of artistic 
elaborations and deliberate literary affectations. These ghazals 
start flowing spontaneously inside the poet and pour out of his 
mouth. Sometimes, they suggest hallucination and lunacy. With 
the exceptional sharpness and heat that they often have they 
overwhelm reason, driving one out of the dignity and composure 
which control their states. His speech resembles nobody’s 
speech, and his poetry resembles no one else’s poetry. Even 
when it is filled with ordinary non-poetic words, it is brimming 
with unusual ardor and enthusiasm. 

In most of the ghazaliyyat, music and melody dominate the 
meaning in a marked way, as though the poet has discovered his 
ghazal when listening to music. But he obtains this tune and 
musical rhythm from within himself — from the sound that sings 
songs in him and tries to harmonize his being with any sound in 
the universe and with every tune coming from the melodious 
creation. Music begins to sound within the poet before the 
ghazal; and the ghazal gradually develops along and mixes with 
that music, giving shape and form to his thought and feeling 
accompanied by the tunes and melodies played by the gavval and 
the ney-player. The poet selects this shape and form as required 
by his particular temperamental state at the time, without 
appearing to be very committed to the tradition and conventional 
norms of other poets. In certain cases, under the strong influence 
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of his inner excitement and thrill, the poem becomes so thriving 
and lively that it should be then called “beyond the ghazal” - for 
it, the designation ‘ghazal’ seems too worthlessly commonplace. 


75. Nonetheless, during the years of relative peace and repose 
when Mawlana enjoyed the company of Salah-al-Din Zarkub 
and then Hosam-al-Din Chalabi, ghazaliyyat depicted only half 
of his spiritual life; the other half was painted in the Mathnavi. 
Though heavily “didactic” in appearance, the impromptu method 
used in the composition and dictation of the poem did touch 
upon certain ups and downs of the poet’s daily life. Mawlana 
was fifty-five when he embarked on the Mathnavi, which is 
perhaps the greatest versified mystical work in history. Having 
already gained a lot of experience in composing ghazals, when 
he began creating the Mathnavi, Mawlana was in possession of 
long years of practice and experience in all-poetical techniques, 
as he had trained his exceptional talent in composing didactic as 
well as lyrical poetry in an impromptu fashion. 

When just a little away from the excitement and thrill of 
Zarkub’s companionship, Mawlana had, of his own accord, 
envisaged the creation of a mystical and Sufi mathnavi poem; 
however, he owed the “lengthening” and continuation of this 
enormous work to Hosam-al-Din’s earnest appeal. Without the 
attraction of this appeal, fourteen years of Mawlana’s life may 
not have been spent on creating and editing this unique work of 
human gnosis and thought. Up until then (circa 1260), Mawlana 
would sing ghazals and Ruba’i (quatrain) required by the 
exciting sama’ gatherings in Shaikh Salah-al-Din’s time. 
However, during the time when Hosam-al-Din Chalabi was 
Mawlana’s beloved and trusted companion, he had the 
responsibility of taking down the ghazals and songs composed 
by Mawlana at those gatherings. Outside those sama’ assemblies 
also, Hosam-al-Din himself presented those ghazals and songs to 
Mawlana for him to make corrections and modifications 
wherever necessary — various deletions and additions. 

After Shaikh Salah-al-Din’s death (December 1258), 
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Mawlana’s companions who found him in relative and gradual 
tranquility and calm, desired the resumption of his sermon 
gatherings — which had once before been held at Salah-al-Din’s 
request. But, considering that even at the request of the 
goldsmith of Konya, Mawlana had not shown any interest in 
continuing those gatherings, his companions did not dare to 
voice their desire. Those who gathered at Mawlana’s madrasa or 
attended his daily discussion sessions that led to the compilation 
of Fih-e mda fih, occasionally studied Sana’i’s Elahi-nadme — also 
called Hadiqgat-al-hgiga — or his Divan, in both of which 
Mawlana was greatly interested. They read Hadiga aloud and 
considered its chapters a source of instruction and spiritual joy 
like sermon gatherings, as it was filled with moral advice, 
proverbs and stories. Its merit and significance in the eyes of 
Mawlana’s friends reached such a level that it was regarded as a 
judge or arbiter when there was a “dispute” among them. 
Moreover, if they made a solemn promise they considered 
{swearing on] Elahi-name a guarantee to keep that promise; they 
probably did this to live up to their repentance or peace 
agreement. 

Hosém-al-Din who was not then yet Mawlana’s deputy and 
his followers’ Shaikh, but enjoyed indisputable precedence and 
acceptance, revealed the desire of Mawlana’s followers’ to him. 
At an opportune moment when he realized that Mawlana was in 
the right mood, Hosam-al-Din told him about his companions’ 
request for the resumption of his preaching gatherings, and about 
their special interest in the homilies in Sana’1’s Divan and Elahi- 
name. When he found Mawlana happy about his disciples’ 
interest in the Divan and Hadiqa of the Sage of Ghazne (Sana’i), 
in a tone indicative both of his insistence and request, Hosam-al- 
Din reminded Mawlana that his ghazaliyyat had immensely 
increased in number, and that the disciples longed for the 
resumption of his sermon sessions. Then he added that if 
Mawlana would state something in the vein of Sana’i’s Elahi- 
name consisting of advice, gnosis and stories, it would be a 
source of pleasure for his followers and a means of their 
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edification and guidance. Those days, during a rare repose, 
undisturbed by the crowding disciples, and outside sama’ 
gatherings, Mawlana himself had thought of creating such a 
poem, and composed a few lines of the kind of Sana’i’s Elahi- 
name — but not in the same metric rhythm, but in the meter of 
Attar’s Manteq-al-tayr (The Conference of Birds) — and in the 
language of the ney (reed-flute). Therefore, he pulled a copy of 
those few verses out of his dukhani headwear and showed it to 
Hos4m-al-Din. By accepting the disciples’ request, which was 
stated by Hos4am-al-Din, Mawlana agreed to begin composing 
the Mathnavi and reciting it to his followers to write down. He 
decided to extensively “elaborate” on and complete the secrets of 
this Ney-name (“Book of the Reed-flute”) in the same meter in 
the course of regular gatherings of the disciples. 

The meetings for Mawlana to dictate the Mathnavi thus 
began (circa 1260), a task, which took part of his days and nights 
from then on. The eighteen-couplet Ney-nadme formed the 
opening of the first book of the Mathnavi, which Mawlana 
continued by dictating to those present his heart’s divine 
infusions in the same meter and in the same vein by way of 
preaching. As he composed impromptu, Hosd4m-al-Din took it 
down. Gradually, the close companions who were interested in 
Mawlana’s sermon gatherings, considered their presence at these 
gatherings as beneficial as their presence in his preaching 
gatherings. With Mawlana’s permission, therefore, they joined 
the small group of his close friends; and thus the Mathnave-ye 
ma’navi gradually came into being. Similar to Mawlana’s 
previous sermon meetings, his new round of preaching, in the 
form of verse, comprised subtle spiritual secrets combined with 
parables and stories. Sometimes, the association of ideas 
required that Mawlana switch from one topic to another; 
therefore, what was left unsaid at the end of one session would 
be taken up at the beginning of the next meeting. Composing and 
dictating the Mathnavi went on this way. 

Hos4m-al-Din and the other companions, whose silence gave 
Mawlana the opportunity to reflect and continue thinking, wrote 
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down what Mawlana said, and some of them only listened. 
Mawlana’s poetic production that was hurriedly jotted down was 
checked by Hosdm-al-Din, at whose request the Mathnavi 
gatherings started. As a rule, he would compare his version of 
Mawlana’s verses with those of other scribes and would have the 
final version re-written. Afterwards, at an opportune time and at 
an appropriate private meeting, he would recite those verses to 
Mawlana with a pleasant voice, with Mawlana making any 
necessary emendations and corrections. Then all the corrected 
verses would be recorded in a notebook. The continuation of the 
work would be fixed for another day or night apparently 
announced beforehand. Therefore, composing and dictating the 
Mathnavi took quite a portion of Mawlana’s time, which was 
previously spent on sama’ gatherings and dictating ghazals. 

However, along with the Mathnavi gatherings, sama’ 
sessions also continued, apparently not on a regular basis. For 
Mawlana’s companions, these gatherings were a return to his 
previous preaching congregations, though of a different nature 
and in a manner beyond that of ordinary preachers. It so often 
happened that certain thoughts that were stated once by Mawlana 
at a Mathnavi gathering were differently repeated in the form of 
a ghazal at a sama’ gathering a few hours or a few days later. 
The thoughts that appear to be common between Mawlana’s 
Mathnavi and ghazals are by no means too few and apparently 
point to the proximity or coincidence of the making of a 
particular ghazal and that of part of the Mathnavi, which shares 
the same content with that ghazal. This situation sometimes 
seems to be true of the Fihe ma fih gatherings as well. 

It took two years to complete the first book of the Mathnavi, 
and Mawlana’s companions were greatly interested in its 
continuation, a second book. So they encouraged Hosam-al-Din 
to convey their request to Mawlana. However, the unexpected 
death of Chalabi’s wife made him extremely sad. Perhaps, partly 
because of his constant preoccupation with the affairs of his 
companions and spending the main part of his daily hours on 
Mawlana’s Mathnavi and sama’ gatherings, he could spare little 
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time to take care of his beloved wife. Now he bitterly regretted 
having spent that much time for the continuation of those 
gatherings. Chalabi’s deep grief led to his staying in seclusion 
for some time. With his absence, Mawlana’s gatherings lost the 
excitement and joy of those two or three years when the first 
book of the Mathnavi was being composed, those exceptional 
years that seemed reminiscent of Shams’s days in the company 
of Mawlana. Further, Mawlana who was physically too 
exhausted because of his son’s death (Ala-al-Din) and his 
persistence in personal strivings was now suffering from some 
mental state like depression, apparently devoting his time more 
to spiritual striving (mojahada), thinking and studying. The 
benefits of his spiritual radiation were now limited the daily Fihe 
ma fih meetings - that were apparently boring to him those days. 
That no mention of this incident (the death of Chalabi’wife) is 
found in the accounts of those days in the Fihe ma fih seems to 
indicate the lack of proper arrangement and sequence of those 
accounts. 

Anyway, it took two years before Hosém-al-Din could 
overcome his inner pains and distress in his grim solitude and 
retreat, which Mawlana, later on, called “the ascension to 
spiritual realities”. By the time he requested the continuation of 
the Mathnavi and, on the orders of Mawlana, resumed meetings 
for the second book, “this Mathnavi was delayed for some 
time”(Moddati in Mathnavi ta’khir shod). 

However, from this time (1264) towards the end of 
Mawlana’s life, these gatherings continued non-stop. When the 
third book was to begin Salah-al-Din was ill and, so, he had an 
excuse to retire. But His illness did not hamper the work and, 
therefore, the Mathnavi gatherings went on. The other dajftars 
(books) were composed and copied out one by one until a few 
days before Mawlana’s death. Apparently, every two years one 
new book was composed. Only the sixth book, which took the 
last two years of Mawlana’s life, was not completed, and before 
finishing its last story Mawlana went silent for ever — and instead 
of continuing with the Mathnavi during the few days left of his 
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life, he remained completely quiet. Thus, before the story of “the 
princes of the enchanting fortress [the fortress designated ‘robber 
of reason’]” was to come to an end in the final book, the story of 
Mawlana’s own life came to an end, and the Mathnavi remained 
with no end in the sixth book — which was to be its end. 

All the same the Mathnavi, with an interval of two years 
(1262-1264), was composed and dictated, Mawlana created the 
world’s greatest mystical work in the Persian language, anc 
raised his talent in using the method of preaching rhetoric to the 
level of a miracle so much so that the Mathnavi appeared as the 
Persian Qor’an in the eyes of his staunch advocates. 

Contrary to the samd’ gatherings and even contrary to those 
for preaching, both of which sometimes became filled with 
enthusiasm and emotional excitement, the Mathnavi gatherings 
called for quietness. Without complete silence, which did not 
tolerate even the audience’s heartbeat, the steady flow of thought 
and the sequence of coherent meanings were not possible for 
Mawlana. Inevitably, the elect audience, who were apparently 
Hos4m-al-Din’s friends and those trained by him, combined 
ardor and longing with free-of-boredom silence and quiet 
throughout the gatherings so much so that even the buzzing wing 
of a fly did not disturb Mawlana’s flow of thought and speech. 
Everything, such as the walls of the house, the stone columns of 
the gathering hall, and its heavy roof were all in deep breath- 
taking silence allowing the speaker to think undisturbed as 
though he had not seen anybody before him; he was then able to 
express his thoughts in a versified form, developing it in a 
sequence of couplets. 

No clear description exists today about what was going on at 
those gatherings where the Mathnavi was dictated. None of those 
who were present there has said anything concerning how the 
gatherings were convened. After centuries, who could guess in 
what state Mawlana was when dictating the Mathnavi, and when 
versifying impromptu, revealing his thoughts in the form of 
rhyming couplets (mathnavi). Did he sit on the menbar (pulpit)? 
Did he stand somewhere in the congregation hall, or did he walk 
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in the courtyard of the madrasa? 

However, years after Mawlana and his companions, a late 
admirer and advocate of his, Dawlatshh of Samargand, gave a 
description of Mawlana’s’ gatherings. Considering the 
remoteness both in time and place between him and Mawlana, 
his source of information is not known. Dawlarshah maintains 
that there was a pillar in Mawlana’s house. When “immersed in 
the sea of love, he would put his hand round that pillar and begin 
turning round and round, singing rapturous poems that people 
wrote down”. Dawlatshah — whose accounts are not always void 
of carelessness - relates this story with respect to Mawlana’s love 
songs, namely ghazals. With some modification, the story, if 
ever correct in essence, seems imaginable in the case of the 
Mathnavi that was apparently dictated at his home, in a confined 
place. 

Here and there throughout the Mathnavi, there is occasional 
mention of the length of engagement with the composition of the 
Mathnavi, or reference to Mawlana’s spending the whole night 
on this task, with the audience often falling asleep from fatigue — 
most probably, in absolute silence. This all indicates that the 
dictation of this enormous work was not easy for those who were 
supposed only to listen and write down in complete silence and 
calm. Indeed, the silence and calm that guaranteed the 
continuous flow of Mawlana’s thought and allowed him both to 
invent and compose his meanings in the presence of his audience 
points to their great devotion and enthusiasm. But Mawlana’s 
state at such gatherings must also have been beyond description. 
Most probably, before and after any Mathnavi gathering, or as it 
was going on, his spiritual state may have been somewhat 
similar to that of Ebn Farez, the Egyptian mystic and poet, who 
would be overwhelmed by some kind of ecstasy and loss of self- 
consciousness when composing and dictating his 7@’yya poem 
(his long mystical ode with ‘1a’ [t] as its rhyming letter). 

Anyway, the gatherings for dictating the Mathnavi seem to 
have been a new spiritual experience for Mawlana. While 
apparently calm, Mawlana was in a state that enabled his 
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audience — in raptures and total silence - to penetrate with him 
into various realms beyond the world of senses. What was 
dictated by Mawlana was the epic of the soul as well: the story 
of the soul’s ceaseless progression in an ecstatic search whose 
ultimate aim was the attainment of union with God. Though 
primarily consisting of teaching, stories, wisdom and sermons, 
Mawlana’s speech frequently gained the quality of pure lyrical 
poetry. The sequence of arguments and stories, while a 
collection of Sufi wisdom as well as a wealth of popular tales 
and parables, does not prevent the curious reader from noticing 
the flow of vibrant poems that gracefully runs throughout the 
Mathnavi, frequently allowing him here and there to enjoy this 
exquisite poetry — which is not comparable with any other 
poetry. 

This simplest and pithiest poem by Mawlana, regarded at the 
same time the finest mystical work in the whole story, is also the 
travelogue of the human soul on its way back to its source: an 
epic return symbolized by the vey narrating and complaining; a 
return whose route is through spiritual and psychic dangers and 
crises. However, this spiritual journey leads to what is the 
ultimate destination of the mystic’s soul in this transcendental 
progression only by traversing the distance between renunciation 
to annihilation: the two steps on either side of which there are 
dangerously challenging abysses that block the way to the union 
[with God]. During this joumey, what is called tabattol 
(renunciation), and consists in breaking with the ‘self’s desires 
(ta molaqat-e khodi), gradually separates the mystic’s soul - 
which is ready to return to is own spiritual realm - from whatever 
is false in the earthly body that is its prison; it frees the soul from 
any stoppage that entails its demotion beneath the human 
stations; it enables the soul to fly high beyond the human realm, 
giving it the opportunity to ascend “step by step toward union 
with God” and attain perfection. 

When journeying along this transcendental route, which 
inescapably requires the preparedness of the heart — including 
what is called awakening (= yaqza) followed by repentance 
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(tawba) — as long as the soul has not been freed from the love of 
the earthly desires — that is, the world of empty razzle-dazzle 
symbolized by “the goldsmith of Samarqand” in the first tale of 
the first book of the Mathnavi — it will not possibly be connected 
to the love that would guide it to “hagg” (God) — symbolized by 
the king in the tale of “the handmaiden”. Concerning all the 
dangers and troubles of this route, mention should be made of 
another tale, “the housewife and the chickpea” — in the third 
daftar. In this tale, the chickpea is boiling in the pot on the fire 
coming up and going down from heat; but, stirring the stuff in 
the pot with a ladle, the housewife who acts as the pea’s spiritual 
guide in its ordeal and perfecting process, convinces it that 
becoming perfect calls for this amount of torment and hardship. 
Fire would release it from rawness; and when fully cooked it will 
lose its vegetative life only to gain new life in the human body. 
Thus, every time it experiences danger it attains greater 
perfection — and [voluntary] death before [natural] death is 
considered to be the ultimate and superb instance of such 
experience. 

The Mathnavi is replete with interesting stories associated 
with one another. It is a treasure of wisdom and guidance that 
occurred to Mawlana when narrating those stories, made into six 
daftars in the course of fourteen years. Throughout these plain, 
profound and unaffected poems, he follows the progression route 
of his own as well as every seeking or accomplished mystic’s 
soul from the world of separation to the station of [the spiritual] 
union [with God]. As he prefers that “the lovers’ secret should be 
told in the talk of others”, he hides his state behind the tale, also 
depicting the stages of his own spiritual conduct in the 
description of the secrets and stations of the awliya (Sufi saints) 
— “from the stations of renunciation to annihilation”. 


75. That Mawlana employs, always in the Mathnavi and 
occasionally in his ghazals, the story as a means of stating and 
expounding [his serious profound thoughts] stems from his 
mental engagement with preaching rhetoric, which is both a 
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requirement for stating and dictating the Mathnavi and ghazals 
and a legacy from his long-standing family profession. With this 
method, Mawlana avoids reasoning about what one cannot fully 
prove through reasoning; and by recourse to parables and stories, 
he familiarizes his addressee with what one cannot make 
acceptable through rational demonstration. 

The story plays a very effective role in the Mathnavi. From 
the very start of the Ney-name where Mawlana begins with “the 
complaint” of the reed-flute (the ney), whatever he relates from 
this tongueless anguished ‘tinder’, it is all a story filled with 
sorrow — the story of separations. The fact that Mawlana begins 
with both the stories and complaints is without doubt neither a 
coincidence nor an ingenious device for poetical display. From 
the beginning, he demonstrates that what the whole Mathnavi is 
the elaboration and interpretation of - apart from being a 
description of the soul’s painful longing for its origin - also 
comprises the story of the mystic in the form of tales and “in the 
talk of others”. Of course, one should not take the story in the 
Mathnavi as a means of entertainment, but they should regard it 
as an interpretation of Sufi spiritual conduct (so/uk) just as the 
complaint is an interpretation of “spiritual yearning”. Through 
the story, one should find their way to the mystical essence of 
the Mathnavi: that is, to this spiritual yearning and conduct. 

By recounting a story allegorically among rational 
arguments, Mawlana tries to remove the addressee’s doubt 
concerning his [Mawlana’s] claim; and by presenting such a 
story, he, in fact, furnishes him with a discernible and 
discoverable example already realized. Moreover, before 
providing a proper context for discussing them, Mawlana 
presents certain subtleties and secrets of the Sufi spiritual 
conduct in mere story form, while his story is so telling and 
expressive that there remains no need for stating any explicit 
conclusion or for delving into it to specify its secrets. The 
structure of the story and its contents make it quite clear that 
what Mawlana has in mind is the hidden meaning and nor the 
outward appearance of the story. Even his short narratives, 
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which have somewhat acquired the quality of proverbs, seem as 
vivid and expressive as his long ones that sometimes take the 
form of story-within-a-story. 

Though most of these stories are not Mawlana’s inventions, 
the extreme mastery he demonstrates in recounting those 
prevalent and sometimes low-class tales is beyond doubt. 
Borrowing and adapting prevailing and widespread stories in 
those times and long afterwards was a common practice with 
western narrators aw well. Neither the fables ascribed to 
Aesopus from the ancient Greece nor the entertaining stories that 
probably provide the contents of some of Shakespeare’s dramas 
are excluded from this assertion. All the same, the fact that the 
general contents of certain stories have existed before does not 
diminish the originality of the form that a later masterful narrator 
gives it and turns it into a new thing. 

A number of these stories have been taken from popular 
tales and parables, some of which have traversed the western and 
eastern boundaries in the Middle Ages. The fact that the exact or 
similar versions of some of these stories are also found in the 
works of Boccaccio (1313-1375), Chaucer (circa 1340-1400), La 
Fontaine (1621-1695) and even in Lazarillo de Tormes and the 
collection of the tales by Don Juan Manuel, European writers, 
points to cultural exchange between the East and the West during 
the Crusades, especially with respect to aphorisms, satires and 
popular parables. There are some other stories of the kind in the 
Mathnavi that seem to have been taken from collections of 
written and older parables. Kalila va Demna, Marzban-name, 
and Sandbad-name were famous then for this reason; and many 
stories from them have frequently been quoted in the Mathnavi. 

The commentaries of the holy Qor’an, which contain the 
stories of the past prophets and peoples, are the main source of 
inspiration for a good number of the stories mentioned in the 
Mathnavi as allegories or for instructional purposes. Of course, 
what had been prevalent as gesas-al-anbiya (stories of the 
prophets) seems to have been included in these sources too. 

There is no doubt that in order to emphasize the Shari'a 
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warnings and good tidings, itinerant storytellers and professional 
preachers routinely made changes in the details of those sources, 
the examples of which can be found in the Mathnavi. 

The stories of ascetics and Sufis and the charismatic deeds 
attributed to Mashayekh and the Sufi saints, which seem to have 
been mostly drawn from the books on Sufi stations (magamat) 
and hagiographies, in most cases originate in the exaggerated 
accounts prevalent in khanaq&hs; and most of them appear 
replete with bombastic claims (‘amdat) and _ superstitions. 
However, in relating such stories, Mawlana pays little attention 
to their outward appearances; instead, he reflects on the 
meanings and secrets. Whatever the sources and the external 
structure of these stories may be, what they create in Mawlana’s 
mind and his matchless mastery in relating them gives his 
description and exposition of arguments exceptional strength, 
arousing the reader’s admiration and amazement. 

In Mawlana’s opinion, stories are by no means intended to 
remove the audience’s boredom; they are to remove their 
problems. Even his humor is not merely meant to cheer them up; 
beyond its impudent appearance, there is some teaching veiled in 
humor. With the help of a humorous story, Mawlana leads his 
addressee to some profound and morally instructive truth. In 
most cases, lest the addressee may have difficulty in 
understanding the claim made or find it doubtful, Mawlana 
presents him with a tale as a proven example of what the 
addressee has some difficulty or doubt about. One’s 
understanding of Mawlana’s tale should not be like their 
understanding of a tale read only for pleasure or for being 
relieved of anxiety and life’s daily concerns. 

In fact, by relating these kinds of stories, Mawlana provides 
[a symbolic example] or an “exemplum” (methal) of what he 
claims (modda'a) and the addressee may be hesitant to accept. 
However, instead of being interested in the apparent details of 
that exemplum, he is concerned about its “object” (mamthul): 
what his claim 1s all about. By including such an example he 
seeks to demonstrate that the mamthul is also another instance of 
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the example and that its occurrence involves no problem. In 
reality, though Mawlana’s exemplum - that is, the story he 
relates to establish his claim — may be nothing but a symbol of 
an actual event (and in fact, it has never occurred exactly the 
way it is described in detail in the story), and the mere 
exemplum — that is, the narrating of the symbolic story — would 
make what in Mawlana’s claim is likely to occur tangible and 
acceptable to the audience. 

Therefore, the story in the case of Mawlana is a real instance 
and living evidence of what can save the addressee from what, in 
Mawlana’s arguments and sayings may make him doubt about 
the possibility of the occurrence of that story. This method of 
stating meanings and realities - an echo of Mawlana’s preaching 
rhetoric and, to some extent, a family occupational legacy — was 
an indispensable practice, because his Mathnavi gatherings were 
in fact a return to his preaching congregations — but this time he 
was in a Sufi poet’s garb not in that of a fagih instructor 
(modarres). 

In what the prophets and saints in the olden times explained 
by way of sermons, this exemplum method [or allegory] served 
as a means of making their sayings and assertions easier to 
comprehend. Nonetheless, in the Mathnavi, which is a 
continuous, endless collection of advice and realities related to 
gnosis and ethics, and which is not concerned only with a limited 
number of audience who attended the Mathnavi gatherings in 
Konya, but with all his contemporaries as well as with the future 
human generations who would regard this book as their Shaikh 
and leader — as Mawlana has it -, what other method could better 
make his assertions acceptable to or at least conceivable for 
people of varied comprehension? 

For an ordinary reader of our time, the study of the Mathnavi 
is like traversing across green and lush, but uneven, fields where 
he should sometimes hike through cloudy hills or sunny valleys; 
and though his eyes derive pleasure from fresh landscape and 
beautiful sights all the way, the length of the walk seems to be 
tiring for him. However, the spiritual pleasure he gains from the 
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variety of exhilarating sights along the way would lessen his 
weariness even more than one may expect. But a reader, who, in 
addition to the ordinary reader’s eagerness, has an inner urge in 
this hike, finds it a daring ascent up the mountain heights to the 
other side of the fields. All along this climb, he sees the 
mountains immersed in light, and the watersheds full of life. No 
matter how high he climbs, he discovers new horizon without 
feeling bored; he breathes fresh air, and when he is close to the 
peaks he finds his feet on the back of the clouds, feeling 
weightlessness, and moving up and up beyond the clouds. 


76. In the eyes of Mawlana’s companions, the Mathnavi was a 
holy book. With an exaggeration peculiar to very staunch 
advocates, they regarded it Qor’an-e Ajam (Qor’an of the 
Iranians), the Persian Qor’an, or another exposition of Qor’anic 
meanings. Regarding this comparison, they assumed that the 
spiritual subtleties and Qor’anic realities contained in the 
Mathnavi should remove any doubt whatsoever. Even Mawlana 
himself had no objection to this kind of understanding, and 
though he called the book simply “Mathnavi” out of humility, he 
did not apparently have any doubt about the correctness of the 
epithet with which his followers characterized the Mathnavi. 
Beyond what he stated here and there in certain verses and in the 
preambles of the daftars honoring the Mathnavi, in his view, this 
book was a spiritual coquette matchless in beauty and perfection; 
the comprehension of its complexities and secrets required 
utmost belief and love. Once he blamed one of his followers who 
had placed the Mathnavi behind his back, then he demanded the 
companions to respect the book. 

Hosam-al-Din, who, like Mawlana, emphasized the necessity 
of regarding the Mathnavi with due respect, once had the 
Prophet in his dream holding Mawlana’s Mathnavi in his hand 
and looking at it with immense pride and pleasure. Once again, 
in a spiritual ecstasy, it appeared to him that whenever the 
Mathnavi was being read in Mawlana’s presence “a group of the 
unseen (qaybiyan) while holding spears and swards in their 
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hands, disposed of denying opponents dragging them to hell”. 
Mawlana, who did not mean any pride and presumption, 
considered this behavior towards the Mathnavi with approval 
and a sense of acceptance. 

However, this perspective not only exposed Mawlana and 
his companions to the opponents’ criticism, but also it 
emboldened the opponents, mostly among Shaikh Sadr-al-Din’s 
followers, to jibe at and criticize the Mathnavi. A detractor 
among them, for example, called the Mathnavi a bunch of tales 
comprehensible even to young children, claiming that there was 
nothing of sublime divine secrets. To Mawlana and his 
companions, this criticism was like criticizing the Qor’an; it was 
thus responded by Mawlana’s harsh reaction and reprimand. 
After all, did not the Qor’an, whose subtleties and secrets were 
presumably interpreted in the Mathnavi, also contain stories of 
prophets and peoples? For Mawlana’s followers, the Mathnavi 
was throughout an exposition of the Qor’anic subtleties and the 
secrets of spiritual discipline; but comprehending this depended 
on love and faith. 

However, the taunter, unable to see the truth because of 
jealousy, did not see this spiritual coquette. He even found the 
book blameworthy because it presented nothing of the secrets of 
spiritual journey and discipline - “from the stations of 
renunciation to self-mortification” - and contained nothing but 
“the stories of the Prophets” and [consisted of] “imitation” 
(peyravi) — and this was something that demonstrated the 
detractor’s own unfamiliarity or his teachers’ cynicism and 
misunderstanding. In fact, this critic of the Mathnavi, who 
considered the gnosis and realities of the people of spiritual 
journey to be on a par with the discursive bombast of the school 
of Shaikh Sadr-al-Din’s advocates, implicitly regarded the 
stories of the prophets and “imitation” as contradictory to what 
he wanted to call “sublime secrets”. Given the spiritual unveiling 
and intuition attained by Hos4m-al-Din with respect to the value 
of the Mathnavi, this manner of criticizing the Mathnavi was, to 
Mawlana’s companions, a proof that the root of the critic’s faith 
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must have been cut by Divine Providence and Will, otherwise he 
would not have found what was a descriptive commentary on the 
Qor’anic subtleties and an exposition of the manner of imitating 
God’s Messenger devoid of sublime spiritual secrets. 

In addition, from the very beginning of the Ney-name in the 
first daftar to the story of the princes in the sixth daftar, the 
Mathnavi is an interpretation of the soul’s journey: the journey 
of the mystic’s soul from the stations of renunciation to self- 
mortification. The story of the handmaiden and the king in the 
beginning of the first daftar, emphasizes this point that as long as 
the soul sticks to temporal desires of the body, it is not worthy of 
being in union with the king — who serves as a symbol of God, 
and this is an allusion to the station of tabatto/- deliverance from 
one’s selfish attachments. The story of the princes in the end of 
the sixth daftar states that when seeking union with the king, the 
two elder brothers incurred his wrath and lost their lives. But the 
youngest brother, whose story Mawlana has left incomplete, with 
his wet nurse’s guidance — that represents the divine physician 
and another embodiment of the spiritual master (morshed) — 
managed to reach the stage of union after ascending step by step 
toward his goal; and when he attained annihilation — in the sense 
of final union — Mawlana intentionally avoided describing his 
situation and completing the story of the princes, and this also 
was an exposition of the station of annihilation. 

Therefore, apart from the various hints within the Mathnavi 
in which mention is frequently and variously made of the 
spiritual progression from renunciation to annihilation, the first 
and final daftars also describe the route of this spiritual journey 
step by step to union with God; and the detractor who criticized 
the Mathnavi when its third book was being composed, failed to 
see this point. Responding to a person who asked him if one of 
the Mathnavi volumes had any preference over the other, 
Mawlana is reported to have said that “the preference of the first 
dafter over the second is like the preference of the second 
heaven over the first, and the third over the second, the sixth 
over the fifth; similar to the priority of malakut (the world the 
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soul) over molk (terrestrial world) and the precedence of jabarut 
(celestial world) over malakut”. If expressed by Mawlana, this 
view purports to maintain that the first daftar begins the 
description of the wayfarer’s journey from the station of 
renunciation, and although he often mentions the station of 
annihilation also, it is in the sixth daftar that his Mathnavi tries 
to finish with this station — though this last daftar itself remains 
incomplete, and Mawlana makes no effort for its completion on 
purpose in order to show that ‘journey in God’ (sayr fi Allah), in 
contrast to ‘journey to God’ (sayr ila Allah), never ends. And 
this is a secret that needs no exposition; it is stated directly 
without the use of language - but “in the heart of someone who 
has the light of the soul”. 
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77. Mawlana’s teaching in the Mathnavi and the ghazaliyyat 
was an exposition of the Sufism of the people of spiritual 
itinerary (soluk). It differed from what was taught in Shaikh 
Sadr-al-Din’s seminary as Tasavvof (Sufism) in that Mawlana’s 
Sufism concerned spiritual savor (dhawgq) and practice and was 
not limited to knowledge and mere conscious apprehension. It 
belonged to the category of taste and insight, not acquired 
through thinking and knowing. It did not tell the Sufi wayfarer 
about fire and pain and burning sensation caused by it with an 
indifferent tone and in a reluctant manner; but it effectively led 
him into the fire, letting him experience the real pain and burning 
sensation of that apprehension. It did not consider it enough that 
the wayfarer should only know about Hallaj’s ecstatic utterance 
ana’l-Haqq (I am God) and about why he said so; but it 
demanded him to experience directly what hallaj experienced 
and feel the spiritual taste of the man who said “I am God”, and 
said so not by imitation. 

To Mawlana, what was known as discursive Sufism (tasavvf- 
e bahthi) imparted in Shaikh Sadr-al-Din’s seminary while Ebn 
Arabi’s Fotuhat-e Makiyya (The Meccan Revelations) and 
Fosus-al-Hekam (The Bezels of Wisdom) were being taught, did 
not involve the spiritual path to perfection. He considered that 
even the teachings of this “Shaikh Mohammad” [Ebn-e Arabi], 
who, according to Shams-e Tabriz, had once called the prophet 
Mohammad his chamberlain, could not contain spiritual 
illuminations and divine wisdom. The discursive Sufism, highly 
admired by the detractor of the Mathnavi, and considered then 
by such people as Mo’ayyed-al-Din Jandi, Sa’id-al-Din Farqani, 
and Fakhr-al-Din Iraqi to constitute the teachings of Shaikh 
Sadr-al-Din of Konya, belonged, in Mawlana’s opinion, to the 
category of non-spiritual knowledge and secured only one’s 
worldly expediencies and benefits. 

His was not the Sufism of khanaq&hi people, which was 
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sometimes combined with sermons and homilies. Nor did he 
approve of the discourses of Shaikh Sa’d-al-Din’s Hamavi (d. 
1252) who, for some time at Bahr-4bad [of the city] of Jovayn, 
imparted Sufi sayings together with such things as the secrets of 
the letters, names and numbers, and who enjoyed the support of 
Ebn-e Arabi and Shaikh Sadr-al-Din. Mawlana did not show 
much interest in Shaikh Sayf-al-Din Bakharzi (d. 1261) whose 
khanaq&h was fairly busy with preaching and sama’ gatherings. 
And despite the fact that he held Mawlana in high esteem, the 
latter did not demonstrate exceptional respect for his son, 
Motahhar-al-Din Motahhar when he visited Konya. 

Mawlana did not approve of the approach of the khanaq&hi 
Mashayekh who, in guiding their beginning disciples, made them 
do hard services such as cleaning toilets, spreading carpets, 
cooking for other Sufis, mending their torn cloaks, and going 
around begging and collecting food for them. He criticized all 
this severely. He even denounced the rite of chelle (forty-day 
retreat) practiced at those khanaqahs much as he himself had 
yielded to it for some time at Sayyed Borhan’s recommendation; 
and apparently, like Shams who considered those practicing 
forty-day retreats the followers of Moses’ religion, he did not 
regard this rite permissible in Islamic practice. He abhorred the 
wandering Refa’i dervishes who amazed people by their 
seemingly charismatic acts. Once he even blamed Kera Khatun 
severely for going out to watch them. 

Mawlana himself did not create a particular Sufi selsele 
(initiatic lineage), similar to those such as Kobravi, Suhravardi 
and Qaderi Orders that had set up khanagahs, with Shaikhs and 
special regulations and arrangements, in most places. His 
followers and companions were from among friends and 
admirers who had remained around him from the time of his 
occupation with teaching and preaching. Those who later came 
to be called Mawlaviyan (=Mawlaviyye or Mawlavilar) were the 
followers of Mawlana’s successors and those trained by his 
descendants who, following the customs of the age, made the 
requirements and etiquettes of Mawlana’s sama’ gatherings and 
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the teaching and reading of his Mathnavi and ghazaliyyat into a 
special order, creating something similar to Sufi initiatic lineages 
(=Sufi orders), which Mawlana was never interested in 
organizing, because, like Shams-e Tabriz, he had no faith in the 
methodology and modes of behavior of the khanaq&h people and 
the practice of those observing chelle, although even Sayyed 
Borhan considered the practice effective in the Sufi wayfarer’s 
spiritual purification and moral refinement. And even if he 
showed no opposition in this respect, it did not mean that he had 
any faith in its advantage and indispensability. 

He placed more emphasis on solitary spiritual conduct 
(soluk). He regarded the life-stories of the former mashayekh and 
the aphorisms related from them as practical examples and a 
source of confidence for the travelers of the Sufi Path in their 
passing through spiritual stations. Mawlana urged his friends to 
adhere to the Shari'a, spiritual hunger and poverty and avoid any 
kind of presumption, which would spoil the purity of deeds. 
Traces of Malamatiyye (incurrers of blame) and signs of the 
order of spiritual chevaliers (ahl-e fotovvat) strike the eye 
everywhere in his tariga (Spiritual Path). Through Sufi training, 
he helped his followers become humble wayfarers and true 
seekers on God’s path. He invited them to exercise tolerance and 
humility, which was the initial stage of subduing the self and 
[voluntary] death before [natural] death. Serving the needy, 
interceding on behalf of the guilty and making efforts to educate 
and edify those deprived of education due to the society’s 
negligence raised the notion of spiritual chivalry to a high level 
in his Sufism - and in this Sufism, both Shams and Hosém-al- 
Din represented two equally perfect examples. 

Mawlana’s soluk (spiritual voyage) did not separate the 
Mystic Path (tarigat) from the Islamic Law (Shari'a), and he did 
not think it possible to attain the truth — which was the goal of 
tariqgat — without being committed to the Shari’a. At the same 
time, he saw the Shari'a as a burning candle without which one 
cannot pass along the winding, dark and narrow tarigat. 
However, if one does not set foot on this path and move along it, 
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then the mere attainment of a candle will not help them reach 
their destination, which is the truth. Once the destination is 
reached then the Path and the candle will no longer be necessary. 
In Mawlana’s view, the Shari'a is knowledge while the tariga is 
practice. But the truth is nothing beyond ‘reaching God (wosul 
ila Allah), which means union with the Lord. When man gives 
up this physical life with which the Shari’a is concerned, and 
enjoys a new life resulting from [voluntary] death before 
[natural] death then, according to Mawlana in his Mathnavi, 
“both the Shari'a and tariga separate from him and only the 
truth remains”; and it is evident that this can be realized not in 
journeying toward God (sayr ila Allah), but in journeying in God 
(sayr fi Allah), which is the station of subsistence after 
annihilation. 

It was Mawlana’s belief that as long as spiritual progression 
is a journey to God, the Sufi wayfarer’s obedience to the Shari’a 
will safeguard him against any heresy and deviant inclinations. 
Mawlana, who considered any kind of violation of and deviation 
from the ordinances of the Shari’a on the part of the salek 
(spiritual wayfarer) a source of perversion and, thus, 
blameworthy, maintained that the observance of those 
ordinances was not only a vital requirement of submission to 
God’s command, it was at the same time in the public interest. 
For instance, once, when he was explaining the ultimate reasons 
for the Shari’a rules to a number of scholars from other 
religions, reminded them that faith concerned man’s purification 
of sherk (associating others with God); ritual prayer was 
intended to clean one from vanity; zakat (Islamic equivalent of 
Christian tithe given to the poor) was to help others with their 
daily livelihood; fasting was meant to test one’s purity of faith; 
the purpose of the pilgrimage to Mecca was to strengthen one’s 
religion; amr be ma’ruf (injunctions to do good) was to take 
care of the public interests, and nahy az monkar (prohibitions 
from doing ill) was necessary to prevent the senseless from 
improprieties. Therefore, he presented the ordinances of the 
Shari'a both as necessary and expedient. 
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Mawlana’s life was an example of perfection and a perfect 
model for his friends, who never saw anything in him to 
criticize. Much as he treated the eminent men and grandees with 
politeness tainted with pride, mixing sympathy with abruptness, 
he never failed to be humble and affectionate towards the poor 
and the weak. He always dealt with his companions in a friendly 
and tender manner, and except for cases when warning and 
guiding made it necessary he did not reveal any resentment 
towards them. Nobody appreciated the value of friendship more 
than he did, and nobody as much as he did lived with his friends 
so sincerely, openly and guilelessly. Friendship for him was the 
very life and, in effect, the very soul. Without friendship, man 
would remain in the darkness of selfhood, and it was friendship 
that saved man from selfhood, purifying him, and purging him of 
selfishness. To deliver him from selfishness — which was the 
pinnacle of animal life - friendship taught him to think of others. 
At no time did he exceed the requirements of spiritual 
courteously, refined behavior or discipline (adab) in dealing with 
friends. 

For him, adab was the corner stone of one’s disciplinary 
training in their spiritual itinerary. In his educational system, 
which was more practical than theoretical, adab was deemed 
both expediency and a necessity. He maintained that even the 
order of the universe, which can by no means exceed its defined 
limits, has to observe adab in its moral conduct. Adab, according 
to Mawlana, consists of knowing limits. Violating these limits 
had frequently exposed peoples in the past to punishment. The 
observance of those limits was necessary because anything 
exceeding its limits would transform into its opposite; and this 
will lead to nothing but chaos in the whole world. Bi-adab 
(inconsiderate undisciplined person), whom Mawlana compares 
with Satan (= Eblis or Azdazil) exemplifies the violation of the 
limits, and represents chaos and anarchy. 

Adab entails yielding to the law, and submitting to the truth 
and God. When Mawlana said that “the undisciplined man (bi- 
adab) does not maltreat himself alone, but he sets the whole 
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world on fire”, he meant this undesirable chaos that returns man 
to the domain of beasts and jungle life. According to him, what 
entices man to violate the proper limits is vanity, and what 
encourages him to observe those limits is humility, which itself 
is a manifestation of love — of being concerned for others. What 
condemned Satan was this vanity, which prevented him from 
submitting [to God’s command]. The ethics Mawlana made the 
basis of educating his friends began with humility and 
courtesy/self-control: humility devoid of humiliation and 
courtesy based on the knowing of Haqq (God). In fact, every 
kind of spiritual progression (soluk) begins with struggling with 
‘self’, and overcoming the self is impossible without shunning 
the instinct of beastly violation. Therefore, any soluk aimed at 
one’s deliverance from ‘self’ requires them to observe courtesy 
(adab) and humility. Humility, which is deemed a manifestation 
of love and courtesy, was in fact Mawlana’s spiritual 
representation, contrary to his father, Baha-al-Din, whose form 
of representation was majesty and grandeur. 


78. At one of the Fike ma fih gatherings, Mawlana was asked 
about man’s true essence (hagiqat) that, at a gathering for the 
dictation of the Mathnavi, he had already described as being 
man’s pure thought. Now he reminded them that what he had in 
mind was not mere thought, but the actuality of the human 
quintessence whose outward appearance is the speech faculty, 
unrealizable except through attaining the station of the speaking 
animal, inasmuch as the true actuality of man is totally separate 
from the bones and fibers that make up his body. Beyond 
thought — in this general sense — the remainder of man’s being is 
some mortal perishable flesh, skin and bone. Further, his 
remaining animal life is in fact a heritage from his beastly stage, 
which is concerned with nothing but eating, sleeping, anger and 
lust; itself being the perfected stages of mineral and vegetable 
life held back at the stage of animal life. 

By this, Mawlana meant that what in human beings is 
capable of moving on through spiritual stages — from the stations 
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of renunciation to annihilation - is not that part of him that does 
not differ from an animal at all; it is only his human essence that 
matters in this respect. Therefore, as is understood from the 
above, as long as human beings are trammeled within selfish 
cravings by such things as eating, sleeping, anger and sensuality, 
and have not yet reached what is the requirement of thinking — a 
distinguishing requirement for them as speaking beings — they 
are not qualified to journey through the stations towards 
perfection. Then, it is only through attaining this human status 
and renouncing animal stage that one can ascend step by step 
through the spiritual stations — a requirement for attaining the 
position of divine vicegerency. 

Of course, man’s perfection lies in the realization of his 
spiritual so/uk (progression) through the stations of renunciation 
to annihilation. Below this stage, however, there also has 
occurred some transformation in the three mavalid (mineral, 
plant and animal) and in the elements of the universe that has 
transferred man to animal stage; and this requires him to 
continue his gradual progress beyond animal life, avoiding to 
stop at the lowest stage of human realm. 

Therefore, progression through man’s spiritual ranks, which 
could ascend higher and higher up to the station of annihilation, 
is a necessity resulting from the continuous transformation of all 
the constituent particles of creation; and anyone failing to do his 
best in this way avoids being in harmony with the evolution of 
life, and is destined to stagnation and decline. It is true that the 
attainment of perfection through these spiritual stations, of which 
love is the main prerequisite, depends on [divine] guidance and 
inevitably rests on the attraction of God’s love and will. 
Nevertheless, seeking freedom from the lowest state [of the 
human realm] is a prerequisite of being a human; and if 
proceeding through these stations does not lead the man to the 
highest possible station, it does bring about some spiritual 
progress in him, as when a bird begins to fly, the least it achieves 
is that it does not remain tied to the ground, although it may not 
fly very high up in the sky either. Therefore, the person who 
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moves on as far as the station of annihilation, ascending higher 
and higher up, then he will be a heavenly bird — the spiritual 
simorgh (a legendary bird comparable to phoenix) whose real 
embodiment is Mawlana himself. 

Anyway, the first step in spiritual itinerary is to break with 
the interests of the ‘self? (khodi) and its second and last step is 
nothing beyond self-mortification. Besides, maintaining the 
belief that there is no such thing as cause-and-effect relations 
with respect to what happens in the world [an Ash/’ari doctrine 
that denies any causative link between fire and burning, for 
example] is a prerequisite for breaking with the self’s interests 
and desires and part of the necessity of renouncing all but Allah. 
[A mystic sees no cause in the etire creation but God]. However, 
if this disbelief in means or instrumentality (asbab), which is 
substantiated by the prophets’ miracles [who required no means 
for working miracles but God’s direct Will], does not remain 
confined to the level of intuition, it will negate man’s 
responsibility for his own deeds, making it impossible for him to 
discern and observe the religious promises and threats [of 
punishments], which form the contents of the Shari’a 
ordinances. In addition, by negating instrumentality in its actual 
sense, man’s endeavor to purify his ‘self’ and his attempt to 
uplift it becomes meaningless. All the same, if the mystic 
maintains that there are causes, which produce results, then it 
entails, limiting God’s power and his everlasting dominance. The 
mystic inevitably finds himself denying any causes in creation, 
considering them as the ways through which divine will is 
executed. With this interpretation, he does not deny “causes” as 
such, and at the same time, he pushes out of his sight whatever 
there may be between him and God; he even denies his own 
selfhood or ignores it altogether. 


79. But man, who represents the pinnacle of thought in his 
journey from the mineral stages up to the highest stations, is, at 
the same time, a finite image of the infinite world as well, his 
development and transformation going hand in hand with that of 
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the whole creation; and such a process is a necessary prerequisite 
of his existence. But, though in terms of dimensions, his being 
appears to be the “microcosm” (@lam-e asghar), in terms of his 
position as divine vicegerent in the whole creation, he is the 
“macrocosm” (Glam-e akbar). However, the continuous 
transformation that exposes man, in the dimension of extension 
(emtedad) not in the dimension of thought, to growth, withering, 
birth and death causes him to be transformed into the universe 
and then return to his human existence; and this transforming 
process constantly merges the microcosm into the macrocosm 
and macrocosm into microcosm. 

This way of regarding man and the universe indicates that 
Mawlana’s worldview is based on the finality or ultimateness of 
the human being — in effect, the ultimateness of his thought that 
is the human quintessence — and also the precedence of what is 
man’s pure thought over the whole world. At the same time, his 
allusion to a transformation that constantly changes the physical 
to spiritual and limited reality to absolute reality colors 
Mawlana’s universe with strong idealism and the remarkable 
dynamic of dialectics. Some experts have even tried to present 
this dialectic-like transformation as a similar exposition of the 
thought stated in the teachings of the German philosopher Hegel. 

That Hegel was partly familiar with something of Mawlana’s 
thought is a point about which, at least, Hegel’s own 
“Encyclopedia of Philosophical Sciences” leaves no doubt. 
However, in its premise and conclusion, Mawlana’s proposition 
is too different from Hegel’s teaching to allow of assuming any 
confirmable relationship between them. In addition, the 
transformation that connects the realm of body to the realm of 
thought, and the domain of the created to the domain of the 
divine Command (amr) renders the actual fact of this connection 
as removing the illusion of unity of existents (vahdat-e mawjud); 
given the indescribable and incomparable connection that, in 
Mawlana’s view, exists between human being and God, the 
morass separating the created from the Creator, and the servant 
(abd) from the Lord (rabb) always remains impassable. It is 
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from this otherness (gheyriyyat) and twoness (ethniniyyat) that 
one’s spiritual journey begins. 

Nevertheless, the constant transformation and continuous 
change governing the universe indicates that the movement of its 
components is apparently subject to some kind of determinism 
(jabr). But if the existence of such determinism could be 
imagined it would be incompatible with the idea of progress and 
perfection in the succession of those components inasmuch as in 
determinism, the ranks of all things are equally determined by 
the eternal divine Command, everything being necessarily in its 
proper place in the sequence of the states of the world; and thus 
spiritual ascension is not dependent on voluntary perfecting 
soluk (mystic journey). It is obvious that the supposition of this 
degree of determinism both negates morality and invalidates 
man’s actions; it leaves no room for education and guidance 
either. That is why Mawlana denies determinism in this “closed” 
and impenetrable sense and does not consider his own dialectic- 
like transformation thesis as the focus or concomitant of that 
determinism. 

If the human being is nothing but an instrument for the 
execution of what is considered God’s act, then how comes that 
he should have a sense of responsibility, a sense of penitence and 
a sense of contentment for what he himself has done? To this 
question Mawlana replies that all the divine ordinances and 
orders in the world comprised of commands, prohibitions, glad 
tidings and threats (of punishments). If, in doing or not doing a 
certain action, the human being were subject to determinism 
under any circumstances, those commands and prohibitions, 
good tidings and threats would be utterly pointless, because, in 
that case, it would be like a mineral whose movement is 
deterministic and inevitable — “‘whoever saw commands given to 
a marble rock’? At the same time, it often happens that, despite 
the availability of means, the creature is unable to attain his goal. 
Mawilana thinks that such a circumstance should be ascribed to 
God’s Almightiness, that is, to His being the Compeller (jabbar) 
and not to the creature that is compelled (majburi). Of course, 
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the necessary requisite of God’s jabbdriyyat (the state of being a 
compeller) is that none makes any changes in what pertains to 
Him against His Will. For this reason, the human being’s ability 
to exercise any influence in the world - which is necessitated by 
his free will and the consequence of his responsibility - is both 
limited and remains within the range required by the divine Will 
(mashiyyat). 

The mystic does not find the witnessing of this Almightiness 
an experience of compulsion; it is the witnessing of being [in 
union] with God. Without this ‘withness’ [ma ‘iyyat] how could 
he ever make any changes in the Compeller’s domain, while “the 
rest of” his being always ties him down to the realm of the 
inanimate? In fact, one’s witnessing of their inability to act or 
not to act makes them deny that man may ever have any power. 
All the same, the witnessing of being in union with God prevents 
them from regarding their movements and actions like those of 
stone and inanimate things. The sense in them of the divine 
jabbariyyat, at the same time, stops them from resigning to grim 
despair, because, when whatever there is in His witnessing it is 
all truth (hagq), then there is no longer any room for despair. 
Inward consciousness of being with God delivers the human 
being from feeling hopelessness and humility, which is the 
philosophical disease of our age. Thus, the notion of compulsion 
and free will reaches equilibrium in Mawlana’s teachings. 


80. The realm in which Mawlana fulfils his spiritual journey, 
and the entire universe completes its continuous evolutionary 
movement and its ceaseless transformation, is a realm of change, 
a realm of struggle for existence between the opposites and 
conflict between G@kel (the eater) and ma’kul (the eaten). But the 
continuity of this struggle does not necessarily make the world 
into a world of evil, nor does it necessarily present absolute evil 
as imaginable. The struggle of the components of creatures in the 
world goes along with their succession and the continuation of 
their existence. Mawlana sees the world in a continuous 
succession and eternal movement of its components. 
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Renewal, struggle and continuity are dimensions of 
existence and, in the continuous process, which constantly 
transforms the human being into the cosmos and the cosmos into 
human being, the components of existence are subject to 
continuous renewal and change. Also, the evolution of life that 
raises the human being from the mineral realm to the human 
realm giving him here the opportunity to transcend the world of 
senses, keeps replacing remoteness with proximity and 
dissociation with association. Lastly, in the world, which is the 
scene of struggle between the opposites —its struggle never 
leading to absolute evil - the actual cause of the transformation 
of existential components is love, which turns knowledge into 
insight and learning into spiritual savor. 

Of course, knowledge, which the men of the madrasa have 
turned into a means for obtaining rank and respect, would not 
result in insight and spiritual taste; just as prayers not yet 
internalized and remaining at the level of formal rites cannot 
bring about perfection. What makes prayers a means for one’s 
ascension to perfection is that in which there is love and spiritual 
pain. It is with this love and pains with which prayer and 
worship transform the essence of existence, become part of one’s 
being, and help them out of appearance and formalities up to the 
station of perfection. 

Without passing through this outward appearance, rising to 
high spiritual stations is unattainable for the human being, 
because remaining within the confines of appearance results 
from being attached to the world of sense perception and that of 
material possessions. Therefore, ascending to the station of 
perfection, which implies becoming connected to the origin of 
existence, must begin with the station of renunciation that means 
breaking with the material world. Without severing this 
connection, and without rejecting the world whose air breaks the 
wings of the soul and obstructs its flight, one can have no hope 
for rising from the dire straits of the material world and reaching 
the heights of perfection beyond this world of contraries and 
dimensions. 
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Nonetheless, the renunciation of the world does not 
necessitate monasticism and celibacy, as practiced by recluses 
among various peoples — including the Hindu yogis and 
Christian monks. The world by itself does not consist of one’s 
wife and children. The world that must be renounced is 
represented in excessive material attachments and in restricting 
one’s entire attention to them so much so that it makes one 
indifferent to and negligent of anything but them. What one must 
avoid when seeking perfection and union with God is not one’s 
family and their attempt to earn daily livelihood; it is, rather, the 
excessive greed they come to have for wealth on the pretext of 
providing for their families. This insensible excuse makes them 
keep collecting wealth for which there is no physical and 
spiritual need; rather, it induces them to violate the rights of 
others, threaten the lives of others, and commit thievery, murder 
and fighting, spoiling the essence of man’s being with 
temptation, mistrust, corruption and crime. 

The world that thus entraps the human being; that prevents 
him from witnessing the divine signs; that wastes his life in 
negligence; and that hampers him from reflecting on spiritual 
transcendence and from hoping for perfection, ought of course to 
be discarded. However, it does not mean that whatever is 
necessary for sustaining life and for transcendence and ascent is 
to be discarded. Avoiding attachment to temporary 
considerations does not necessitate rejecting sexual desire, 
because without such desire it would be impossible to attain 
chastity, which is the pinnacle of human perfection. Also, the 
denunciation of wealth hardly calls for quitting your business or 
distributing your wealth and savings among the needy. Without a 
certain amount of money with which to provide for his family, 
man’s generosity is both impossible and unreasonable. 

Therefore, though spiritual soluk comes from renunciation, it 
requires breaking not with the world but with worldly desires. If 
the salek (wayfarer) is in possession of the whole world he will 
look at it so indifferently as if it were nothing; and losing it all 
would be of no concern to him whatsoever. This ts the meaning 
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of renunciation through which one distances oneself from 
whatever is useless and false, from whatever hinders the soul 
from becoming perfect, and from any evil that prevents one from 
attaining good. Some people may assume that this spiritual 
itinerary is nothing but taking delight in an illusory thing; but 
what better source of delight could they offer that would not give 
rise to despair, perturbation and a sense of helplessness and sin? 


81. This spiritual progression back to his origin is a very 
strenuous and dangerous ascent for the mystic’s soul. Of course, 
the more he advances on this route from the stations of 
renunciation to annihilation the more difficulties he will face; but 
awakening (yaqza) and repentance (tawba), which are simply 
preparatory stages of this spiritual journey are nothing but a 
plaything in comparison with the difficulties occurring on the 
way from renunciation to annihilation. Despite the great distance 
between renunciation and annihilation, [paradoxically] it is no 
more than two steps, which constitute the entire spiritual 
journey. What emboldens the wayfarer along this distance and 
eases the encounter with the dangers involved is the loss of ego- 
consciousness (bikhodi) brought about by love, a vigorous force 
that enables the mystic seeker to find no burden too heavy and 
no route endless. 

As far as it is related to the spiritual journey, love - eshkq in 
the language of Persian poets - is an attracting force with which 
God’s will drives the wayfarer to keep seeking. Without this 
love, mere awakening and repentance, considered by certain Sufi 
masters as the first stations of mystic travel (soluk), will not be 
effective nor will it help the wayfarer bear with the difficulties 
involved. Thus, the beloved’s attraction inspires the lover to 
continue with his love and his quest. Unless this attraction — 
which is another interpretation of the divine will — is actively 
present, no love enters the repentant wayfarer; even renunciation 
(tabattol) will not put him on the mystical path, it most probably 
can additionally become for him a source of other worldly 
allurements such as pride and love of reputation. 
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Besides, once the divine love, which is the same as His 
eternal will, attracts the mystic traveler, it leads him to spiritual 
path, lessening for him the severity of the dangers of the path 
also. The Qor’anic allusion: “He loves them and they love Him” 
(5:54), which assures the wayfarer of the realization of this 
divine love, puts God’s love before human love as though the 
essential prerequisite for the realization of human love is the 
attracting force of divine love. Mawlana is certain that until 
God’s quest does not overcome that of the human being, no 
incentive for seeking appears in him, this incentive being another 
expression of love. It is for this reason that when love is not in 
accord with divine will, it is not acceptable and leads to no 
spiritual progression or to the perfection that results from such 
progression. 

An example of this unacceptable love is Satan’s love for 
God according to a story in the Mathnavi in which Satan recalls 
the long time he had cherished this love: “I too have been one of 
those drunken with this wine”. However, all the pretentious 
remarks Mawlana quotes from Satan concerning his love for 
God is not, in Mawlana’s eyes, of the kind of apologies reported 
about certain Sufi masters; rather, they only imply that when 
love of God does not come from His will it is not acceptable and 
leads to no purification of the heart. 

All the same, the love that directs the seeker to spiritual 
soluk and leads him through the stages of perfection implies 
[God’s] absolute acceptance, because it originates in divine will. 
It is in this context that the mystic’s invocation to God [ya Rabb] 
is regarded as God’s very acceptance [/abbayk]. In the same 
perspective should be considered the story of the spiritual seeker 
in the third daftar of the Mathnavi who kept repeating “Allah” 
all through night, and when he heard no answer he stopped his 
dhekr (invocation, remembering God) and, under Satan’s 
influence instilling despair into him, he gave up hope altogether. 
Then, Khezr appeared to him in his dream conveying God’s 
warning that it was not appropriate to stop his invocation, 
because his very quest and remembrance had been due to divine 
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will. Consequently, his saying “Allah” was regarded as the 
favorable response from God Himself, and the inner taste created 
in him for mystic journey and spiritual practice was in fact 
divine attraction. Therefore, there was a yes-response [on God’s 
part] following each “O Lord” [on the seeker’s part]. Those who 
have reacted to this story as being unreasonable and implying a 
despicable version of the unity of existence do not have a correct 
understanding of the relationship between [the two sides of the 
Qor’anic verse] “He loves them and they love Him” in its 
mystical sense. And such an understanding by a bunch of 
inquisitive clerics and ignorant deniers of Mawlana’s discourse 
should not be deemed strange! Also, on the issue of Satan’s 
apology [for his refusing to prostrate before Adam, Qor’an, 
2:34)], his mode of thought must not be confused with what is 
attributed to Hallaj and his disciples. 

As regards love in Mawlana’s view, even if it is figurative 
(majazi) and in-sari (this-worldly; earthly), when His will 
enhances and raises it through His love for human beings 
(according to the Qor’anic verse: “...He loves them”), the 
figurative love is transformed into real and an-sari (that-worldly; 
heavenly) love, eventually helping the wayfarer attain union with 
God — a union made possible only through the wayfarer’s 
passing through the station of renunciation to self-mortification. 
Of course, because of its ultimate divine nature, eshq, which 
implies dominance of love in its both senses mentioned above, is 
something indescribable, defying any exposition and exegesis, 
because the connection between “the Lord of people” and “the 
souls of people”, which is the origin of this love, does not lend 
itself to description and comparison (fakayyof va qiydas), as 
Mawlana has it. The connection (ta’alloq), called love relation, 
between man who is tied down within the confines of “how and 
why” (chun va chera) on the one hand, and the incomparable 
unrecognizable God (dhat-e bi-chun) on the other is also 
indescribable; and the [issue of] union and separation without 
which it is impossible for ordinary minds to grasp the notion of 
connection is simply irrelevant to that relation. 
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That intellect (aq/) is a barrier on the path of love preventing 
man from becoming attracted to it is because God’s love (“He 
loves them”) does not attract each and every person. Therefore, 
anyone deprived of this attraction remains in the stage of 
intellect and thinks of nothing but self-interest and of what is 
expedient while love hates this. Intellect, whose cunning 
frequently brings him a new problem, hinders men of intellect 
from entering a way, which ends in annihilation; it shows love - 
which serves as a check on any temptation - as a source of 
danger and denies its merits. But, it fails to see that this denial 
results from ignoring the point in the Qor’anic allusion: “He 
loves them” (yuhebbohom), losing sight of the fact that God did 
not call it (intellect) to the stately court of love, discarding it 
rejected and humiliated outside of spiritual path. Though, after 
his fall, Satan — at least in the language of poets — occasionally 
pretentiously spoke of his long-standing love for God, the drive 
in his rebellion was his cunning prudence and his relying on 
knowledge and scholarly deduction, which deprived him of 
appreciating the attraction of God’s love for his creatures; but the 
privilege of God’s love, as alluded in yuhebbohom, went to man 
whom He granted the urge to [lovingly] seek rather than cunning 
prudence. 

Throughout years of soluk, during which Mawlana got closer 
and closer to God, this endless but joyous love increasingly 
overwhelmed him, driving him into ecstatic states beyond 
description. In many of these states, love brought him in 
harmony with all humanity, with all that exists, and even with all 
the particles of creation. It was because of this love that he 
happily tolerated the constant provocations and conspiracies of 
Shaikhs and qdzis (judges); he treated the Constantinople priest 
in a friendly and humble manner; he bowed before the local 
Armenian butcher; he behaved toward the hostile Jew with 
courtesy and kindness; he bathed in the same water with people 
infected with leprosy without feeling any discomfort; with no 
displeasure, he called the Mongol commander a sign of God; he 
even felt sympathy with animals. He strongly objected to one of 
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his companions who beat his donkey for an untimely bray. He 
protested to a friend who had kicked away a sleeping dog on his 
way. He personally filled his turban with sweet greasy pastries 
and took it to a ruined place for a bitch unable to go around for 
food for her newborn pups. This all resulted from a peculiar love 
that connected him to the whole world, freeing him from his self 
and all the self’s worldly attachments. 

Sometimes when he was immersed in the light of Allah or 
glowing with the fire of His love, he found everything around 
him praising Him, filled with longing and able, from top to toe, 
to hear and see [like rational beings]. Signs of the love he spoke 
of, and about which the senseless people had not the slightest 
idea, could be felt even in dumb animals outwardly and 
inwardly. In his opinion, love of that unseen Beloved causes 
them to become, like him, consciously or unconsciously filled 
with ardor and longing; he could realize this from their 
movements, from their look and silence, and from their agitation 
and calm. 

One day, he was preaching at the bazaar. When night fell, he 
stood at a crossroad and began to talk about this love to the 
passers-by who were on their way home. But those who were 
unable to feel the pain of this love stopped there for a few 
seconds, listened to him impatiently and in bewilderment and 
then dashed off — going to forget about this love by tuming to 
other kinds of love. That evening, however, the dogs in the 
bazaar sensed some familiar scent in Mawlana’s voice. Nobody 
knows how Mawlana that evening scented in them the odor of 
the taste and realization of the [well-known] dog that together 
with the Men of the Cave [ashab-e kahf] went out of Daqyanus’s 
domain [Emperor Decius]. Anyway, he talked to them about this 
love while they were resting their heads on their arms, listening 
eagerly and curiously to this holy man without making any 
movement or any noise; from time to time they only made a low 
howl wagging their tails as a sign of pleasure. Thus, Mawlana’s 
loving sermon kept the dogs quiet until late at the bazaar’s 
crossroads. 
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On another day, Mawlana was sitting by a pool in the 
countryside giving an exposition of this kind of love for a 
number of his followers. The noises of the frogs in the pool - 
which, in Mawlana’s eyes, were praising God and were 
fascinated by his account of love - kept increasing and therefore 
prevented the followers from hearing Mawlana. The followers 
who were unaware of the praises of these creatures seemed to be 
hearing then the useless pretenders constantly and noisily talk 
about such love at madrasas and khanaqahs, knowing nothing of 
it whatsoever though. However, Mawlana who found the frogs 
sharing the same love as his -, sympathizing with them — 
shouted: “If you speak better, then I may well keep quiet, 
otherwise you’d better be silent and hear it from me”! The frogs 
went silent, no longer making any noise. By so doing they 
seemed as though they were trying to indicate that what 
Mawlana said about their being engaged in remembering and 
praising God resulted from his empathy with them — it was 
neither imagination nor exaggeration. 

Mawlana found the kind of love he was immersed in running 
throughout the entire cosmos; that is why he loved every particle 
in the world; and whatever he loved he found manifested in all 
the particles of the universe. It was on such occasions when his 
state was beyond description. His frail body showed exceptional 
resistance to every kind of hunger and thirst and every kind of 
cold and heat. His look was warm and charming, his eyes 
sparkling. Few people were able to resist his bright eyes and 
burning look. He reminded those lovingly fascinated by his 
piercing lock that he was not merely that visible body; he was 
something different. Therefore, he was not what appeared to his 
companions. Rather, he was the spiritual savor that existed in his 
words, in his sermons and aphorisms and in his love-songs; and 
all these were reflected in the inner being [bdaten] of his 
companions. 

However, those profound words and romantic ghazals were 
sometimes so imbued with spiritual ardor that very few among 
Mawlana’s companions could appreciate, and he who felt an 
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urge to empty himself of the spiritual overwhelmings that caused 
those words, did not find any other than Hosadm-al-Din to 
confide. He was in this state of mind that one evening he went to 
Chalabi’s home alone and wanted him to pick up a few sheets of 
paper and light the famur (oven, earthen furnace for baking 
bread) in his room. Then he began to dictate the meanings and 
secrets that he could tell none other than Hosm-al-Din. He 
dictated and Hosam-al-Din jotted down all that he said. When he 
delivered the secrets and ecstatic feelings that weighed on his 
soul, Mawlana wanted Hosam-al-Din to read those sheets to him 
one by one with Mawlana listening and then taking them from 
him and throwing them into the furnace. There were secrets in 
those words that, according to Mawlana, had come from the 
unseen world (ghayb) and had to return to the same world. There 
was nobody in this world to whom these secrets could be 
confided. 

In certain cases, Mawlana felt that the one who spoke with 
his [Mawlana’s] language was not his own person. This was the 
same spiritual experience that had caused Bayazid and, later, 
Hallaj to make such utterances as to expose them to criticism and 
disparagement. But Mawlana shunned revealing this particular 
spiritual state of his as much as possible. Nonetheless, the love 
that made him seek union [with God] “was increasing and 
intensifying from beginning to the end and overindulging in this 
respect never quenched his thirst.” To him, love left no room for 
‘twoness’ (do’i) and variance between lover and beloved, and 
this was a secret that he did not like to reveal everywhere and 
before everybody. The detractor to whom Mawlana had given a 
very harsh response in the third daftar of the Mathnavi (verses 
4483-4493) represented the kind of people from whom the secret 
of Mawlana’s discourse had to be hidden — and it did remain 
hidden. 


82. Mawlana’s path of spiritual journey and his path of life 
presented an interpretation of Sufism, but this Sufism differed in 
many ways from what was prevalent among the Sufis of the time 
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despite certain similarities between them. It was not subsumed 
under any particular Sufi lineage (selsele) nor was it compatible 
with the Sufi Path of any of the Mashayekh of the age and with 
the rites practiced in any one of his contemporary khanaghahs. 
Mawlana was neither a galandar (a roving mystic) nor a 
malamati (blame-incurrer); he neither observed the path of the 
men of spiritual sobriety (sahv) nor did he go too far on the path 
of the people of mystic intoxication (sokr) to the extent of self- 
obliteration; he was neither interested in the Sufi practice of 
forty-day retreat (chelle) and in imposing onerous ascetical 
practices on his followers nor did he, like the Shaikhs of Ebn-al- 
Arabi’s mystical school, mix Sufi bombastic claims with 
theoretical Sufism. 

His was the age of Sufism. As in any miserable, desperate 
and sinful age, inclination toward Sufism had taken the form of a 
movement. Khanaqahs, /angars (hospices) and rebats (similar to 
khanaqahs) were the spiritual refuge for all those who could find 
no means of defending their ideas, wealth and blood against the 
dominance of illegitimate violating powers. Therefore, it was 
common everywhere for people to turn to Sufi organizations and 
resort to the influence of renowned Shaikhs. These Shaikhs and 
their khanaq&hs were thriving from Transoxiana and Khorasan, 
which had been razed at the hands of the Mongols, to Damascus 
and Aleppo that had survived the Tartar incursions. Sayf-al-Din 
Bakharzi at Bukhara, Shaikh Sa’d-al-Din Hamavi at Jovayn in 
Khorasan, and Shaikh Awhad-al-Din of Kerman in Baghdad 
were the spiritual authorities of their followers and guides for 
Sufi seekers. Their khanaqaéhs were supported by the 
endowments of the generous, and the hospices of their followers, 
which were financially maintained through what were called 
fotuh and nodhur (alms and donations), welcomed the visitors 
and spiritual seekers. In most of their congregations, sermons 
were given and sama’ gatherings were held. The spiritual states 
and sayings of former Shaikhs were recounted at these 
gatherings. The mystical seekers were committed to repentance, 
remembrance (dhekr), and the observance of the chelle; and the 
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Shaikh of the ‘ariga (mystical path) was probably glorified and 
revered like a god. 

All the same, Mawlana did not approve of these formalities 
(zaw@her), which had turned the kh4naq&hi dervishes of those 
days into a group “composed outwardly but distracted inwardly”, 
as put by perspicacious men of the time. He wanted his 
companions to be inwardly composed even if distracted 
outwardly. He also discouraged them from limiting Sufism to 
what was common among the formalistic Sufis of the time. His 
understanding of Sufism was not that of the men of formalism 
and discursive reasoning. In his opinion, the individual whose 
essence of being is not transformed through true Sufi teachings, 
he would not benefit by the sayings of the past holy men 
(awliya) nor would he gain anything from imitating their 
spiritual states and stations. He believed that mere knowledge of 
the sayings and states of the ancients would never lead to the 
perfection of the self; and those who had reached the final 
stations on this spiritual path had not done so through what was 
prevalent in discursive Sufism, and through practicing chelle and 
sitting in the khanaq&h day after day. For this reason, he was 
convinced that the illiterate goldsmith of Konya was hardly less 
successful than the city’s Shaikh-al-Islam and _traditionist 
(mohaddeth) in attaining perfection; the former found in his 
personal revelation and meditation what the latter sought in 
obscure sayings and ambiguous intimations. The goldsmith 
reached certitude through his simplicity and inner purity much 
quicker than the traditionist. 

Attaining union with God, which the pious worshiper (abed) 
and the Sufi interpret as closeness to Him, required the 
renunciation of all worldly attachments. The claims of fayy-al- 
arz (covering long distances in the twinkling of an eye), passing 
through heavens and meeting with the unseen, which were 
constantly repeated in the speech of the Mashayekh of the age, 
did not bring about that union. The closeness to God meant being 
freed from the prison of existence; and the seeker would not 
attain such a station unless he delivered his heart from the self’s 
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worldly attachments and forsook even his own self in the course 
of spiritual progression, giving up all pretensions. Once one is 
freed from the shackles of his individuality, claims and 
pretensions would be meaningless to him — “When God is there, 
His seeker becomes naught”. 

In this spiritual progression, which was from renunciation to 
annihilation, tarigat (mystical path) was not of course separate 
from the Shari'a (Islamic Law). However, the Sufi is neither a 
pious worshipper nor an ascetic who, to an extreme extent, 
observes the Shari’a as an instrument for gaining divine rewards 
and bliss in the hereafter, because this was also a sort of business 
and trade, keeping man tied to personal attachments as ever. It 
was Mawlana’s belief that for spiritual progression from 
renunciation to annihilation to become possible for the seeking 
wayfarer, death before death was necessary, without which one’s 
engagement in personal desires would continue to remain as 
ever. 

Despite all this, Mawlana’s open-mindedness was greater 
than to confine Sufism to some particular methods and conduct; 
he shunned the practice of the Mashayekh of the age, who 
demanded the seeking mystics to yield to all kinds of trials and 
humiliations, which, in their view, were necessary to break the 
satanic soul and overcome one’s innate conceit. He considered 
the world as a great khanaqah whose master is God and he 
himself is none but its servant. As he had once confided to a 
friend, Mawlana often rolled up his sleeves at sama’ gatherings 
so that all would look at him as a servant, not as a Shaikh. 

By looking at the khanaqah this way and regarding himself 
its care-taker, he wanted to welcome all the visitors to and the 
occupants of the khanag&h as dear guests; he made no distinction 
among them and served them all generously and cordially. At the 
same time he demanded of the visitors as well as the occupants 
of the khanagah - who were all interested in serving there and 
being in the company of one single Shaikh — to look at each 
other as brethren while in the khanaga&h, no matter where they 
came from, in whatever position they were and to whatever 
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people and community they belonged. This they were asked to 
do for the sake of the Shaikh and out of respect for their 
association with him, although he was not perhaps to show 
himself to them. They were dissuaded from making a pretext of 
difference in color, in language and in religious affiliation for 
gaining dominance or for being avaricious and overambitious. 
Since they were seekers of the same destination and lovers of the 
same gebla, they were urged by Mawlana not to let such 
differences place Zoroastrians against Moslems, Jews against 
Christians, and Christians against Zoroastrians. They were 
discouraged from allowing love, which was a prerequisite for 
brotherhood, to transform into hatred, which was the root cause 
of enmity. It was such enmity that, despite the oneness of the 
worshipped Lord, His created worshippers and their lands were 
exposed to irreparable destruction on the pretext of crusades 
leading to ethnic struggles and squabbles over commercial 
interests. As long as the worshiping of idols at temples leads the 
minds of God-seekers astray to confusion, until the blood-thirsty 
elements in the West, under various pretexts, contaminate the 
clean temple of the Only God with blood, arms and illicit trade, 
and as long as the Hindu and Moslem expose each other’s places 
of worship to fire, destruction and filth, Mawlana’s interpretation 
of the world as being a huge khanaq&h can be deemed the 
ultimate aim and the superb ideal for the whole world and the 
entire human generations. 


83. With Mawlana regarding the world as a colossal khanaqah, 
the differences between peoples, between perspectives, and 
between religions were considered nothing but an outward veil 
over the face of a hidden unity. What necessitated the existence 
of a hidden unity beyond all those apparent differences was love, 
especially the love that led to the [Inclusively] Unique Beloved 
(ma’shuq-e vahed), to the Master of [that colossal] khanaq&h. In 
Mawlana’s view, love, in whatever form it was, removed the gap 
that created a difference and dichotomy between two persons, 
between two infatuated souls, and presented man and the 
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universe aS a picture with two faces of the same being. How 
beautifully Mawlana often describes in his Mathnavi and ghazals 
the story of the lover whom his beloved admonishingly taught 
that before he comes out of the veil of “mani” (I-ness, egoism), 
he would have no union with the beloved! 

Mawlana’s Sufism consisted of lessons on love, lessons on 
renunciation and annihilation. It was the experience of self- 
deliverance. Therefore, it needed no book, no madrasa, and no 
question-and-answer. It only required the seeker to exercise 
spiritual conduct to transcend the world of wants and 
attachments. This kind of conduct consisted in covering a 
spiritual route that was to free man from his ego (khodi) letting 
him proceed through the stations of human _ perfection. 
According to Mawlana’s exposition, ego (khodi) consisted of 
some complex and intertwined attachments that lay at the 
innermost of one’s being; and most seekers, out of naivety, 
confused them with the reality of their own essence (dhdat) — to 
which Mawlana sometimes referred as andishe (thought). 
Without being freed from those worldly attachments, the seekers 
could not notice the reality of their own essence, which was the 
very essence of the Creation and the form of God (surat-e 
Haqq). 

Thus, until the Sufi disciplinary conduct (soluk), which - in 
Mawlana’s view — began with forsaking worldly attachments, 
reached the final point, namely self-annihilation, it did not attain 
its essential aim that was connecting to the entire Creation, to the 
world of the unseen, and to the fountainhead of existence. 
Nevertheless in Mawlana’s opinion, fabattol which consisted in 
breaking with the ego’s attachments, did not mean giving up the 
world in its superficial popular sense. He did not support 
monasticism and the poverty of beggars, which the low-class 
Sufis had learnt from the Roman priests. He did not believe that 
spiritual soluk required one to forsake their wives and children, 
not even their wealth and business. Being attached to such things 
is advisable only to the extent that they would not separate man 
from God and from what constituted the essential objective of 
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human life. Man’s wife, children, merchandise and silver that are 
considered to be his worlds were, to Mawlana, like water under a 
boat that represented the wayfarer’s being. Of course, without 
this water, it was impossible for the boat to move. However, if, 
instead of being under the boat, the water got into it the boat 
would drown. Likewise, should the wayfarer’s attachment to his 
wife and children occupy his entire heart leaving no place for 
God, it would cause the death of his heart. And this was the 
world that, in Mawlana’s eye, had to be forsaken. 

It was in this sense that breaking with earthly attachments 
freed the soul from futile concerns and anxieties, making this 
disinterest (bi-ta‘allogi) the prerequisite for the wayfarer’s soluk. 
Such disinterest, at the same time, necessitated the avoidance of 
fanaticism and of whatever became a source of disunity and 
obstructed self-purification. In the khanaq&h of the world, which 
had one unique Shaikh, brotherhood so necessarily needed 
among its visitors and occupants, required that all people should 
exercise this tolerance [and avoidance of fanaticism]. The belief 
in the unity of the souls of the prophets, implied in the Qor’anic 
verse: “We make no distinction (they say) between one and 
another of His Messengers” [Qor’an 2/285], in Mawlana’s 
exposition, called for the removal of disunity and differences 
among people; necessitating tolerance towards the advocates of 
various religions, and considering ideological fanaticism a 
hindrance to securing peace and friendship in the khanag&h of 
the world. 

Mawlana regarded divine religions the same single light 
shining from different lamps; and, of course, he did not see any 
real difference between them. Though this point did not 
necessarily imply the equivalence of religions, it did justify 
tolerance toward various religious persuasions. Of course, 
Mawlana did not justify the equality of religions in the sense that 
was claimed by unbelievers; but in his view, the fact that every 
nabi (prophet) and every vali (friend of God) has his own 
doctrine and that all religious doctrines lead to the Hagq (God) 
proved the disagreement and fanaticism among the adherents of 
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these doctrines to be pointless. 

In addition, since Mawlana saw the world as a huge 
khanag2h that people from all directions enter, and everybody in 
it or visiting it is interested in serving and fond of being in the 
company of its Shaikh, the differences concerning the leaders of 
the Path in this khanaqah could not be a reasonable ground for 
avoiding tolerance and coexistence among the people of this 
khanaqah. 

Thus, belief in the unity of the souls of the prophets, which 
implied the removal of every kind of discord among various 
religions, endorsed Mawlana’s tolerance toward the advocates of 
all religions, this being necessitated by his understanding of the 
world as a khanaqah. In Konya where Islam and Christianity had 
to coexist in peace and friendship, Shams-e Tabrizi also, in his 
Sayings, saw the necessity of this tolerance based on the fact that 
the prophets represent one another and, therefore, what one of 
them says does not imply the negation and contradiction of 
others. Mawlana’s conviction that the disagreement between 
[Moslem] believers, Zoroastrians and Jews results from their 
different perspectives was based on the same argument. 

Given the conditions of the time when the Saljugqs of Rum, 
following the Malazgirt conquest (1071), considered it their 
religious responsibility to launch constant crusades against 
Christians along Rum’s border, and seeing that the Mongol 
threat those years made it imperative for the people of Rum to 
fight with the infidels, Mawlana’s emphasis on the necessity of 
religious campaigns was not of course unexpected and did not 
contradict the principle of practicing tolerance in the time of 
peace. However, given the fact that the population of the world, 
anyway, consists of the wayfarers of the same path and the 
occupants of the same khanaqah, the indispensability of 
brotherhood among them required them to maintain peace and 
coexistence. 

Mawlana, who saw the existing struggle between the 
adherents of religions result from differences in perspective, 
considered part of their contention caused by names. In his eyes, 
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the state of those who struggled and got angry at each other over 
the path of God and the path of guidance was comparable with 
those four men who, despite speaking different languages, were 
going the same way together — each coming from a different city. 
A passer-by gave them a dirham. The four persons wanted to buy 
grapes with that dirham, thus all having, in fact, the same 
objective; however, each designated the fruit with a word in his 
own language. One of them, a Persian, wanted angur; the second 
who was an Arab wanted enab; the third, a Turk, wanted uzum; 
and the fourth, a Greek, demanded es#afil. Because they were not 
aware of the hidden meaning of the names, they began fighting 
in contention — “in struggle, they smote each other with their 
fists”. Without implying any support for the equality of religions, 
this story in the Mathnavi, presents all people pursuing the same 
objective; but since each of them named this objective 
differently, they ended up fighting. Had there been a person with 
no language problem, he could have reconciled their differences. 
For Mawlana, thus, ideological tolerance would bring about 
peace and amity among peoples and communities. 

This tolerance, which was combined with his poetical open- 
mindedness, made Mawlana make remarks that irritated the 
people of the madrasa because such remarks concerned areas 
about which Moslem orthodox judges allowed no concessions. 
For instance, his fatwa (religious decree) regarding sama’ and 
even his occupation with the rebeck was considered an 
indication of his tolerance and open-mindedness and spiritual 
generosity, highlighting, in fact, his avoidance of the trivial 
popular restrictions maintained by the people then. It was the 
influence of this liberal disposition and impartiality that, contrary 
to the current custom of the age, he recommended that his 
followers give up being jealous of women - the foolish sexual 
jealousy at the time. 

In his Fih-e ma fih, Mawlana warns his audience that, in 
treating women: “give up jealousy (ghayrat) even if it is a [good] 
quality in men, as through this fine quality, bad qualities appear 
in you”. By these remarks, he was in fact criticizing the 
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prevalent practice of the time when, under the pretext of jealous 
love for their wives, husbands imprisoned them in their harems. 
Citing the hadith: “Man becomes greedy for what is prohibited”, 
Mawlana considered this kind of jealousy as intensifying the 
desire between man and woman, and emphasized that distrust in 
one’s wife in this respect would change into corruption what her 
husband supposed to be rectification. Mawlana believed that 
when a woman, fully veiled from top to toe, left her face 
uncovered, she would cause less [sexual] agitation and seduction 
to the people of heart (ahl-e del). However, in the presence of the 
people of lower soul (ahi-e nafs) who were not yet morally 
purified, it would be safer if women did not appear with their 
“faces unveiled”. These sayings that seriously contradicted the 
customs of the people of the time, typified his strong belief in the 
necessity of renouncing fanatical tendencies, which were also 
different from the customs of the age. He even organized sama’ 
and preaching gatherings especially for women, making them 
familiar with the subtleties of learning once a week at the home 
of Amin-al-Dawla Mika’il, the Nayb-al-Saltana (Vice-gerent). 
He even performed prayer with them and did sama’ before them. 


84. Though Mawlana’s Sufism differed from what was taught 
by the Mashayekh of khanaqahs and the masters of selsels (Sufi 
initiatic lineages), his essence of thought and interpretation was 
not different from the general trend of Sufism prevalent at the 
time. His Sufism, like that of bayazid, Dhu-al-Nun and Shebli, 
was pure soluk ; it was not defiled by the business-oriented 
people of the khanag&h and the formalities and practices based 
on the scholarly reflections of the experts in discursive Sufism. 
Its aim was progression along the path of God; its incentive 
being love and its means being the renunciation of the self’s 
worldly attachments. It entailed proceeding from the stations of 
renunciation to annihilation in respect of which others often 
contented themselves with sheer claim while Mawlana 
demanded ceaseless strenuous action and soluk. 

Mawlana’s age and that the generations just before and after 
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him were regarded the period of the growth and progress of 
Sufism in the Islamic world. However, what differentiated the 
Sufism of his age — not his Sufism — was the flourishing of 
khanaq&hs and the appearance of Sufi initiatic chains, on the one 
hand, and the burgeoning of discursive Sufism together with 
fantastic and unacceptable claims and bombastic utterances 
(shathiyyat) on the other. The two representatives of the first 
kind of Sufism (= khanaq&hi Sufism) in Mawlana’s age were 
Shaikh Sayf-al-Din Bakharzi at Bukhara and Shaikh Shehab-al- 
Din Omar Sohravardi in Baghdad. The two exemplary figures of 
the second kind were Shaikh Muhyi-al-Din Ebn-al-Arabi in 
Egypt and Rum, and Shaikh Sa’d-al-Din Hammuye in Syria and 
Khorasan. Sadr-al-Din Qunavi, a contemporary of Mawlana’s, 
was considered to be an inheritor, to some extent, of the lore and 
learning of the latter group. 

Apart from these, at least three other sects with Sufi 
persuasion were active in most parts of the then Islamic society, 
whom non-Sufi orthodox groups and most of the leaders of the 
commoners excluded from the boundaries of the official Shari’a, 
regarding their behavior and states heretical. These three groups 
were Malamatiyye (incurrers of blame), galandariyye (free- 
spirited libertines), and the people of fotovvat (spiritual 
chevaliers) who were called Akhyan in Konya at the time of 
Mawlana. 

Some of the followers of these Sufi sects had been absorbed 
into Mawlana’s clique. Although most of them were almost 
commoners of the society and came from artisan classes, they 
had not completely forgotten the social etiquettes and beliefs 
passed down to them from their respective sects. But though 
Mawlana’s Sufism did not consider the maintaining of such 
beliefs to imply misguidance, he did see them a hindrance to the 
attainment of the perfection that was his ideal. His Sufism placed 
what he encouraged the mystical seekers to pursue, way beyond 
formal etiquettes and beyond the meticulous discursive 
discussions inherited by these people. 

The official khanaqahi Sufism, prevalent in Khorasan and 
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Iraq during Mawlana’s youth, called seekers to the initiatic 
lineages (selseles) of the Kobraviyye and Sohravardiyye; and 
what combined discursive Sufism with strange bombastic words 
and ecstatic utterances was taught in the circles of Ebn-al-Arabi 
and Sa’d-al-Din Hammuye in Syria. Mawlana had learnt about 
the Sufism of the people of the khanaq&h in his youth years when 
emigrating from Khorasan to Iraq, and had become acquainted 
with what was related to discursive Sufism through Shaikh Sadr- 
al-Din Qunavi who had been in the company of both Shaikhs 
[Ebn-e Arabi and Sa’d-al-Din]; and no doubt the study of the 
works of and acquaintance with those trained by them had 
familiarized him well enough with the principles and modes of 
behavior of both these Sufi groups. 

However, before Sufism finally took the form that it did 
during Mawlana’s youth, it had left behind a long record in 
Khorasan and Iraq as well as in Syria and Egypt; and now it was 
enjoying its period of full development and pinnacle of progress. 
Sufism whose adherents were outwardly distinguished by 
wearing woolen clothing —simple clothes made of coarse wool — 
was a mode of life and thought that wanted to find a personal 
and direct way for connecting man to God through self- 
purification and sincere deeds without pretending any opposition 
to the Shari'a, but beyond [and not wholly through] it. The 
gnosis gained through this self-purification and inner limpidness 
(safa) that, in Sufis’ view, is of more sureness and certainty 
became instrumental in achieving perfection and salvation. 

This mode of thought and practice among Moslems 
originated in some of the Qor’anic allusions and from the 
thorough study of the Prophet Mohammad’s conduct and 
tradition. But in the course of its development and gradual 
change, it also absorbed in it certain elements of Gnosism, 
Christianity, Neo-Platonism and a number of pre-Islamic Iranian 
and Indian religions. Though in the teachings of the old 
Mashayekh such as Junayd, Imam Qoshayri and Abu Nasr-e 
Sarraj of Tus, Sufism stood away from any anti-Shari’a 
tendencies, the sayings attributed to some of its former masters 
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like Bayazid, Hallaj and Shebli exposed it to the mistrust of 
orthodox Moslems; and it took quite a long time before the 
efforts of Abu Hamed Ghazali, Abu No’aym of Isfahan, Abd-al- 
Qader of Gilan and the likes of them could absolve Sufism of the 
accusation of heresy ascribed to it by Islamic conservatism. 

In the territories of Rum where Mawlana’s followers 
established the Mawlawiyye Order after his death, Sufism 
sometimes found the opportunity to rise as a social movement, 
similar to the one in the beginning of Mawlana’s time in Rum 
organized (circa 1240) by the Baba’iyye Order, which attracted 
public attention and caused some disorder for a while. After 
Mawlana also, another movement was instigated (circa 1278) by 
the same people, who declared a certain Jamri their king; but 
before long their movement came to a bloody end. Anyway, 
from the time of the Saljuqs and Mo’in-al-Din Parvane, the 
pressure exerted on the lower classes of the society time and 
again made the popular Sufism a refuge for dissidents. Though 
in Mawlana’s time and in the following years, different sects 
affiliated with the Qalandariyye and Malamatiyye appeared in 
Rum, due to its exceptional popularity and reputation, the 
Mawlaviyye could secure a remarkable social status for itself; 
and the position of kheldfat (being successor to Mawlana) and 
spiritual guidance remained in Sultan Valad’s house for centuries 
after Mawlana and it still continues to do so. 


85. Just as it did not necessitate disregard for the body, 
Mawlana’s spiritual soluk did not discourage engagement in 
business and trade either. Rather, it considered these two as a 
means of disciplining and purifying the self. Mawlana 
recommended to his followers thus: “you should be engaged 
either in trade or in copying books; whoever among our 
companions does not go this way, is not worth a red cent”. 
However, in his opinion, engaging in business was necessary 
only to the extent that it satisfied one’s urgent needs. Beyond 
this, a reasonable person should avoid business on humanitarian 
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grounds; otherwise he would violate the rights of those who 
could not even meet their urgent needs. 

Looking down at the world of his age from the heights of 
wisdom and aspiration (hemmat), which was his spiritual 
position, Mawlana became both bewildered and sorry to see 
people so consumed with greed and exceeding appetite for 
collecting wealth. In his opinion, the enormous amount of wealth 
that was gained through cupidity, treason and meanness and 
never spent was a real burden on the possessors of that wealth. 
He often reminded his companions, who were sometimes 
tempted to discover the philosopher’s stone - as was a common 
tendency among Sufis - that he who made earth into gold was a 
true man (mard), but manliness (mardomi) is that he could turn 
gold into earth — that is, he should despise and scorn it. He was 
proud of his poverty and in this he was following the Prophet 
Mohammad; he was neither interested in monasticism nor was 
he too fond of business and collecting wealth. The world from 
which he had dissociated himself was the world of earthly 
possessions. 

Among the people of his time when figures such as Emir 
Mo’in-al-Din Parvane, the governor of Rum and Shaikh Sadr-al- 
Din Qunavi, the Shaikh-al-Islam of the country, were completely 
immersed in superficialities of life and in wealth and luxurious 
prosperity far greater than they needed, Mawlana considered the 
relentless activity of the worldly people as worthless endeavor 
for achieving illusionary gains, since their activity was all given 
to violence, hypocrisy, mistrust, avarice and treason. He found 
this futile striving as hunting a shadow. For the soul of a person 
who, in striving for more wealth and grater pleasure, is all day 
long trampled “by the buffets of phantasy”— as the Mathnavi puts 
it - what else could this greed for gains and fear of losses be but 
hunting for shadows? The individual whose life is thus wasted in 
phantasy is like a foolish hunter who chases on the ground the 
shadow of a bird flying in the air, therefore spending all his 
power uselessly. 

The “life-consuming” and, possibly, murderous competition 
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for worldly position and material considerations appeared to 
Mawlana as similar to the squabbles among the keepers of a 
public bath-stove — which in the olden times burnt cows’ and 
donkeys’ dung to heat the bath - whose efforts in collecting the 
excrement of beasts of burden from around the town helped 
make the bath warm enough for others, while they were in 
constant friction and arguments in the filthy reeking air of the 
furnace. Their unfriendly arguments were about how many 
baskets of dung each had gathered; one had brought as many as 
twenty baskets of dung to the furnace while the other only six. In 
Mawlana’s eyes, the nasty plots designed by the people of his 
time, which made them shed each other’s blood and discredit 
one another were aimed at attaining ephemeral, worldly and 
shadow-like leadership that the wise man found it even a shame 
to call ‘leadership’. 

Reliance on these shaky positions and taking pride in the 
empty worthless superiority that was a source of arrogance 
among seekers of worldly rank (jah) and even among those 
elements of the madrasa people who had influence on the 
commoners made Mawlana recollect the story of a mystic who 
once went to a public bath-stove to cheer up and forget about 
human filthiness in the middle of animal filthiness for a moment. 
There he heard the master of the stove advise his young 
apprentice to be diligent and work hard, promising him that: “if 
you are always nimble and behave yourself, I will give you my 
position”. The mystic laughed at this promise because “he had 
seen all heads of the world treating their subordinates in the 
same manner”. What position and what leadership is there that is 
not in some way or another only a source of heat for the bath of 
the world, like those animal droppings? The person who obtains 
purity and cleanness from the bath of the world is neither the 
stove-keeper nor his apprentice, but it is the person who stands 
away from getting involved in what is the source of quarrels and 
boasting of the furnace keepers. 

When observing the conditions of the people of the world, 
Mawlana notes that they love and respect what they are 
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extremely interested in and become enslaved to it, forgetting 
everything in this love and enslavement. However, he believed 
that freedom from this entanglement leads to peace and comfort 
for anybody in any position and at any level. In a ghazal, he 
recounts the story of Bayazid who accompanied someone on a 
journey. Somewhere along the way, he asked the man what he 
was, and when the man said that he was a khar-bande (literally: 
‘the servant of a donkey’ = donkey-keeper), Bayazid turned his 
face towards sky and prayed for him thus: “O Lord! Give death 
to his donkey so that he becomes God’s servant!” Once, a man 
who had lost his bag of gold was madly running about in search 
of it asking everybody about his /ost dear bag. Mawlana 
admonished him like this: “do not say ‘I have /ost it’; say ‘I have 
found it’.” This condoling advice to the man who had lost his 
gold originated in a genuine heart-felt belief. In the Mathnavi 
also, Mawlana states: “if an artful enemy carries off your wealth, 
a robber has carried off a robber”. Here one is reminded of the 
remark made by the Stoic philosopher Epictetus who advised his 
interlocutor never to say “I have lost something”, rather only say 
“I have given it back”. Like this philosopher, Mawlana 
considered any desire for worldly matters a source of pain! 

Of course, Mawlana emphatically advised the wayfarer of 
the spiritual path to have some business for making his 
livelihood, and avoid idleness and staying in the khanaqah all the 
time, but he also maintained that for being no longer a slave of 
worldly attachments, one should shun stinginess and rancor. He 
did not recommend reliance on donations and alms, which, in the 
eyes of the khanag&hi Shaikh, was a necessary prerequisite for 
Sufi trust in God (tavakkol), nor did he confirm begging and 
zanbil-gardani [remotely similar to the practice of passing the 
hat round] that the former Shaikhs prescribed for humiliating 
one’s lower soul and trampling on their inner conceit. To 
Mawlana, moral discipline implied equilibrium and it was on a 
par with true hekmat (wisdom). 

Therefore, he recommended favakkol (trust) only insomuch 
as it did not in practice end up negating all ways (and means). He 
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considered necessitarianism (fabr) the basis of action providing 
it did not contradict one’s sense of responsibility. In his view, 
good and evil, deemed concomitant with the pleasures and pains 
of life, were relative. Intellect, which he found incapable of 
comprehending the divine secrets, was, according to him, 
reliable in understanding the good and the bad of ordinary life. 
Though he believed the world to be the realm of contraries and 
struggle and that of eating and eaten (akel va ma’kul), he was 
also of the opinion that the necessity of people’s co-existence 
called for tolerance and accord among them. All spite, hatred, 
distrust and slander that caused disagreement and strife amongst 
people and Mawlana most deplorably found dominant 
everywhere in his society then, were nothing, to him, but the 
remains of the lowest stages of animal life in the being of 
ordinary man. That the vulgar of the masses were pleased with 
all these despicable moral weaknesses and considered them all 
necessary for the constructive endeavors of life caused Mawlana 
amazement. 

Despite the fact that longing and love brought him into 
intimacy with Allah, Mawlana regarded awe and fear [of God] as 
necessary for him along this intimacy and spiritual longing; 
hence he performed prayers in absolute humbleness and fast for 
many days. Sometimes fear and awe represented his inward state 
more than intimacy and love did. Love of Allah dominated the 
domain of his soul, and fear filled the expanse of his heart. Love 
made him ecstatically impatient, and fear melted his body and 
soul. When overwhelmed with love, ecstasy and ardor made him 
engage in dancing and sama’, and when overwhelmed with fear, 
vigilance and asceticism drove him to humility and humbleness. 

As implied from what his close acquaintances have reported, 
during the last forty years of his life beginning from the time 
when he was in Sayyed Borhan Mohqqeq’s company, almost 
nobody saw him in bed. A major part of his time was devoted to 
private asceticism and spiritual strivings. His immersion in 
remembrance (dhekr) and prayer was to such a degree that when 
he was praying, a robber entered his room and dragged his rug 
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from under his feet and carried it off while Mawlana was still 
immersed in his remembrance. Once at night when he was 
making invocations at the end of his ritual prayer he kept 
weeping so much so that, in the winter cold, his beard, soaked in 
his running tears, got frozen. In the morning, the ice was not to 
thaw without warm water. At another time in the middle of 
winter, he was on the roof of the madrasa so immersed in the 
dhekr of Allah and invocations that by the morning his feet were 
injured and bleeding from severe cold. 

When overwhelmed with fervent longing, he experienced 
moments when each and everything drove him to ecstasy and 
sama’. The sound of the moving stone of a water mill aroused 
him to engage in sama’. When engaged in ecstasy and sama’, he 
sometimes forgot all the rules and formalities altogether to the 
extent that he would drag the gavval (musician-singer) to him 
and perform whirling dance with him for hours. He demonstrated 
interest in the rebeck, describing its sound as the sound of the 
paradise gate that opened to his companions, while their 
opponents were barred from entering it. He invited certain 
jurisprudents to his gatherings and, in their presence, called the 
dancing party God’s feast — a spiritual feast where there was 
Allah’s manifestation. 


86. The name of Allah whose meeting — i.e. union with God — 
was the aim of Mawlana’s spiritual soluk and the ultimate end of 
his Sufi teachings was also the title of his all-life dhekr 
(recollecting God). In response to Mo’in-al-Din Parvane’s 
question, who had asked him about the title of his dhekr, 
Mawlana had specified this title. Upon his arrival at Baghdad — 
during his emigration years -, when asked about his place of 
departure and destination and that of his companions, Mawlana’s 
father, Baha Valad, had responded: “from Allah and to Allah” 
(min Allah wa ila Allah). As far as he could remember from his 
childhood at Balkh, “Khodavandgar” had heard no other dhekr 
than Allah from his father. His communion was with Allah and 
his ardent longing was directed solely to Allah. At night in times 
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of loneliness, in the courtyard of the madrasa, he kept repeating 
the name Allah. He was so immersed in this dhekr that all the 
space between earth and the sky was filled with the uproarious 
sound of Allah. He felt Allah with the help of love, finding 
science and intellect incapable of knowing Him. All the same, 
for him the meaning of science and intellect, the meaning of 
existence and life, and the meaning of meaning was Allah. His 
intimacy with Allah and with His dhekr was such that once he 
told Kera Khatun: “he had firmly held Allah with his teeth”! 

His intimacy with Allah was like that of the shepherd in the 
story of Moses. However, as he was fastidious, like Moses, about 
revering and glorifying God as the only transcendental Being, he 
did not overlook the slightest aspect of the requirements and 
rules of worship. The love and familiar communion combined 
with a sense of closeness that he felt toward Him did not prevent 
Mawlana from realizing the impenetrable distance that caused 
his awe and fear of this transcendental Beloved. The Beloved 
who, according to a Qor’anic verse, was nearer to him than his 
jugular vein (50:16), stood at a distant point from him totally 
unreachable. From early life, Mawlana had always sought Allah 
and reflected on Him. However, everybody had shown a 
different sign of Him, and nobody had come to know Him as He 
should be known. 

Though everybody described this “unseen being”, this 
unknown beloved and this superior God in some way or another, 
whatever was said of Him was, in Mawlana’s eyes, neither all 
true nor all false. Neither verification nor refutation of all this 
was possible. What Mawlana was certain about in this respect 
was that He could not be grasped by human imagination nor 
could any human thought fully know His essence. Based on a 
Prophetic tradition, he believed that any kind of thinking about 
his essence and any kind of discussion as to His reality was 
inappropriate. However, he himself saw Allah manifested in all 
determined forms. In addition, he assumed that all things and 
determined entities (a'yan), which were somehow the epiphanies 
of Allah’s Beauty and Majesty, stimulated people to turn their 
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attention to Him. He considered the Qor’anic verse: “wherever 
you turn there is the face of God” (2:115) a motive for this 
spiritual witnessing. 

While he found Allah’s essence transcending any sign [and 
whereabouts], at manifestation level, he saw Him appearing in 
the entire universe. In his opinion, for anyone capable of 
witnessing and intuitive vision, it was possible to witness God’s 
face in all stages, and in all sensual as well as spiritual domains, 
east and west. Mawlana thought of Him as a sun that could be 
sighted anywhere by anyone having an inner seeing eye. He 
himself had access to Him through his own heart; he felt Him in 
his being, and conversed with him by way of his heart. Whatever 
the sky and earth could not contain he found in his heart and in 
the heart of any human being whose soul was illuminated with 
the flame of faith. 

He was aware that God was not to be known through 
thinking, through reason, and through ordinary science that 
comes to know anything by its contrary. But he knew this also 
that He could be witnessed in one’s inner light. He knew that an 
impassable wide gap separated God from him, but he was at the 
same time aware that he could be His beloved through obligatory 
duties of worship (fardyez) and voluntary works of devotion 
(nawGfel); and in a state of being freed from his self, he may 
enjoy the benefits of the divine tradition that reads as: “...when I 
[God] love him [my servant] I am his ear, so that he hears by me; 
I am his eye, so that he sees by me; and I am his hand, so that he 
grasps by me”, thus his eyes and ears become God’s epiphanies. 

It was his belief that if the denier did not see Him shining 
everywhere, like the moon among the stars, it was because he 
shut his eyes to the reality and did not realize even this much that 
if a person does not see the world blindfold, it does not mean that 
the world is non-existent. Allah that was light of light (nur-al- 
anwar) and light of the sky was in full manifestation 
everywhere; what obstructed the denier from witnessing this 
manifestation was his inner shortsightedness. Mawlana had a 
sense of “withness” (ma ’iyyat) with what the denier did not 
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comprehend; he loved Him; he was in close intimacy with Him; 
and he directed all his spiritual soluk towards His love and quest. 
He was so accustomed to His recollection that, when his tongue 
failed to say His dhekr any more, his heart was filled with His 
memory. The meaning of Allah dominated his entire being, 
leaving no room for self-centeredness. This was how the 
communion with Allah made his soul the recipient of love; and 
love directed him to the path of renunciation that led to 
annihilation. 


87. Deliverance! Deliverance from what hindered the wayfarer 
from the attraction of longing [for the Beloved], from the 
appealing desire to return to one’s divine origin (mabda’), and 
from hankering to connect to God’s presence constituted 
Mawlana’s teachings about spiritual journey (soluk). Passing 
along the path of this journey — that is, moving from renunciation 
to self-mortification, which the Sufi refers to as khotvatan (two 
steps) - commits the wayfarer to breaking with worldly 
attachments and with his own self. This is no easy task and 
seems futile or impossible for those completely given to earthly 
considerations. 

However, for Mawlana the task neither needs seclusion and 
solitary life nor requires one’s commitment to it. One’s business, 
occupation and wealth are no hindrance to it either. It is one’s 
attachment to these that creates the hindrance, since one’s 
interest in them would hamper one from seeking God. Breaking 
with the attachments of the self means breaking only with those 
bands with which physical needs bind the soul hand and foot, 
hampering it from moving and pursuing; they are the excessive 
needs that are not in fact needs at all. Without this severance, 
true freedom — including freedom from silver and gold — would 
not be realizable for anybody. 

Though this freedom does not deliver man from every kind 
of need, the entanglement in which is an existential concomitant, 
it does make a better need in him the incentive of love for 
something characterized by bi-niyazi [needing nothing 
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whatsoever, God], and by releasing him from the shackles of 
commonplace things and physical needs, it makes him be 
entirely in want of God and in quest of Him. Of course, a sense 
of freedom from physical needs — to a feasible and reasonable 
degree —is deemed an indication of human perfection, and also 
finding a greater inner need — that creates love in the seeking 
wayfarer — leads the man on his spiritual path to the stations of 
perfection. 

But the love that arises from feeling this spiritual need is, as 
Mawlana describes it, the attribute of God and, inevitably, unreal 
[majaz] in relation to man who is His slave, as it aims at 
perfection in all cases anyway. Of course, where love aims at 
absolute perfection, it is at the uttermost extreme of perfection 
too; hence the divine love has been called true love, because 
compared with it, any other love is unreal. Besides, true love is 
regarded the manifestation of God’s lights in the wayfarer’s 
heart; in fact, divine will inculcates those lights in his heart in the 
form of quest (talab), preventing him from halting and 
stagnation in the world of animal life. Therefore, love in the 
mystic wayfarer is a divine blessing that he cannot acquire 
without God’s grace and will, and does not adopt the route from 
renunciation to annihilation as his path of life. 

Anyway, this love that compels man to seek God brings him 
into harmony with the entire creation in quest for perfection 
through the yearning and activity it thus creates in him, and 
pushes him out of the deterioration and inactivity brought about 
by his being all given to base corporeal needs. Also, love, in its 
true sense, calls for unity; and although, in its unreal form, it 
wants the lover to give up his desire in favor of the Beloved’s 
desire, in its true form it requires that whatever the Beloved 
desires — referred to as ‘anything beyond Allah’ including one’s 
own self — be obliterated in His witnessing with the lover 
becoming all the Beloved; thus there remains nothing but love 
that is the Beloved’s epiphany. 

Thus, breaking with the self’s worldly attachments — 
interpreted as “renunciation” — leads to breaking with the self — 
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alluded to as “annihilation”. Journeying through the stations of 
perfection gives rise to ultimate perfection in the case of the 
person who has a share and “daily bread” [as it were] of the 
blessing of love and, in Mawlana’s words, “his day is not long” 
(ruzash dir nist), this [ultimate perfection] being the realization 
of union with the Beloved — or meeting God. It is there that the 
wayfarer has left behind the stations of perfection in his journey 
toward Allah (sayr ila Allah), and if there is any voyage left for 
the wayfarer beyond this, it is a voyage in Allah (sayr fi Allah) 
which has no end; and since he no longer has any “self”, his 
journey is no longer his own either. 

Not only does Mawlana’s teaching in his ghazals and 
Mathnavi show this freedom from the worldly attachments of the 
self as the path of the mystic to perfection, but also his own life 
demonstrates that he had personal experience of the stations 
along such a spiritual path. For him, the separation from teaching 
and preaching was the first stage of tabattol, which delivered 
him from personal desires and from craving for fagih-like ranks. 
His love of Shams was in fact his self-obliteration in the divine 
epiphany — that led to his experiencing annihilation. Spiritual 
poverty meant having no trust in means and ways; dancing 
involved the experience of freedom from affected stateliness and 
grandiosity; and poetry and sama’ entailed penetrating into a 
world beyond human sense — the unseen world. And all these 
transformed the voyage from renunciation to annihilation into a 
personal experience in his progression toward Allah. Mawlana’s 
life during his peaceful years led his tabattol to the station of 
fana — the two steps that required sixty-eight strenuous years to 
take. 


88. To achieve freedom from the self, interpreted as fand, one 
needs to go through the stages of spiritual journey from breaking 
with worldly attachments to attaining what Sufis call “death 
before death”. In the world where constant death and birth and 
what is described as continual creation keep transforming its 
component particles, this kind of death involves no pain for a 
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true human being — who, following the death of his animal life, 
has found a second birth in his human life. It only requires 
harmony with the entire creation. It keeps the human being, in a 
state of contentment, immune from any sense of defect, need and 
hope, making the movement of the entire cosmos agreeable to 
him: from the sun-rise to the sun-set; from the affliction of 
illness to return of health and from affluence to famine. In any 
case, the renunciation of personal desires which is the 
prerequisite for the annihilation of individual being in the 
process of the whole universe, places man in harmony with the 
continual change and transformation of the universe. It indicates 
that the continuous ascent through the stations of perfection 
requires the experience of self-deliverance for the “the 
microcosm” just as it does for the “macrocosm” whose self- 
deliverance lies in its submission to the ordainment of divine will 
— obviously it is all mystical contemplative vision. 

For Mawlana who finds all the particles of the universe 
destined to constantly pass through one stage of life to another, it 
is not necessary to prove the occurrence of resurrection (raising 
to life), because resurrection is the law governing the continual 
change; and the relation between eater and eaten is, contrary to 
what is the concern of philosophers, not a source of doubt; it is 
rather one aspect of its constant realization. [Now a couple of 
points regarding the position of the ‘self’ in the picture]. 
Freedom from the worldly attachments of “selfhood” (khodi) is 
called tabattol and freedom from selfhood itself is referred to as 
fana. Despite the fact that the apparent implication of one of 
Mawlana’s remarks considers selfhood to be the same as thought 
-in the sense of notg [the origin of man’s apprehension of the 
universals] and the source of human life — it is not merely that. 
Notgq and thought form a curtain behind which this annoying self 
hides and, from there, rules over thought, intellect and will with 
which it goes hand in hand. 

This hidden, invisible and dominant enchanter has stored in 
it the entire animal legacy that, in the course of constant 
transformation of the constituents of the universe, man has 
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brought with him through the stages of his voyage from mineral 
to human state. By presenting violence and thirst for power - 
prerequisites for struggle for existence and specific to animal 
realm — as unavoidably necessary, the self tries to keep man 
interested in notq, thought, intellect and will so that he becomes 
contented and prepared to stop at the level of animal 
requirements of life, although deliverance from these [notg, 
thought etc] must be the first step on the ladder of perfection for 
man’s ascension in his loving spiritual journey. 

This hideous and irksome self that one cannot be freed from 
without voluntary death: without death before death, is the 
remainder of the fierce and active, but harmful and covert, power 
of animal life, which is not willing to accept the human life 
requirements. It is not to be controlled except with hard ascetic 
practices and serious struggle with its carnal corporeal desires. 
This self is sometimes referred to as nafs (lower soul) — nafs-e 
ammara - (the soul that commands to evil) or deemed a major 
part of it. Therefore, unless thought, which is the first step of 
human life along the path of man’s progressive transformation, is 
bridled through disciplinary asceticism and spiritual strivings, it 
will be but a puppet in the hands of that self, and thus deprived 
of being in harmony with the entire creation that is in constant 
progressive perfecting change. In this case, the human form 
remains confined in the fetters of animal meaning while the 
dominance of that luring hidden self will tie it down, like an 
animal, within the bounds of eating, sleeping, wrath and sexual 
appetite, which constitute the lowest stage of human life. 

It is for freedom from this sinister obstructing self that the 
God-seeking mystic rises on the first step of the ladder of soluk, 
which consists in breaking with the self’s corporeal attachments; 
this he does with his own strivings while, however, trusting in 
divine providence and will. Of course, this task requires 
genuinely human courage and boldness worthy of a true hero. 
Intimacy with “inferior homes” (awtan-e dun) and being 
accustomed to animal life does hamper man from taking such a 
step; but once the wayfarer sets foot on the road and makes some 
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progress, divine love comes to his help and sets him free from 
the desires of animal realm, leading him onto the road of human 
perfection. During this mystic voyage, love and contentment will 
release the wayfarer from false temptation and futile striving; 
trust and sense of ma ’iyyat [close intimacy with God] will make 
it unnecessary for him to depend merely on ways and means and 
remain a captive of determinism. The attainment of the station 
where nothing to be witnessed beyond Allah will take man to the 
domain of annihilation that is the fountainhead of subsistence 
(baqa), thus placing him along a course of change in which all 
creation, from mineral to divine, continuously proceeds, imbued 
with spirit and life all the way along. It is here where the 
microcosm in him comes into harmony with the macrocosm, 
both enjoying “union” with the Lord (Rabb), the attainment of 
which is in fact one’s return to the origin of existence. 
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89. During the twenty-five years following his last search in 
Damascus, Mawlana’s life at Konya was spent in relative quiet. 
In the first ten years of this time (1249-1259), Sal&h-al-Din 
Zarkub was his successor, and in the final ten years (1264-1273) 
it was Hosam-al-Din Chalabi who was charged with this 
responsibility. All the same, all this time, although Mawlana 
lived with and within the circle of his followers and other 
friends, he was not to forget Shams and his love; and in spite of 
the fact that he had long since found his lost Shams within 
himself, everywhere he saw the faces of his two beloved 
successors — Salah-al-Din and Hosam-al-Din — manifesting the 
light of Shams. It was in the rays of this light where, under 
Shams’s invisible guidance and supervision, Mawlana traversed 
through the stations of spiritual soluk from tabattol to fand. 

In fact, during Hosam-al-Din’s khelafat (deputation), 
Mawlana’s life had reached the tranquility necessary for spiritual 
perfection. His emotional state that had held him in constant 
agitation due to Shams’s memory and following the perturbation 
and anxiety resulting from his separation from the world of 
jurisprudents and people of the madrasa had now inclined 
toward relative serenity. Tabattol, the passing though which had 
transferred him from the world of zohhdd (ascetics) and faqgihan 
(jurisprudents) to the world of Sufis and mystics, had led to 
composure and calmness in him. The correct sama’ had 
gradually purged him of past pains and emotional agitation. The 
roaring flood that had mixed Mawlana’s feelings and thoughts 
together with strange spiritual visions and witnessing into 
stirring ghazals had little by little transformed inside him into 
tranquility and equanimity. He had become friendly and very 
intimate with his followers. Now they got along with him better 
also. Jealousy and sensual desires rarely occurred among them, 
and if they ever did, things did not turn into disturbance and 
confusion as in Shams’s time. 

Most of these followers were from among the artisans and 
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commoners. His previous students who were fascinated by the 
appearance of Mashayekh and the noisy arguments of madrasas 
had dispersed from around him. That jurisprudents (faqgihs) did 
not associate with him resulted from his own desire or objection; 
but sometimes he was surprised that they had disregarded him. It 
seemed as if Mawlana’s opponents had advised them that by 
frequenting his gatherings, their scholarly status would be 
marred. Mawlana himself had once expressed surprise about this 
mode of thinking on the part of the seekers of knowledge. His 
surprise seems to have been caused more by the secret warnings 
against Mawlana’s gatherings which fagihs spread among the 
people, because despite the notable indifference Mawlana had 
shown toward the madrasa, endowments and the positions of 
velayat (spiritual authority) and vesayat (guardianship), fagihs 
still suspected rivalry on Mawlana’s part. Besides, because 
Mawlana’s disciples and most of his daily associates were from 
among artisans, tradesmen, Akhyan and commoners, the 
madrasa scholars both overtly and covertly made sarcastic 
remarks about him in the presence of dignitaries and grandees. 

The taunting criticism they leveled against Mawlana 
suggests that men of knowledge and faqihs had nothing to do 
with his gatherings. They said: “wherever there is a tailor, a 
clothier, a carpenter or a weaver, they are all Mawlana’s 
followers”. Mawlana’s response, which was harsh, cold and 
remonstrative, revealed the secret of his attention to those social 
classes over whom those very fagihs desired to have dominance: 
“was Hosayn b. Mansur not a hallaj [cotton-carder] by 
profession”, he retorted; “and our Abii Bakr a weaver?” At 
another time, in response to a detractor who had called his 
followers vicious ruffians and rogues had explicitly replied: 
“were they not like that, they would need no Shaikh and guide. 
They must be our followers”. 

Among this group of the city’s rogues there were even a 
number of Christian Romans, who repented at his hand and 
reformed. Theryanus, one of these Roman ruffians, had 
committed murder and been condemned to hanging, but 
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Mawlana’s intercession saved his life although he had virtually 
been brought to the gallows. He then repented of his crimes 
before Mawlana. Mawlana gave him the new name Ala-al-Din 
and the man began to follow the path of self-purification under 
Mawlana’s guidance. Ala-al-Din Theryanus called Mawlana his 
god in a figurative way because he had created a different man of 
him — an expression reminiscent of a custom from his Christian 
time, causing Mawlana’s enemies to give the man some 
headaches now and again. But this expression, in its figurative 
sense, also reminded Mawlana of Shams who had made in him a 
mystic out of a teacher/fagih; hence Mawlana described him as 
““Shams-e man o khoda-ye man”(my Shams and my Lord). 
Contrary to the muftis and scholars whose sense of pride in 
their social position would not allow them to associate with 
rogues and artisans — except at the level of teaching and 
guidance — the city’s men of prominence and influence, who 
respected Mawlana, rarely expressed dislike for these classes of 
people whose loving favorable attitude they regarded a source of 
support for their own power and reputation. They invited 
Mawlana together with his followers among these people to their 
feasts, showed them affection and contentment, organized sama’ 
gatherings for Mawlana with them present, and possibly sat 
beside them at Mawlana’s daily Fihe ma fih gatherings. 
Mawlana lived with these disciples like bosom friends, and 
his friendship with them made him popular and respected among 
people from all walks of life in the city. His exceptional modesty 
and good temperament, which rarely changed, had made him a 
great number of friends and admirers among the people of 
Konya. He had the habit of saying salaam first, one of the 
Prophet’s practices, insomuch as when passing through the 
bazaar and neighborhood — contrary to what fagihs and scholars 
of the time customarily did - he was the first to politely greet any 
woman, any child and even any beggar whom he came across. 
Even when meeting Christian citizens, he demonstrated great 
modesty and respect, treating them in the same way as he treated 
Moslems, though, as ah/-e dhemma (non-Moslems in an Islamic 
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country protected in return for the tributes they had to pay), the 
most they could expect was a bare minimum of formal respect 
combined with reluctance and arrogance. 

When passing along roads and through the bazaar, he was 
frequently seen bowing repeatedly before poor hermits or 
humble priests of modesty. This extraordinary respect and 
modesty was shown to people upon whom the fagihs and the 
motasharre’a (those observant of Islamic Law) frowned when 
encountering them, expressing abhorrence at their sight. Several 
times he bowed before an Armenian butcher who lowered his 
head before him on the street in respect. At Konya, every time a 
Roman hermit, who had come from Constantinople, bowed 
before Mawlana, the latter would return his respectful conduct 
accordingly. Once, a bunch of children who were playing saw 
Mawlana passing through the neighborhood. They ran toward 
him and began bowing before him in respect. Mawlana rewarded 
them in the same humble manner. A boy who was urinating at 
some distance, shouted: “wait a moment, I am coming too”. And 
Mawlana stood there for the boy to arrive and exchanged humble 
greetings with him. 

His humility toward the deprived and those who were 
rejected by the public or were feared of or hated was often 
combined with generous passion. One day, at a follower’s 
insistence, he put on an exquisite robe. When retuning home, he 
passed by the place of a bunch of rogues. Impressed by the 
ardent excitement in their drunken sama’, he gave them his robe 
freely. Another day, he paid great respect to an experienced 
prostitute who approached him in a district known as Khan 
Saheb of Isfahan and behaved humbly. Mawlana called her 
“Rabe’a” and treated her hired maids with such fatherly passion 
that all prostrated before him. One day when he went to a spa out 
of town, he showed great compassion and modesty toward a 
number of lepers who were bathing in the spa noisily and 
happily. He rebuked his companions who were trying to push the 
lepers away from the spot where Mawlana was bathing. He even 
wanted them to move close to him with great kindness, pouring 
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over himself the same water as used by the lepers. The interest 
he demonstrated in meeting them was such that it was 
reminiscent of the state of Jesus and certain saints. 

At a sama’ gathering, a drunken man who made his way into 
the congregation, unknowingly began bumping against Mawlana 
now and then while the latter was engaged in his ecstatic 
dancing. His companions wanted to knock him over, but 
Mawlana frowned on them asking them angrily: “he has drunk 
wine; why are you behaving drunkenly?” They told Mawlana 
that the man was a Christian; he shouted furiously: “why aren’t 
you so?” To a Jew who asked him: “which is better, your 
religion or ours?”, Mawlana replied coolly: “yours”! He was too 
firm in his religion to consider this lenient reply as implying any 
doubt about its superiority. However, such statements were much 
more effective than the fanaticism and harshness of fagihs in 
attracting those whom the populace called infidel, Zoroastrian 
and despicably dirty (palid). 

For him tolerance was a manifestation of the experience of 
tabattol and severance [from selfhood]. Love, which was his true 
religion, did not approve of fanaticism (ta ‘assob) that was a kind 
of bondage link to the attachments and desires of the self. He did 
not tolerate any dichotomy that was a hindrance to the realization 
of unity and oneness between believers and infidels and between 
Moslems and Christians. He saved, from this dichotomy, those 
whose souls were illuminated by the rays of his thought, and 
asked them to give up fanaticism. Alam-al-Din Qaysar was one 
of Konya’s commanders and grandees and a staunch advocate of 
Mawlana’s. When he was asked why he loved Mawlana so 
much, he said “every prophet is admired by a religious 
community (ommat) and every Shaikh is loved by a folk; 
Mawlana is both loved and admired by all folks and all 
communities. Is there anyone else worthier of love and 
admiration than he is?” His tolerant temperament, which was 
manifested more strongly in his extraordinary modesty, had 
made Mawlana as popular among the Christians of Konya as 
among Moslems. 
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Freedom from fagih-like rank and pride had so emptied 
Mawlana of his self that he faced any offence and hurting calmly 
and cool-headedly, except in rare cases when he sensed some 
treacherous wickedness. When certain ignorant and rude 
students, instigated by Mawlana’s opponents, used abusive 
language and said nasty words to him on the street and in the 
bazaar or even at the madrasa, he bore their incivilities with 
patience and tolerance. One day, close to the city drench, one of 
the impudent students asked Mawlana this question in a 
humorous mode: 


-O, Mawlana, what color was the dog of the Companions of the 
Cave? 
-Yellow, like our color. That dog also loved this story anyway! 


With this reply he thus put his questioner to shame immensely. 

The Shafiite mufti and fagih of the city, who was fanatically 
strict about the outer aspects of the Shari’a, once instigated 
another student to criticize Mawlana. The mufti had been told 
that Mawlana had once said: “I am united with seventy-two 
religions”, a quotation in which the judge had found an 
indication of doubt and apostasy. Thus, the mufti encouraged a 
foolish insolent student to question Mawlana about this matter 
publicly at the borough square. If Mawlana repeated his previous 
statement, the student was to swear at him and hurt him badly. 
When, in response to the questioner, Mawlana confirmed what 
had been quoted from him, the impolite man, at the mufti’s 
instance, started cursing and insulting him as violently as he 
could, using the most obscene and impolite words. However, 
Khodavandgar, who then considered forbearance and patience a 
lesson on tasGmoh (moral/religious laxity; tolerance) for the 
ignorant fanatic student did not lose temper and tried to swallow 
his anger, retorting cool-headedly: 


- ] am united with all you say too”! 
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This lesson on tas@moh, which Mawlana frequently gave his 
contemporaries through his behavior and words, was beyond the 
comprehension of students and leaders of common people. 
However, Mawlana regarded the renunciation of fanaticism a 
requisite for breaking with the world of those contemporaries. In 
his view, breaking with corporeal attachments without breaking 
with the interest those leaders used as a means of securing their 
power and authority was impossible for him. The true tabattol 
that Shams’s companionship and then his own spiritual strivings 
had obliged Mawlana to practice necessitated his freedom from 
fanaticism. 


90. Along the course of progression from renunciation to 
annihilation, which was Mawlana’s spiritual path to perfection, 
he found it necessary to break with the world of the people of the 
madrasa, and in this he went as far as shaking off all the 
restricting concerns and affairs of the time. In a terse and 
ingenious message sent in response to the objection of his 
opponents concerning the prevalence of sama’ among his 
companions, he explicitly remarked that by giving up all 
teaching and preaching, he had abandoned every desire for rank 
and power and every kind of hope for property and wealth. 
Therefore, he had left the appropriation of orphans’ money and 
endowments of the dead, the encroachment upon people’s 
property and shedding the blood of any of them [his opponents], 
being satisfied with a rebeck and sama’ out of all the things 
obtainable for him in the world. However, if “their excellencies” 
denied him this, he would be willing to give it away to them 
also. In this decisive and effective message, Mawlana implies 
that by sticking to renunciation he had left behind a great deal of 
what his equals were interested in, and kept away from what his 
opponents were totally preoccupied with. 

Contrary to the leaders of the masses who, in the positions of 
judge, mufti and modarres (teacher), appropriated endowments 
and alms in various ways, Mawlana refrained from of all this. He 
accepted nothing from his followers for himself and his family, 
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being happy with his stipend and what he had inherited from his 
father. At the feasts given in his honor by the heads and 
dignitaries of the city, Mawlana often contented himself with a 
very small amount of food — avoiding the greasy sweet meals 
consumed by Mashayekh and scholars. The Sultan and his 
viziers, most of whom like Mo’in-al-Din Parvane held him in 
great esteem, never witnessed anything which was an indication 
of Mawlana’s greed for or even attention to silver and gold or 
money and commodity. 

With the large family and the great number of relatives that 
he had, Mawlana’s household was often in difficulty with respect 
to their daily provisions. Even if pious donations or friendly gifts 
— referred to at the time as “fotuh” - were sent to his companions 
from the wealthy people of the city, Mawlana would send them 
intact directly to Hosam-al-Din so that he would distribute them 
among the needy as he considered it right. When in desperate 
want, Mawlana would get a share - like other needy companions 
- to the degree he needed from what he had sent to Hosam-al- 
Din; and this occasionally brought about some discontent inside 
the home. Very often the provisions available at home were 
barely enough for a few days’ consumption of his dependents 
that probably included the families of his children as well. All 
the same, when he heard his servant say that there was no daily 
bread at home except for “mahazri’” (a small amount of simple 
food available usually at home), Mawlana would not be sad; he 
even appeared to be quite happy, expressing satisfaction because, 
according to him, his home like that of the Prophet’s, was empty 
of what was additional to his actual needs. 

Though he had a good many friends and followers among 
the commoners and even among the dignitaries and grandees of 
Konya, he would not accept anything from them. His true 
asceticism, which was free of any defilement of hypocrisy, was 
looked at with disrespect by the men of madrasa, faqihs, muftis 
and modarresdn (teachers); they considered that it would shake 
public faith in them. Therefore, they were often at variance with 
him. In those years, these scholars and imams of Konya were 
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subordinate to or united with the city’s Shaikh-al-Islam [Moslem 
counterpart of archbishop] and qazi (chief judge) — whose 
influence in the royal court and among the fanatic populace was 
exceedingly great. These two also enjoyed a great deal of wealth 
and luxury; and the voluntary poverty of Mawlana who refused 
to collect money and avoided appropriating alms and 
endowments, was to them an insult to the sanctity and piety 
which they wanted people to attribute to them — but their 
immersion in wealth and rank did not allow this desire to 
materialize. Therefore, Mawlana’s separation from the world of 
the people of the madrasa additionally exposed him to their 
enmity or jealousy. 

Sadr-al-Din Qunavi (1208-1274), the renowned Shaikh-al- 
Islam and traditionist of Konya, who was the stepson of Shaikh 
Muhyi-al-Din Ebn-e Arabi and trained by him, author of Fotuhat 
Makkiyya and Fosus-al-Hekam, claimed Sufism also, but his 
Sufism was based more on Sufi theoretical and discursive 
teachings. He presented a disposition on Ebn-al-Arabi’s tariga 
(mystic path) and brought his effort to bear on the teaching of his 
works and doctrines. Sufi scholars such as Sa’id Farghani, 
Mo’ayyed-al-Din Jandi, and Fakhr-al-Din Iraqi were Sadr-al- 
Din’s students and followers of his mystic path. His discursive 
Sufism reflected the characteristics of the aristocracy and 
intellectualism of the time both in terms of thinking and mode of 
spiritual discipline, lacking in the practical savor that 
characterized Mawlana’s tariga. His khanaqah resembled more a 
governor’s palace — with its many servants and custodians. Being 
the city’s Shaikh-al-Islam, Sadr-al-Din, was also engaged in 
teaching hadith (tradition), and some of the dignitaries such as 
Mo’in-al-Din Parvane and his son-in-law Majd-al-Din Atabak 
were among the faqgihs and scholars of Konya who studied the 
book Jame’-al-Hadith (collection of traditions) with him. As 
implied from his will, Sadr-al-Din preferred the approach of the 
people of hadith to that of fagihs; and in this, he was apparently 
influenced by Ebn-al-Arabi himself. Being one year his senior, 
Mawlana treated Sadr-al-Din with respect and courtesy in later 
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years; however, he called him an imitator (mogalled) in 
mysticism rather than a realized adept (mohaqgegq) and criticized 
his followers. In this manner of dealing with Shaikh Sadr-al-Din, 
he was — like the Shaikh himself - perhaps not quite devoid of 
some base human (bashari) weaknesses. 

The Judge Ser&j-al-Din Ormavi (1198-1283) who was ten 
years older than Mawlana had been educated at the Baghdad 
Nezamiyye (the then institute of higher education at Baghdad). 
He was a Shafi’ite fagih and mufti and, like Hos4m-al-Din 
Chalabi, was counted as one of the Kurds hailing from 
Orumiyye. Despite being occupied with the science of 
jurisprudence (feqh), he was interested in Hekmat [sapiential 
knowledge or philosophical mysticism] and logic as well, having 
written on most of the sciences prevalent then. The learned men 
of the time went to his teaching gatherings to benefit from him. 
He was deemed the grand judge in Konya, and Mawlana wrote 
him a letter concerning the settlement of the affairs related to the 
inheritors of his son Ala-al-Din. Though he seemed to be 
friendly with Mawlana later in his life, he did not approve of his 
sama’ practice; and despite the fact that Mawlana described him 
as a congenial man, he did not hold him in high esteem. Once, 
Hosam-al-Din asked Mawlana what he thought of this “citizen”, 
and Mawlana retorted: “he is circling the pool, all he needs is a 
kick; let’s hope he is not deprived”. 

Another scholar in the city was Shams-al-Din Mardini, a 
Hanafi mufti and fagih who taught at Ataébakiyye School and 
Jalai-al-Din Qaratay madrasa. In the beginning, he was opposed 
to Mawlana, leveling unreasonable objections at some of his 
fatwas (religious decrees); he also denounced Mawlana’s mode 
of sama’. Later on, however, during the time when Shaikh 
Salah-al-Din was still alive and Mawlana’s sama’ gatherings 
were most active and vibrant (circa 1258), he became one of 
Mawlana’s admirers and advocates. The man even participated 
in Mawlana’s sama’ gatherings. He is reported to have put a 
little drum (tablak) on top of his head saying: “verily, it is 
praising (the Lord]; whoever claims that sama’ is illicit (haram) 
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is a bastard.” 

Anyway, no true cordiality was ever to be established 
between the muftis and fagihs of Konya and Mawlana. Judge 
Seraj-al-Din, who hardly concealed his discontentment with 
Mawlana, often secretly incited alien impatient students or the 
fanatic fagihs to worry him. Included among Mawlana’s 
opponents was Sayyed Sharaf-al-Din, one of the city’s imams 
and sayyeds (nobles) who had something to do with the 
government, and was unreservedly bold in expressing his 
opposition to Mawlana. At the parties given by the dignitaries, 
Sharaf-al-Din explicitly or implicitly railed at Khodavandgar and 
insulted his companions. In return, Mawlana called him “enemy” 
in an explicit or implicit manner. All the same, Mawlana did not 
mind these enmities and intrigues occasioned by the jealousy of 
religious scholars and muftis. From the peak of human morality 
he had reached, he looked down on the foolish hostilities of these 
weak arrogant and pretentious beings with an indifferent eye, 
although due to bashari weaknesses he occasionally lost his 
temper against their provocations, swearing and cursing them 


angrily. 


91. Mawlana’s family who were counted as immigrants and 
Khorasanis during the time of Baha Valad and Sayyed Borhan 
gradually mingled with Rumi and Turkish families, in time 
becoming Rumi in the company of Salah-al-Din and Hosam-al- 
Din. Turkish and Rumi (Greek) languages, with which the 
younger members of the family were not yet familiar except to a 
limited degree, attracted their attention more and more. 
“Khodavandgar’‘s family gradually gained remarkable social 
standing and renown. After the death of his first wife, Gawhar 
Khatun, Mawlana married a Rumi widow named Kera Khatun. 
This woman who, at the time of her marriage with Mawlana 
(circa 1242) had - from her ex-husband a son called Shams-al- 
Din Yahya and a daughter named Kimiya Khatun; she came 
from one of the aristocratic families of Konya, apparently 
connected to the Akdashan (of Roman-Turkish origin) of the 
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country. Her previous husband was Shah Mohammad and, as 
implied from his name, was one of Persian speakers in Rum, 
apparently an immigrant from Deylam. 

Mawlana already had two sons from Gawhar Khatun, Baha- 
al-Din Valad (Sultan Valad) and Ala-al-Din Mohammad. Now 
kera Kh&atun bore him a boy called Mozaffar-al-Din and a 
daughter named Malake Khatun. Therefore, apart from the 
remaining members of his father’s harem, the household in 
Mawlana’s responsibility consisted of three sons and one 
daughter of his own blood and one boy and one girl from Kera 
Khatun. Sultan Valad’s marriage with Sal&h-al-Din’s family 
made his wife and two daughters connected with Mawlana’s 
family [even] after Salah-al-Din’s death. As implied from his 
own and his father’s name, Zarkub’s was one of the middling 
rural families from around Konya with Rumi origin and Persian 
culture. 

After so many years of fruitless marriage, Fateme Khatun, 
Sultan Valad’s wife, eventually gave birth to a grandchild for 
Mawlana, named after its maternal grandfather, Fereydun, and 
taking its /agab (title) from Mawlana. Thus he was called Jalal- 
al-Din Fereydun. After Salah-al-Din’s death or perhaps towards 
the end of his life, Fateme Khatun’s mother, Latife Khatun and 
Fateme’s younger sister named Hadiyye Khatun were also 
included in Mawlana’s household. In fact, Salah-al-Din, who had 
spent all his wealth and merchandise for the sake of Mawlana’s 
love, was, in his final years, counted among Mawlana’s family 
as well. With the dowry Mawlana provided through his friends 
and followers as well as some of Konya’s dignitaries, he sent 
Hadiyye Khatun to her husband’s home. Her husband, Nezim- 
al-Din Toghra’i, was Sultan’s scribe and the instructor of 
Konya’s princes in calligraphy. However, with weakness and 
decline creeping into the royal court in those years, his 
connection to the Sultan brought him little wealth and credit. 
Mawlana looked at him as his son, and despite the fact that he 
seems to have caused occasional discontent, Mawlana often 
wrote recommendation letters to influential people with a view 
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to providing him a more comfortable life. 

From the time when Salah-al-Din was still alive, Mawlana 
had a sense of responsibility for his family. He had special 
affection for Latife Khatun, Salah-al-Din’s wife, particularly 
because she was the namesake of Salah-al-Din’s mother. And 
this all points to the long relation between the two families. 
Mawlana treated salah-al-Din’s two daughters, who appeared 
before him “unveiled”, as his own children. He personally taught 
Fateme Khatun, his daughter-in-law, how to write and how to 
read the Qor’an, emphasizing that his son should take utmost 
care of her. He showed Hadiyye Khatun as much affection as he 
did to Fateme Khatun. He described her husband, Nezim-al-Din, 
as “my dear child and efficient artist” and “my eloquent, literary, 
competent and good-natured son”, and, in a fatherly tone, he 
recommended him to the governors of the time asking them to be 
kind and generous to him. 

Hosam-al-Din’s family became dependent on Mawlana, 
especially during the later years. For Hosém-al-Din’s children, 
particularly those from his first wife, Mawlana was deemed 
“father”; he showed special affection to those in Chalabi’s home 
who suffered from the absence of their mother. Letters of 
recommendation that he wrote to the influential men of the time 
conceming Chalabi’s son-in-law and his son demonstrated his 
deep fatherly affection. In this kind of letters, Mawlana called 
Hosam-al-Din “the calm of the heart and the brightness of the 
eyes,” and in the case of his family he stated clearly “in this town 
they [Hosam-al-Din’s family] are the brightness of my days and 
nights and always our intimate companions, bosom friends, 
relations and tribe”. In a letter to his son he reminded him “we 
are under the obligation of the great service and assistance of our 
dear, competent and faithful son, Hosam-al-Din”, adding, 
“Hosém-al-Din is our trusted dependable son.” He showed great 
affection to Hosam-al-Din’s son-in-law and son and did his best 
to provide for them. He called Sadr-al-Din, Hosam-al-Din’s son, 
“dear child” and “the apple of my eye”. He talked of his son-in- 
law, who had the title of Nezam-al-Din - like Shaikh Salah-al- 
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Din’s son-in-law — as “farzand” (child), “dear child” and “the 
devoted sincere one”; and because he had incurred some losses 
during his services with the government, Mawlana wrote 
recommendation letters to the officials, thus bestowing his 
fatherly affection on Hosdm-al-Din’s entire family as he did on 
the Shaikh himself. 

As for his own family, his eldest son, Baha-al-Din 
Mohammad known as Sultan Valad, was his dear darling, whose 
interest in his father was combined with faith— greater than the 
ordinary interest of a son in his father. Mawlana’s other son Ala- 
al-Din Mohammad, who died (1262) in Konya sometime during 
the fifteen peaceful years following Sham’s tragic absence, was 
not so favored by his father as Sultan Valad was. For this reason, 
Ala-al-Din did not exhibit much interest in his elder brother who 
considered him his rival. Perhaps it was partly against Sultan 
Valad’s will that Ala-al-Din followed the way of fagihs and 
those strictly observant of Islamic law and had no favorable 
opinion of his father’s Sufi life and the practice of ecstatic trance 
and sama’ amongst his companions. 

The two brothers had lost their mother, Gawhar Khatun, 
during their puberty and a few years before Shams’s arrival at 
Konya; so Mawlana treated both of them with special tenderness 
and loving care. What confirms this claim is that when, at their 
puberty, Mawlana sent them to Damascus to study, escorted by 
an instructor-guardian, it was their daya (nanny) Keramana 
Khatun in Konya, not their mother, who suffered their 
separation. At the time of Shams’s appearance in Konya (1245), 
at least Sultan Valad had already returned home, and this 
indicates that the two brothers’ departure to Damascus and their 
mother’s death must have occurred a few years earlier. During 
their study, Mawlana, by sending them letters and oral messages, 
encouraged them to live in peace and accord with each other. 
Also, he showed kindness and leniency to their old guardian, 
Sharaf-al-Din L&lé, whom Mawlana called “guardian of 
education and service,” demanding his own sons to be kind and 
respectful towards the old man. 
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Mawlana’s children from Keraé Khatun, who came to his 
home (1242) some time after Gawhar Khatun, were Mozaffar-al- 
Din Amir-e Alam and his sister Malake Khatun. Apparently 
following the practice of his maternal relatives, Mozaffar-al-Din 
became interested in government work, and did not pursue the 
way of men of the madrasa or people of khanaq&h; thus he 
detached himself from both his brothers and the legacy of his 
father and grandfather. However, his breaking with the madrasa 
and khanaq&h did not cause his father to look at him with 
disfavor, nor did Mawlana make any attempt to draw his 
attention to what this all meant. Amir-e Alam made progress in 
his government work (kar-e divani) and was even in charge of 
the Sultan’s treasury for some time, attaining remarkable 
authority and rank. However, in cases where it was required, 
Mawlana did not deny admonishment and advice, and when 
necessary he did give him fatherly guidance. Once, Mawlana 
found him worthy of blame and advice because, offended by his 
family, he had left home indignantly. Once again, at a 
countryside spa he had all the people removed from around his 
father who was bathing in the spa. Though he did this out of 
respect for his father, Mawlana blamed him because he had 
made inappropriate use of his power and position. Therefore, 
though he discouraged Mozaffar-al-Din from displaying power 
to the weak and from going to extremes in what was related to 
the family affairs, he showed little dissatisfaction with his 
engagement in governmental service. 

Malake Khatun was apparently Mawlana’s youngest child. 
Her presence gave special warmth and intimacy to 
Khodavandgar’s family. Later on when she got married 
Mawlana continued to show special affection to her. 
Nevertheless, when necessary he did not fail to admonish and 
advise her. Once when she beat her housemaid, Mawlana got 
angry with her in private and demanded why she had hurt the 
maid. “If she were your mistress and you were her maid”, he 
asked angrily, “what would you do? Do you want me to issue a 
fatwa (religious opinion or decree) that nobody in the entire 
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world is a slave-servant (gholam) and slave-maid (kaniz); but 
rather, people are all God’s servants, and brothers and sisters for 
each other?” Thus, the necessity of advising and guiding Malake 
Khatun caused that the first call for the abolition of slavery to 
echo in those medieval years of history in the world of humanity, 
although it was uttered by Mawlana as a moral necessity but in a 
humble manner. Despite the fact that the extreme meanness of 
Shahab-al-Din, Malake Kh&atun’s husband, had become the cause 
of her complaint, Mawlana looked at him as his son and tried 
somehow to soothe Malake’s displeasure at her husband’s 
stinginess. In fact, Shahab-al-Din incurred losses in his trade 
and, thus, had to pay for his meanness. 

Mawlana’s greater fondness for his eldest child, Sultan 
Valad, though originating in sincere feelings, was neither just 
nor worthy of Khodavandgar’s dignity. Mawlana’s love and 
support for Valad, who had no merit except for his love of father 
and inclination toward music, had made him too proud. Mawlana 
did not even pay much attention to the grand Kera Khatun’s 
complaint that railed at his violent behavior toward the family 
members. The sense of weakness Mawlana had with respect to 
this spoiled eldest son of his both prevented the latter from 
making any effort in gaining perfection [in education] and 
aroused in Ala-al-Din feelings of jealousy [similar to those] of 
Joseph’s brothers. In Kimiya Khatun’s case also, Mawlana 
knowingly or unknowingly sacrificed Ala-al-Din for Shams, and 
this matter itself was a source of estrangement between Ala-al- 
Din and Sultan Valad who was a follower of Shams and perhaps 
instrumental in his marring Kimiy4. 

In fact, Sultan Valad’s deep interest in Shams and his 
exceptional agreement with his father’s practice of sama’ and 
disinterest in preaching and teaching made Ala-al-Din resent 
Shams and anything to which his father had been drawn for his 
[Sham’s] sake; and this led Ala-al-Din closer to the pretentious 
jurisprudents, who disagreed with Mawlana’s sama’. Of course, 
respect for his father prevented him from expressing displeasure 
with and conspiring against the man before whom his father, like 
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a young novice, bowed respectfully. However, with the 
discontent Shams expressed at Ala-al-Din going past his 
lodgings and the madrasa made it unavoidable for him to leave 
his father’s house, of which Sultan Valad was now the actual 
boss. Thus he stopped living with his father. 

Contrary to Sultan Valad who did not know much of the 
sciences taught at the madrasas, and was immersed in poetry and 
music, Ala-al-Din went to the madrasa and mingled with 
orthodox fagihs. He took in hand the affairs of the madrasa that 
had been disrupted after Shams’s appearance, gathered the 
seekers of knowledge and began to teach, becoming “the pride of 
teachers”, as Mawlana had it. Once he managed to make a living 
through teaching, he distanced himself from the circle of his 
father’s companions too. Outside his father’s home and having 
no relation with his brother, he got married and had children; but 
this separation hardly lessened his affection and respect for his 
father. Though Mawlana found Ala-al-Din’s way of life 
contradicting his own, he maintained his fatherly love for him, 
and kept his conditions under fatherly supervision. In cases 
where it was necessary, he demanded Ala-al-Din to observe what 
expediency and morality required. Contrary to the rumor that, 
later on, Sultan Valad’s followers spread among people, 
Mawlana was deeply sad over Ala-al-Din’s death and did 
whatever he could to make his children happy. 

Strained relations, often unavoidable, in or out of Mawlana’s 
home, which had spoiled the warm intimacy and happiness of 
the family, disturbed his mind and made him try to bring things 
back to normal. For instance, when there arose some 
disagreement between Sultan Valad and his wife, Fateme 
Khatun, Mawlana encouraged his son to appease her. Whenever 
Ala-al-Din was annoyed with his family or the people at the 
madrasa and possibly went out of town indignantly, Mawlana 
would lovingly and kindly persuade him to return to town. 

In spite of all these concerns, Mawlana was not negligent of the 
states of his heart and the continuation of his spiritual soluk. 
Neither occupation with his children’s affairs nor engagement in 
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sama’ and the Mathnavi - which itself was part of this spiritual 
soluk — hampered him from journeying through mystic stations. 
However, the rare leisure time in the days of his old age 
sometimes reminded him of his childhood — the years at Balkh 
and Samarqand where in Baha Valad’s home his innocent being 
became immersed in unknown spiritual revelations 
(mokashafat). In Konya, his life at home was peaceful, but 
outside life was exposed to social changes and had to go through 
the turbulences afflicting kings and viziers. All the same, his soul 
was journeying in the realm of fabattol, and his behavior and 
discourse entailed his commitment to moral life. 


92. Among the influential men and commanders of the time 
who attended Mawlana’s gatherings or invited his companions to 
their feasts and sama’ meetings for the sake of Mawlana, Mo’ in- 
al-Din Parvane, governor of Rum, was of particular significance 
to Khodavandgar. This eminent man, who took part in 
Mawlana’s gatherings at every possible opportunity and was 
associated with most of his companions, often set up sama’ 
gatherings for Sufis and generous feasts for jurisprudents and 
Mashayekh, inviting Mawlana and a number of his advocates to 
most of them. He had a firm passionate belief in Mawlana. When 
he attended Fih-e ma fih sessions, Parvine was Mawlana’s 
special addressee, just as most of Mawlana’s letters during his 
last years of life were of necessity addressed to him. These 
occasional letters contained prayers, advice, recommendation, 
and mediation for his companions who appealed to Mawlana in 
order to secure Parvane’s generous attention. 

Nevertheless, his behavior toward this powerful governor 
and commander of Rum was not like that of the jurisprudents of 
the time. He did not request anything from the man in a 
sycophantic subservient manner. Occasionally, he even appeared 
to behave from a dominant position. Sometimes when Parvane 
called on him unexpectedly, Mawlana would receive him later 
than usual, and the despotic governor had to wait for a while, 
experiencing the bitterness of the wait the needy tasted at the 
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entrance of his palace. Despite the sincerity that Mawlana found 
in his devotion and love, when Parvane asked him for some 
advice, he said: “O Mo’in-al-Din, you have read the Qor’an; you 
have leaned the Prophet’s hadiths. If you have accepted no 
advice from the Qor’an and hadith, of what use can my word be 
to you?” 

All the same, Mawlana did not deny him guidance and 
advice when necessary. Apart from sermon-like advice, which 
implied the necessity of being just and lenient with people, from 
time to time, Mawlana also spoke frankly with Parvane about 
politics, especially the mode of maintaining relationships 
between Mongol and Moslem rulers; Mawlana criticized the 
alliance Parvane had entered with Mongol based on the 
assumption that this alliance would be instrumental in saving 
Islam in the territory of Rum. Mawlana encouraged Parvane to 
unite with Egypt against the Mongols, but at the same time he 
accepted Parvane’s reason regarding the mode of this relation. 
Anyway, Mawlana encouraged him to do his best to safeguard 
the good of Islam. 

Mawlana treated Amin-al-Dawla Mika’il, the vicegerent of 
the time, in the same way; like Parvane, he was one of the men 
of eminence, and a special follower of Mawlana’s. Mawlana and 
Amin-al-Dawla exchanged friendly visits. His wife, known as 
“Shaikh-e Khavatin” (Master of Ladies), was also one of 
Mawlana’s advocates. Every once in a while, she would set up 
especial women’s parties, making it possible for the ladies of the 
city to be in Mawlana’s company for awhile. Amin-al-Dawla 
often attended the Fihe ma fih gatherings and his words on 
certain topics made Mawlana state interesting points. Although 
when writing a letter of recommendation to Amin-al-Din or 
anyone else for a needy follower, he did not fail to employ the 
customary compliments and blandishments of the time, 
Mawlana’s behavior towards this man and other powerful men 
was void of any overprasing and flattery. 

Parvane’s son-in-law, Majd-al-Din Ataébak, who was the 
country’s vizier (Saheb Divan), was one of Mawlana’s followers. 
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At Parvane’s gatherings and often accompanied by other 
dignitaries, he treated Mawlana with much respect and humility. 
At a couple of places in Fihe ma fih there is mention of this man. 
Mawlana treated him amiably but without any ingratiation and 
flattery, just as he behaved toward other men of rank and 
significance. Despite all this, Khodavandgar never approved of 
the companionship of rulers whole-heartedly. He even refused to 
receive Sultan Ezz-al-Din who had come with his governors and 
deputies to visit him. At another time when the Sultan requested 
some advice from Mawlana, his response was bitter and harsh. 
When Sultan Rokn-al-Din sent him several bags of gold, he 
declined to accept them. With high-mindedness and spiritual 
contentment, which is worthy only of a true Sufi mystic, he 
ordered the gold thrown out of his home, for anybody to take 
whatever they desired, instead of sending it back to the Sultan’s 
treasury. 

That commanders and grandees did not go to him so often as 
they went to other Mashayekh and religious scholars was 
because he would disregard their eminency, preferring the 
companionship of the poor over theirs. Regarding the 
commanders’ reluctance to visit Mawlana, he said: “those who 
are surprised see them [the commanders] come, but they do not 
see us reject them.” Sometimes Mawlana even barely tolerated 
Parvane’s companionship. Once when he reluctantly received 
him and his retinue, he wished the dignitaries of the city had 
engaged in seeing to the problems of people rather than disturb 
dervishes’ time. However, when these commanders and 
dignitaries came to visit him, they spiritually gained more from 
his meetings than from those of other scholars and imams. 

Though he occasionally found it necessary in terms of 
etiquette to attend general parties in which other Shaikhs also 
took part each for a different reason, he went to elaborate formal 
feasts very reluctantly at his host’s insistence. At such feasts, 
contrary to the habit of many Sufis and religious scholars, he 
never touched food, thus showing his discontent with costly 
feasts prepared at the expense of the needy and by ignoring their 
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rights. He never went to the Sultan’s court and to residences of 
the powerful. In his opinion the worst scholars were those who 
visited commanders and, at the same time, the best commanders 
were those who visited scholars. That such view informed 
Mawlana’s behavior towards the powerful had made him 
remarkably popular with the masses and a guiding figure for the 
righteous people of the time. Tabattol and adherence to spiritual 
poverty (faqr) had promoted him to perfect contentment. 

The spiritual homogeneity that this adherence to poverty and 
tabattol had brought about between him and the poor among his 
followers had produced in Mawlana extraordinary high- 
mindedness (menalat-e tab’) added to his contentment. He loved 
the companionship of his needy companions more than anything 
else especially in the evening of his life, preferring it to the 
companionship of eminent men. In certain cases, he refused to 
receive these men, even the Saljugq Sultan, because their presence 
at his gatherings made the atmosphere unbearable for the poor 
among his companions. When one of these “men of the world” 
(abna’-e donyd) apologized for failing to come and visit him, he 
retorted: “we are as grateful to others for not coming as they are 
thankful for coming”. His self-respect and longing for poverty 
sometimes reached this degree of curtness. 

Nevertheless, it happened frequently that for these same poor 
followers or at the request of friends and other needy people, 
Mawlana felt obliged to write letters to these “men of the world”, 
asking them to provide jobs, supply some source of livelihood or 
pay attention to those in difficulty. In these letters — as was 
customary among those “men of the world”- he did not refrain 
from praying and praising, and from humbly expressing his 
longing [for seeing his addressee]; but at the same time, he 
indirectly made his addressee realize that he should be thankful 
for the fortunate opportunity that he could help the needy with 
their problems. Sometimes, it happened that everyday he sent a 
dozen letters for the needy to Parvane and other officials in the 
government. Directly or indirectly he warned those who were 
negligent of charity and spoke ill of the deprived, reminding 
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them that oppressors would take from them by force what they 
did not give of their own free will — something that did occur to a 
large number of eminent men in Konya a few years after him. 

In his opinion, this sort of request [from the powerful], 
although not for his own sake, was some kind of striving against 
nafs (lower soul), humiliating and harassing it; and with this, he 
actually freed himself from the arrogance and conceit that seized 
on one due to [too proud] a sense of asceticism and spiritual self- 
sufficiency (esteghna’). With this striving combined with 
continuous fasting and praying, that was made more difficult by 
becoming engaged in the Mathnavi sessions, sama’ gatherings, 
and Fihe ma fih meetings, every day Mawlana distanced himself 
further and further from his selfhood, climbing every year one 
step higher up toward human perfection. 


93. While being attentive and compassionate about the affairs of 
his family and those of the relatives in a fatherly way, Mawlana 
was also concerned about their human morality. He believed 
that teaching people to love humanity and what comes with it — 
for him, the ultimate aim of spiritual perfection — had to begin 
from inside one’s home and with people close to them. Outside 
his home, though he occasionally lost his patience, Mawlana’s 
behavior was based on love and compassion. He dealt with 
Othm4n the Singer; Hamze the Reed-pipe player; Seraj-al-Din, 
the Mathnavi-reciter; and Shaikh Mohammad, the servant at his 
madrasa - who were all from the common and poor people of the 
city - just as politely and amiably as he dealt with eminent 
Shaikhs. Each of these [very ordinary] people had some 
interesting memory of Mawlana’s courtesy and good 
temperament to relate. Though these memories sometimes 
included myth-like charismatic powers [karamat], they often 
typified the ideal human perfection. Contrary to the customs 
common among the Moslem orthodoxy and fanatic 
jurisprudents, he treated Christians and Jews with kindness and 
charity. For this reason, the followers of other religions and their 
leaders also loved him from the bottom of their hearts. In such a 
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period, when the Crusades and the provocations and fanaticism 
related to the Mongol catastrophe had killed the spirit of human 
brotherhood, the humility Mawlana showed to the Christians and 
Jews of the city was an indication of his exceptional high- 
mindedness and intellectual tolerance. 

Mawlana described humility and modesty as one of the 
Prophet’s good qualities, and praised anybody saying salaam 
(hello) in advance of others. He exhibited humility to anybody 
whom he encountered on his way, whether a child or a widow. 
His affection benefited animals too and so he discouraged his 
companions from bothering them. Once he even got cross with a 
person who tried to shoo away a dog from around 
Khodavandgar, who admonished him why he disturbed the 
animal. He objected to Shehab-al-Din the Singer who beat his 
donkey for braying in Mawlana’s presence, asking him what the 
beating was for. He added, “The donkey’s heehaw is for the 
same wants that other creatures seek. Should you not be grateful 
that you are the rider and it is the one ridden on?” This was the 
kind of affection, kindness and modesty that obliged even his 
enemies to admire and obey him. 

When in the company of the [notable] people of his time, in 
rare cases did he lose temper and get angry with his adverse 
addressee and curse him; but in his dealings with ordinary people 
he was often humble and patient. The cursing and sarcasm that 
he occasionally used including the Balkhi verbal abuse prevalent 
in Khorasan then, were the unfortunate legacy from his years of 
association with “argumentative” /fagihs and students [of 
religion]; of that legacy there was still something in his memory 
despite having freed himself from the madrasa. Lest he might 
unavoidably get angry and use foul language, he often avoided 
getting involved in wrangling - which was the habit of the men 
of the madrasa — and kept silent. He taught his companions that 
the free man would not feel offended if hurt by someone; and the 
javanmard (spiritual chevalier) would not offend anybody even 
if worthy of offence. Once when passing through some place, he 
saw two people quarrelling. One of them threatened angrily: “if 
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you say one [evil] word to me, you will hear a thousand in 
return”. Mawlana turned to the other one and said: “tell me 
whatever you want, because if you say a thousand words, you 
will not hear even one in reply”. 

He normally saw things in a moving state and the entire 
world exposed to constant change. Therefore, he did not 
complain even about any bad incident. Once, when he found one 
of his companions sad, he reminded him that all gloominess in 
the world results from being attached to this world; “manliness 
(mardi) consists in being free of this world and in regarding 
yourself a stranger in it. It also requires that you realize that 
whatever color you see and whatever taste you savor, you would 
not remain with it; rather, you would go somewhere else. 
Consequently, you’d better not be gloomy.” This much humility 
and modesty indicates that, on the way from fabattol, he had 
emptied himself of “selfhood”, reaching the station of self- 
mortification -— that was darvishi (dervish-hood, spiritual 
poverty). 

He loved dervish-hood; he even counted it synonymous with 
biniyazi (spiritual wealth) and believed that as long as it does not 
lower man from his high human status but leads him to no 
mendacity and idleness, darvishi could be a source of comfort 
for one’s heart and ascension of soul. Mawlana said: when a bird 
“takes off the ground, even if it does not reach the skies, at least 
it is always away from the snare. Likewise, if someone becomes 
a dervish but does not attain perfect dervish-hood, he would be 
distinguished from the masses and from the people of the 
bazaar’’. It is true that in Mawlana’s view, mere dervish-hood did 
not help one reach God but, because by submitting to the Sufi 
path, one’s soul was freed from the snare of earthy attachments, 
there was no hindrance to its flight, although reaching the 
heights of perfection was dependent on one’s longing and 
ambition (hemmat). 

For Mawlana, dervish-hood did not mean suffering from 
material needs; it meant being content with the least of what was 
unavoidably necessary. It required that man should not deprive 
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himself of what would help him rise to the heights of human 
stations simply for the sake of unnecessary desires. He did not 
bother about gathering wealth and obtaining property, he did not 
think that it was an obstacle to dervish-hood. In his opinion, true 
dervish-hood consisted in breaking with worldly attachments; 
and it was for this reason that he blamed Shaikh Badr-al-Din of 
Tabriz, Konya’s architect and sage, who had captured the 
attention of some of his [Mawlana’s}] companions with the 
illusionary idea of an elixir, because this had made them crazed 
for gold, and dragged them to fetna (ordeal) and hell. 

While gifts and donations were occasionally sent for his 
followers from men of eminence and influence, and Hosam-al- 
Din distributed them amongst the poor folks, Mawlana rarely 
made use of them; rather, he was contented with the madrasa 
stipends in return for the fatwa (religious decrees) he had been 
asked to issue, In Mawlana’s final years, when Mollin-al-Din 
parvane attended his gatherings more frequently, he ordered that 
“every day half a dinar be paid “regularly” to the khanaq&h “ for 
the companions”. Compared with what was paid to Sadr-al-Din, 
this was scanty, but Mawlana often expressed reluctance to 
receive even this much. Given the money his followers made by 
working in his khanaq&h for their daily bread, Mawlana 
considered what Parvane donated as excess. As a matter of fact, 
most of Mawlana’s companions, in those years were fetyan 
(chevaliers) and all men of trade and business. He persuaded and 
guided others to work, discouraged them from relying on alms 
and donations, and said that whoever did not go that way would 
not be worth even one red cent. 

He lived a very fugal life, sometimes by borrowing money 
from others. However, he preferred this voluntary poverty to the 
wealth and luxury available to Sadr-al-Din Shaikh-al-Islam of 
Konya, expressing no discontent in this respect. When his 
household complained of the tight daily substance imposed on 
them he would try to pacify them in a serious or humorous way 
by saying that, “ he does not deny the world to them, but he 
denies them to the world”. If there was less elaborate food and 
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table-setting at his home, “he was greatly happy”. This happiness 
was due to his voluntary poverty, which prevented him from 
desiring superiority and avarice and did not allow him to bow 
before the powerful and the wealthy and his daily expenses as 
other Mashayekh did. 

Despite this apparent poverty, he did not appear in the eyes 
of his followers as a Shaikh but as a real Sultan and a divine 
manifestation. Ala-al-Din Theryanus, who owed his physical life 
and spiritual salvage to Mawlana, looked at him this way, though 
in a metaphoric sense. When Hamze-ye Na’i who was his loyal 
follower and the ney-player at his sama’ gatherings, fell sick and 
was near death, Mawlana paid him a visit. The sick man was so 
full of gusto and excitement that he sat up and continued to live 
for a few days more. His friends believed that he owed those few 
extra days of life to Mawlana. 

Mawlana who, without claiming karadmdat (charismatic 
powers), regarded himself revivified by Shams-e Tabrizi 
attributed the effect of the man of God in reviving souls to God’s 
act working through “a human being delivered from his self’. He 
was once saying something to Shaikh Mohammad, his servant, 
assigning him a certain task. In response to every word of 
Mawlana’s, Shaikh Mohammad politely said “God willing”. 
Mawlana shouted at him: “be silent! Then, who is this one that is 
talking to you?” Mawlana was then in a spiritual state when he 
found his discourse an echo from God, like the sound of the ney 
(reed-pipe). Shaikh Mohammad, who understood this meaning 
from Mawlana’s tone of voice, said nothing any in reply, 
because all his friends looked at Mawlana as a divine epiphany. 
Mawlana had this feeling as a result of the overwhelming 
experience in his spiritual states. He had reached this station on 
his journey from tabattol to fand (renunciation to annihilation). 
He would find his spiritual journey beyond the pretentious 
claims of his opponents and adversaries. 


94. His life at home was simple, free of luxury, and without 
hypocrisy. He hated any kind of extravagance, which in his 
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opinion meant ignoring the rights of the poor and needy. 
Therefore, he did not have the open-handedness of “those 
unjustly appropriating and living on” religious endowments, but 
he did not use his voluntary poverty as a pretext for being 
financially too strict on his family either. He lived with his 
household in a friendly and sincerely kind manner. When Sultan 
Valad was only a suckling infant, Mawlana embraced him so 
tightly to his chest that it seemed as if he himself was breast- 
feeding him. He lovingly and tenderly guided and helped his 
daughter, Malake Khatun, in whatever was related to home 
economy. He embraced his grandchild, Jalal-al-Din Fereydun — 
son of Sultan Valad — with joy and enthusiasm as though he was 
dealing with a divine amdnat [something given to somebody for 
safe-keeping]. He did not deny any kind of sympathy to the 
offspring of his dead son, Ala-al-Din. He demonstrated sincere 
love and affection to the children of Salah-al-Din and Hos4m-al- 
Din, treating them like his own children. 

Except for rare cases and when it was necessary, Mawlana 
did not hire any servant, porter or attendant at home. His 
followers were more than willing to do for him whatever he 
needed. Shaikh Mohammad, who was the porter at his father’s 
madrasa, did his best in executing Mawlana’s instructions 
regarding what was related to the affairs of the madrasa. As far 
as he was personally concerned, his clothing, his food and his 
home furniture were all simple. His loose dervish-like robe was 
old but always clean, which he wore in place of any formal dress 
when meeting with somebody. His food, especially when he was 
dining with his household, did not often exceed bread, yogurt or 
any other simple small food available at home. It happened 
frequently that he even soaked moldy bread in sour yogurt and 
ate it. 

This rather hard life was a kind of spiritual asceticism for 
him; it did not result from miserliness and parsimony. If, in 
meeting with this good-natured man, the itinerant pleasure- 
seeking Sa’di found him blameworthy — as some have deduced 
from one of his allusions - Mawlana also did not consider Sa’di’s 
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affluence and pleasure-seeing worthy of a man of the mystic path 
— as implied from his [Mawlana’s] own reference. Like Konya’s 
Shaikh-al-Islam, Mawlana could have afforded an affluent life 
and a well-set home with servants and doormen for himself at 
the expense of his wealthy followers and from what was placed 
at his disposal through endowments and the donations of 
generous people. Like the muftis of the time, he could have 
made himself a house, a garden and property by violating the 
money of orphans, endowments and charity but in his opinion, 
all these veiled the mystic path causing gloominess and disorder, 
and he wanted his heart kept away from all such attachments. 

He benefited by life only to the necessary extent; he found it 
a cause of moving away from his spiritual path to go beyond that 
extent. In a world where constant violence of Mongol warriors 
and the incursions of the crusaders trampled the rights of the 
weak underfoot, and when the extravagance of the powerful in 
enjoying life spoiled the rightful shares of the masses, going 
beyond that necessary extent was violence against humanity; and 
this allowed human beings to return to the animal realm. If 
Mawlana had lived in our age, perhaps in the capacity of a 
Moslem Mahatma Gandhi, he would have proclaimed of a new 
life for the whole world. In the world of our age where 
overeating, debauchery and proclivity for luxury of a minority 
leaves nothing for the majority of people beyond hunger, 
poverty, aggression and resorting to violence, this new life — of 
which Mawlana could be the prophet and messenger — would 
deliver man from the animal realm of struggle for survival. 
Mawlana, who found the world of contraries and the world of 
eater and eaten concomitant with animal life, regarded this 
constant struggle for existence a divergence from the spiritual 
path towards perfection, and beneath human dignity. Therefore, 
save rare cases and special situations, he always adopted a 
friendly peaceful way of dealing even with those who challenged 
him belligerently. 
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95. Though Mawlana liked companionship more than retreat, he 
preferred seclusion to the company of those who had remained in 
the fetters of worldly attachments. Apart from the circle of his 
followers, he maintained connection with certain members of the 
aristocracy in order to guide them or refer to them for providing 
the needs of the poor and the oppressed. Saving these, he did not 
reveal much interest in meeting with others especially those who 
came to visit him out of curiosity. Once, to a fagih who had 
come to test him, Mawlana said sarcastically: “as from now, 
leave off being a scholar (da@neshmandi); pursue insight 
(bineshmandi).” He would not receive jurisprudents and 
religious scholars except to discuss matters related to the Shari'a 
ordinances or concomitant with it. He did not like associating 
with people whose meeting disturbed his own and his followers’ 
peace. 

Once he relinquished teaching and the madrasa, he was 
surprised that seekers of knowledge no longer visited him very 
often; but he little cared about it. He did not approve of the 
bombast (tamat) and empty claims of the Mashayekh who, in 
Ebn-al-Arabi’s manner, talked about mysticism and the spiritual 
stations of the friends of God (awliya). One day, he went to 
Shaikh Sadr-al-Din’s khanaqah, but because the Shaikh was not 
there, he [went to a near-by madrasa and] began to impart to his 
companions certain theological information and divine secrets. 
In the end, he found that what he had heard from the doors and 
walls of the madrasa “in the language of spiritual feeling” (be 
zaban-e hal) was all cry and complaint: the doors and walls of 
the madrasa had cried to God in the language of spiritual feeling, 
wondering how much of pust-e pust (mere shell [connoting 
empty language])! Should there not be a word said about the dust 
(close friend, beloved)? Once, in response to a person who had 
asked him about Ebn-al-Arabi’s Fotuhat al- Makkiyya (Meccan 
Revelations), while pointing at Zaki, the singer/musician of his 
sama’ gatherings who was approaching them, made the indirect 
but sufficiently revealing remark that: “now, the fotuhat 
{revelations} of Zaki is better to us than Fotuhat-e Makki” 
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[rhyming Zaki with Makki]. 

He did not maintain much association with poets who went 
to Konya or who were already there. He had no regard for 
Qane’i of Tus, the poet laureate at the Saljuq court at the time, 
who, coming from Khorasan, considered himself Mawlana’s 
“fellow-citizen.” Once or twice Mawlana rebuked him severely 
because he had criticized San4’i for quoting in his poetry certain 
Qor’anic verses. In fact, Mawlana himself had both imitated and 
quoted in his ghazals what Qane’i had found objectionable in 
Sana’i’s poetry. There is no indication in Mawlana’s own words 
of his acquaintance with Khwaja Homam of Tabriz, his 
contemporary poet and scribe, who is said to have been Sa’di’s 
remote acquaintance as well as opponent. According to certain 
accounts Homam went from Tabriz to Konya to see Mawlana. 
However, the genuineness of none of these reports is to be 
trusted. 

There is still some doubt regarding Sa’di’s journey to Rum 
and his meeting with Mawlana. If this journey ever took place, 
undoubtedly it must not be related to the peaceful quiet period 
when the Mathnavi was being composed, but it must have 
occurred during Mawlana’s disturbed years in the time of 
Shams’s final ill-fated absence or in the period when he had 
Shaikh Salah-al-Din in his company. In any case, assuming that 
the reports are authentic, Sa’di who, according to certain hints, 
went to Rum, must have heard about Mawlana’s reputation 
during the years before returning from Syria to Shiraz (circa 
1256), and thus must have decided for this reason to go to Rum. 
If he had set off for Rum via Tabriz a few years earlier, it must 
have been coincident with the years when on his return, he 
apparently met with the Mongol Ab&aqa Khan and his two 
viziers, Shams-al-Din and Ala-al-Din Juvayni. The problem 
arising here is that the possibility of Sa’di’s journey again after 
his return to Shiraz does not seem likely very much. Sa’di’s own 
allusion in his Bustan to a journey to Rum and meeting with a 
man of good character may be to that possible journey to Konya 
and visiting Mawlana [mentioned earlier]. 
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However, whether this meeting took place at the time of 
Salah-al-Din or when Hosam-al-Din was in Mawlana’s 
company, it appears that in those years of relative peace and 
tranquility Mawlana still avoided meeting with strangers. 
Therefore, if he did not extend a cordial reception to Sa’di and 
his companions, who had come all the way from Syria or Tabriz 
to see him — and partly, of course, out of curiosity and with the 
intention to know Konya - it should not sound strange 
considering Mawlana’s mood and disposition. He was less 
welcoming especially to those who came to him to test him or 
simply become acquainted with him. That, according to Sa’di’s 
account referred to above, “the man of good character” (mard-e 
pakize bum) did not treat Sa’di and his other fellow-travelers in 
the same manner as Sufi itinerants were treated at the khanaqahs 
of the time, was apparently because Mawlana, contrary to the 
masters of khanaqahs, had neither the apparatus for creating 
followers nor the desire for becoming famous. So, if he showed 
little enthusiasm for those who came to examine his state he did 
not go beyond his usual response to such visitors. Sa’di has a 
sarcastic remark about the writer of a ghazal attributed to 
Mawlana. If the authorship of this ghazal, which appears in 
Mawlana’s Divan, proves to be authentic, it could represent 
additional evidence of the cold encounter between Mawlana and 
his unexpected callers. Perhaps the story of Shaikh Sa’di 
expressing interest in and admiring one of Mawlana’s ghazals 
was later on made up by his followers in order to assuage the 
severity and harshness of the Shaikh’s sarcasm stated in a ghazal 
in response to a well-known ghazal by Mawlana. That Mawlana 
did not show much interest in those who came from far and wide 
to examine his spiritual states and stations seems to be beyond 
any doubt. 

To some measure also, he cold shouldered Qotb-al-Din of 
Shiraz who had come to Konya both to weigh him up and, while 
there, benefit from Shaikh Sadr-al-Din’s teaching circle. 
Mawlana talked with him very reluctantly and, in a story he 
related for the Shaikh, he indirectly blamed him for not having 
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abandoned his scholar-like conceit. Despite the fact that Qotb-al- 
Din sometimes expressed his esteem for him Mawlana never 
treated him with much affection and interest, because of his 
scholar-like pride and inquisitiveness, which had aroused him to 
seek Mawlana’s companionship. To Qotb-al-Din who had asked 
him what his path was, Mawlana replied: “dying! Unless you 
die, you are not delivered.” Then, without waiting for his 
addressee to express surprise or ask a question, he related a story 
demonstrating that before man is delivered from his selfhood he 
will achieve neither his goal nor perfection, this story being 
within the longer story of Sadr-e Jahan and the begging 
jurisprudent [in the Mathnavi]. 

Mawlana showed this mode of behavior also to jurisprudents 
and the students of religious sciences who went to him to weigh 
him up or with an inquisitional drive. For this reason, he often 
became object of their sarcastic criticism and his followers were 
sometimes faced with their provocations. What has been 
reported in a similar vein about Safi-al-Din of India (d. 1315), 
scoffing at Mawlana, is undoubtedly baseless. Safi-al-Din went 
to Konya only after Mawlana’s death, and if he ever leveled any 
criticism against Mawlana and his practice of sama’ it was 
apparently directed at Hosam-al-Din’s followers or Sultan 
Valad’s. All the same jurisprudents’ interpretation of Mawlana’s 
sayings was never void of raillery and taunts; only the support of 
the city’s eminent men and his followers’ dominance stopped his 
opponents from harming him. 

Contrary to fogaha and the fanatic followers of Shaikh Sadr- 
al-Din, babayan and galandaryye of Konya had adopted a 
reverent and respectful position toward Mawlana; or, without 
showing any opposition they stood aloof from him. Baba Khalil 
of Marand, who had great influence on the Sultan, was one of the 
chevaliers (fotowvat-daran) of the country, but was not on 
friendly terms with the Akhyan who were connected with 
Hos4m-al-Din. Therefore, Mawlana regarded him an insensible 
opponent. However, without taking advantage of his influence 
for competing with Mawlana’s followers, he often avoided 
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encountering Mawlana and quarrelling with his advocates. In 
contrast, Haji Mobarak Haydari, the well-known qalandar of 
Konya who was a successor to Qotb-al-Din Haydar, the grand 
Shaikh of Khorasan’s galandars, held Mawlana in such great 
esteem that he did not count himself, compared with Mawlana, 
among the men of mystic path. 

Haji Baktaésh of Khorasan, called “Vali” (saint) and 
“Sahebvelayat” (owner/master of the country) by his 
companions and considered as founder of a particular Sufi order, 
was highly regarded by Mawlana, although his sayings and states 
did not agree with Mawlana’s taste. His followers behaved 
toward Mawlana respectfully. Despite Haji Baktash’s biting 
remarks about him, void of self-interest though, Mawlana did not 
object to what he said, taking some account of his old age and 
his being Khorasani. Once, in a sarcastic but pleasantly sweet 
and aphoristic message to Mawlana, Haji said: “if you have 
found your goal [beloved!], be calm and composed, and if you 
have not, then what are all these gusto, excitement, dancing and 
ecstasy for?” In a simple charming ghazal Mawlana gave a 
mystical reply, which became fairly well known: “if you have no 
beloved, why don’t you try to find one?” 

Although Mawlana had no faith in extraordinary acts 
[karamat] ascribed to this Shaikh of malamati and qalandar 
type, he often dealt with him so humbly and respectfully that, 
later on, a group of the Shaikh’s followers associated themselves 
with Shams-e Tabriz; thus the difference in religion/mystical 
approach between their Shaikh and Mawlana disappeared. 


96. Among the followers of Shaikh Sadr-al-Din, whose Sufism 
was of the discursive kind (tasavvof-e bahthi) — and the railing 
woman (fa’ana) who had criticized the Mathnavi for containing 
only stories, belonged to this kind of Sufism — such people as 
Mo’ayyed-al-Din-e Jandi and Sa’id-al-Din Farghani were not 
attracted to Mawlana; they remained contented with what was 
within the limits of pure discussion and theory. But Fakhr-al- 
Din Iraqi (d. 1289) was not deprived of Mawlana’s 
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companionship. Iraqi, who had lived with galanars for years and 
had for some time become in India the follower of and successor 
to no less a renowned Shaikh than Baha-al-Din Dhakariyya of 
Multan (d. 1268), did not refrain from occasionally attending 
Mawlana’s gatherings, although he was a student of Shaikh 
Sadr-al-Din and a follower of Ebn-e Arabi. Mawlana had such 
special regard for him that he had never shown to anyone else 
among Sadr-al-Din’s companions. However, Mawlana seems to 
have looked at him more as a Sufi poet than an exponent of 
mysticism and immersed in discursive mysticism. Mo’in-al-Din 
Parvane’s interest in this Sufi poet was more a reflection of 
Mawlana’s interest in him, although his Shaikh and teacher, 
Sadr-al-Din Qunavi, had drawn Parvane’s attention toward this 
wandering dervish from India. 

Iraqi demonstrated immense reverence and affection for 
Mawlana and greatly benefited from his gatherings. After 
Mawlana’s death, also, when mention was made of him, Iraqi 
would say with deep regret and sighs of sadness: “nobody 
understood him as well as he deserved. He came to this world a 
stranger and went a stranger.” With his sharp poetical 
comprehension and years of living as a stranger in India, how 
well he realized the state of a man “of whom everybody became 
a friend from their own opinion,” but none sought out his secrets 
“from within him”! 

There were few people in the Konya of those days who 
could understand Mawlana’s actual state: the state of a unique 
unparalleled man who remained a stranger even among his 
friends and relatives; and although he beautifully mingled with 
the people of his time and did not seek refuge to cold ascetical 
retreat and solitude, he came to the land of strangers 
(gharibestan), remained a stranger and left a stranger! However, 
in a chaotic era of history, as far as it was possible for him, he 
lived a simple clean life without expressing any complaint. An 
old follower of his, who had spent forty years in the service and 
company of this stranger, later on admitted without any qualms 
and surely without any affectation, that during all those years he 
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had never heard the stranger relate any story of sorrow and joy 
concerning the world. His was the story of sorrow at separations 
and joy resulting from hope for [spiritual] union — and this was 
something necessitated by his constant spiritual progression from 
the stations of renunciation to annihilation. 


97. In later years in the company of Hosam-al-Din, Mawlana’s 
days often passed at the Fihe ma fih gatherings, and his nights 
largely at the gatherings where the Mathnavi was dictated. The 
fatigue caused the old man by this monotonous work was not 
alleviated through occasional sama’ and ghazal gatherings. The 
boring meetings with the grandees and aristocracy of the city 
wasted quite a portion of his time and prevented him from 
resting. Nevertheless, a sense of need to associate with those 
expected to see to the needs of his companions did not allow the 
old man to break with “the people of the world.” His followers 
and even the strangers who needed him through whose 
mediation to present their wants to the commanders and 
governors of the time, now and again disturbed him and the old 
“Khodavandgar” had to dictate elaborate recommendation letters 
to Hos4m-al-Din or other scribes, wasting his time on this kind 
of useless work. Chaos in the government, which resulted from 
lack of power or from conflict between various powers, obliged 
him to write these letters of recommendation. The disinterest of 
governors and the willful defiance of officials had led to a 
situation where, without such mediations, few of the oppressed 
would achieve what they justly and rightfully deserved. 

Requests for expert opinion on religious issues also kept 
arriving from followers and staunch advocates, and Mawlana’s 
answers were sometimes scrutinized and criticized by 
jurisprudents and qdazis (judges). Their biased faultfinding 
sometimes annoyed him immensely. But because, in the capacity 
of a mufti, he made a living through the stipend paid by the 
madrasa where he resided, he found it inescapable to respond 
any time and under any circumstance when a question or a 
request reached him. Reciprocal formal meetings with the olama 
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(learned religious scholars), negligence of which was a source of 
resentment; attending the opening ceremonies of schools and 
khanagahs; visiting the sick and participating in funeral 
ceremonies, and on top of these, constant study of books on 
science of jurisprudence (feqh), tradition (hadith), interpretation 
(tafsir), and scholastic theology (kalam), required of a popular 
trustworthy mufti and jurisprudent, left him little time to rest — 
something Mawlana desperately needed more then most. 

Family affairs, including supervision of Ala-al-Din’s and 
Salah-al-Din’s children, occupied the rest of his time, gradually 
exhausting his thought and nerves and threatening his health. 
Disregard of his physical state, which was further aggravated by 
excessive fasting and negligence of healthy food, increasingly 
jeopardized his health. Therefore, his body was worn out more 
and more every day, and his soul began to weary of occupations 
some of which were too heavy, exhaustive, time- consuming and 
futile for him. 

At last, there came a time when the continuation and 
completion of last parts of the Mathnavi became impossible for 
him. Painful silence replaced vigor and enthusiasm, and he was 
no longer in the mood to speak. Immersion in spiritual states 
sometimes reached such a stage that “if his shoe stuck in mud or 
it was too tight, he would leave it there and proceed barefooted”. 
In such states he was not in the nght mood to go on with 
dictating the Mathnavi. Therefore, the project stopped and so did 
Fihe ma fih gatherings. Despite Hosam-al-Din’s great interest 
and Sultan Valad’s persistent request for the completion of the 
Mathnavi, Mawlana refused to do so and he did not emerge 
silence and calm, which this time resulted from physical erosion 
and mental fatigue. 

In this holy stillness a few days away from his eternal 
silence, Mawlana apparently thought about nothing that 
belonged to the madrasa and khanaqgah. He had taken refuge in 
his inner music and was immersed in the worlds of the soul. He 
reflected on poetry that, when composing the Mathnavi and 
ghazals, had transformed his being drop by drop into love. He 
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thought of love that, at the end of the path of annihilation, would 
lead him step by step to union with God. He meditated on the 
soul that, like a divine song, was departing moment by moment 
from his body, which was like a musical instrument going silent; 
he was transcending the world of senses - to the infinite 
existence, to the endless life from which his relatively short but 
productive and dynamic life emanated. 


98. Thus, the last illness came to him at the age of sixty-eight, 
before he could bring the last book of the Mathnavi to a 
conclusion. “The frailty that had appeared in his humor (mezd/) 
lasted long”. He fell bedridden, submitting himself to a burning 
fever that thawed his whole person. For several days, the high 
temperature made him desperate. On the orders of physicians, 
who apparently diagnosed his illness as typhus, Mawlana put on 
a red robe. A pan full of water was set by his bed for him to dip 
his feet in it and sprinkle his forehead and chest with the water. 
Affected by intense fever, sometimes he sang poetry without 
thinking. He refused to take the medicine offered him by friends. 
He told Kera Khatun, who was sorry for him and prayed that he 
might live long: “why why, do Pharaoh and Nimrod live in us?” 
Reacting to the friends who expressed in their anxious look their 
deep concern about the thought of his death, Mawlana remarked: 
“friends pull us from this side and Shams-al-Din calls me to that 
side.” 

Due to lack of sleep and nursing for several nights, Sultan 
Valad had become ill. Mawlana signaled to him to take a rest for 
a minute, and then he dictated a ghazal that he had apparently 
composed under overwhelming spiritual experiences and during 
those nights of illness: “go [and] lay your head on the pillow; 
leave me alone tonight...!” For a few days before his flame of 
life was completely extinguished, he kept singing “this last song” 
of his when experiencing fits of delirium caused by extreme 
fever. The moment he was a little better he talked to his friends 
and tried to console them. Once his creditor declared that he no 
longer demanded the fifty dirhams lent to Mawlana, his mind 
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was put at ease. When saying farewell to his companions, he 
tried to appease them by asking then not to be sad: “in whatever 
state you may be, I will be with you”. Thus, in complete 
tranquility and while expecting death longingly, he bid goodbye 
to his friends and followers, separating from everything and 
everybody around him, with affection but with no regret — 
leaving his children and his harem while promising them 
reunion. 

When he was unloading the burdensome weight of fatigue 
and mental erosion of sixty-eight years, which weighed heavily 
on his shoulders, he had already completed his journey from the 
stations of fabatto] (renunciation, asceticism) to fana 
(annihilation). What he — and before him, Sana’i — had called 
death before death had led him to freedom from “selfhood”, 
which was the ultimate destination of his spiritual journey. He 
had begun this journey from the middle years of his life by 
running and being freed from the attraction of fagih-like awe and 
rank, from the display of pride and scholar-like self-conceit. 
Now during these days of illness his soul was connected with the 
world of unseen lights and his frail broken body could not 
tolerate the manifestation of those lights. His body was feeble, 
weak and fragile, looking yellowish and bony. Since long before, 
whenever Mawlana saw his naked body with the erosion and 
exhaustion it had incurred for years, he felt ashamed that by 
practicing severe asceticism and fasting for long periods of time, 
he had let his body suffer so much hardship. 

During all those years, what food had he given this weary 
donkey [markab, referring to his body] except for “/@ haw?’ [an 
exclamation roughly meaning ‘good gracious!’]: the donkey 
without which his soul could not traverse step by step the 
stations of his Jesus-like ascension? Now his Jesus [=soul] was 
rising to heaven and the donkey that was its carrier was unable to 
take even one step further on ground. Had he remembered in 
such a state the story of the donkey and /d hawi [see the 
Mathnavi, ed. R .A .Nicholson, vol II, verses 156-250, where 
Mawlana tells us of a naive Sufi who leaves his donkey in the 
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care of the servant of a khanaq&h, urging him to take the greatest 
care of the animal. The servant responds to whatever the Sufi 
wants him to do for the donkey simply by saying the 
exclamatory expression /a hawi, implying: “why do you say 
that? I know my business! However, the servant ignores the poor 
animal completely] and the story of Jesus and his donkey 
referred to in the Mathnavi, would he have not reacted with bitter 
laughter to the story of the Sufi’s donkey and the way it was 
groomed (!) by the servant of a khanaqah, comparing the 
enfeebled animal with his own weakly infirm body? But 
Mawlana was pleased that he was at the end of the road and 
would sooner or later release this poor donkey from its impatient 
rider, the soul. 

There was no longer any sign of “self” in Mawlana those 
days. No desire, no wish and no anger could motivate him to do 
anything. Though living among friends and followers he had 
long since been separate from them. He stood at a long distance 
from them all; he found them all strangers to him. Death before 
death had made him living and dynamic, but left him among his 
companions like a dead body that had lost any trace of selfhood. 
The old man had become refined of anything connected with 
personal desires; he had achieved true tabattol of which 
annihilation was the ultimate end. His life in the realm of death 
before death was a different life. It had no connection now with 
his tired timeworn body. However, with this very body that was 
“at the threshold of annihilation” he appeared amongst friends 
and beloved ones as a familiar face, as a friend and as a beloved. 
He ate with them, laughed with them, talked with them, slept 
along with them and lived in their world. 

Since long before, his body had become tired more and 
more, getting closer and closer to his grave. But, his soul 
maintained its vigor and enthusiasm for its heavenly ascent 
despite finding itself imprisoned in the body. 

This restless and sky-climbing soul that used to drive 
Mawlana into mysterious excitement and ecstasy through poetry, 
dance and music now increasingly eroded and exhausted his frail 
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body. Fatigue permeated his entire body; he was in no mood for 
speaking with though he had been occupied with it all his life. At 
the end of a life full of activity and spiritual quest during which 
he had climbed step-by-step up the luminous ladder to the skies 
of the soul, now in these days of illness he reached the highest 
point. However, the gap that separates the finite from the infinite 
was still before him. He had the feeling of someone who had to 
go across a wide stream. It was necessary for him to jump over 
to the other side of this stream that was the infinite world, a 
boundless realm. He could perceive that without this jump, 
without flying beyond the horizon of senses he was not able to 
abandon his mortal being in favor of what is immortal, and what 
is infinite where every finite thing ends [and it is no longer 
finite]. 

The man was sixty-eight and had left behind a productive 
life. During the ups and downs of this long life, he had covered a 
long way from the stations of renunciation to annihilation, which 
were in fact the very two steps separating man from God. He had 
come out of the pit [prison] of nature (chah-e tabi’at) clean and 
clear, his soul having become pure and translucent. He was no 
longer interested in the world to which nothing but his weak 
body belonged. Speech was the last link between him and this 
world; and this he cut in those final days. He was no longer 
himself; he did not even feel any selfhood there. He was waiting 
for the moment that would take away his “self that had been set 
free from itself” (khod-e az khod rahide). At the end of the way 
from tabattol to fana, he had already left behind the time- 
dependent world. His indescribable and immeasurable 
connection with the infinite had led him across the abyss of limit 
(varte-ye hadd). There were moments when time no longer 
existed for him. Time had come to an end for him, and changed 
into an endless moment. However, his children, relatives and 
followers who had gathered then around his bed could feel the 
heaviness of that endless moment on their hearts and shoulders. 

He was in the grip of death but at the same time he had no 
quarrel with it. Nevertheless, the burning and exhausting fever, 
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which death had brought with it, had thrown him into a kind of 
prolonged throes of death. The physician, Akmal-al-Din, who 
was Mawlana’s friend and staunch disciple, had despaired of his 
recovery. Hos4m-al-Din, Sultan Valad, and several followers 
who tried to persuade him to take the liquid medicine, prescribed 
by his physician, deplored having to bother the man for that. His 
calm and longing look was gazing at the door as if expecting the 
death angel. No indication of fear or anxiety was to be seen in 
his face. But sweltering fever that was burning the remainder of 
his being made him now and again dip his hand in the pan of 
water by his bed, thus wetting his hot and glowing face and 
forehead. The physician had no hope for his improvement, but 
could not leave the bedside of the man for whose health all of 
Konya was praying. 

Accidentally, for a period of one week, all Konya shook with 
a mild earthquake, and most people were concerned for Mawlana 
more than they were for their own children. The dying man was 
expecting the promised moment without any fear. When he 
found his companions scared of the quake, with a tone implying 
some subtle and bitter humor, he tried to pacify them: “O 
friends, do not be afraid! Earth wants a greasy mouthful; and it 
will soon calm down once it has swallowed my corpse.” 

He showed all affection and love toward Sadr-al-Din 
Qunavi, the great Shaikh-al-Islam, mystic, and _traditionist 
(mohaddeth) of the city, who as a rival, had in the past intrigued 
against Khodavandgar several times, and now was by his 
bedside. While Mawlana had refused to take the bowl of 
medicine from Q4zi Ser4j-al-Din and even Hos4m-al-Din, he did 
take it from Sadr-al-Din and had a sip of it, although taking 
medicine at that particular moment was awfully hard on him. 
Nonetheless, when the Shaikh prayed for Mawlana’s recovery, 
he broke the silence at once and said boldly: “may this recovery 
be yours too! Now there is no veil between the lover and the 
beloved but a shirt that is this frail body; do you not want to have 
this veil removed so that light would unite with light?” The 
certain and longing tone of his voice together with the beautiful 
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and exciting poem the dying patient murmured during this last 
conversation with the city’s Shaikh-al-Islam saddened the 
Shaikh immensely: “you do not know what a king is my 
companion inside me...!” 

The Khodavandga4r of Rum who, some sixty years earlier, 
was the Khodavandgar of Balkh and, in fact, the Khodavandg&r 
of Baha Valad’s family, now said his last good-bye to Rum, 
Balkh and to whatever belonged to the world of Rum and Balkh. 
Konya’s Shaikh-al-Islam who had regarded him a contender for 
years now found him content and longingly prepared to bid 
farewell to the world of Rum and Balkh. With the visitors around 
his bed, in the last moments of his several-day silence, he began 
to speak and in a composed tone worthy of a true mystic, and he 
said goodbye to the whole world. In his last minutes of life, he 
expressed the wish that Shaikh Sadr-al-Din perform his funeral 
prayer. He wanted his corpse placed not deep down in the grave 
but higher up so that when the resurrection trumpet would call 
the dead to rise on the Last Day, he could appear at the 
resurrection arena as soon as possible. To this extent was he 
certain, in his last minutes of life, about what he had heard about 
the rising of the dead and eschatology. His soul at peace (nafs-e 
motma’enna), that traversed all the stations of perfection from 
renunciation to annihilation just in two steps, was now waiting 
for God’s call: “return to me” (erje’i). At the sunset of Sunday, 
17 December 1273, he replied to this call from the hidden world 
(ghayb). Those who were anxiously enquiring after him in their 
homes or in the neighborhood began roaring at the news. They 
rent their clothes; and there arose shouts of sorrow and mourning 
all over the place in the city. 

At last, by attaining outward death, Mawlana was connected 
to eternal life: a connection that had already been made possible 
for him by death before death. For achieving this connection that 
was union with God, he had devoted his sixty-eight-year life to 
seeking Hagq (God) step by step from tabattol to fand. His sixty- 
eight-year life thus joined eternity and pure spirit. His weak 
body, which was then nothing but illness, pain, fatigue and death 
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entrusted itself to the bosom of earth so that his dynamic restless 
soul would take flight, connecting with its source at the peak of 
its spiritual ascension. When he jumped across this last stream of 
existence, which separated him from the source of being, he 
joyously went beyond outward death in the form of “what enters 
not into imagination”. His death was connected to eternal life. 
Despite the fact that he was far from pleased with the profession 
of poetry writing, his life was a poem all through — the most 
astonishing, the most vibrant and the most delightful of all 


poems. 


99. The following morning when his “corpse was carried out of 
the madrasa, all the people, significant and insignificant, took 
off their headwear [as a sign of grief].” The multitude that had 
gathered around the house and the madtasa “had brought about a 
resurrection”; they “walked along weeping, many of them bare- 
bodied, shouting and tearing their clothes”. The funeral 
procession, apart from the Moslem imams, consisted of some 
Jewish rabbis and Christian priests also. A group of Qor’an 
reciters (mogqriyan), while reading verses from the Qor’an fitting 
the occasion, followed the corpse of this renowned preacher, 
mufti, fagih and scholar of the town. Twenty bands of 
musicians/singers, proceeding behind the coffin, were singing 
songs and ghazals or chanting thought-arousing poems 
appropriate to the occasion. In addition, the tune of the sorna 
(clarion), the dohol (drum) and the awe-inspiring and exciting 
music accompanied the procession, the same way as was ordered 
at Mawlana’s instance when Sala&h-al-Din’s corpse was being 
carried. 

The happy and exciting, but at the same time solemn and 
sober, state created at the time of burial ceremony performed by 
Mawlana’s companions, had made death appear to them not as 
an ending point of life but as a starting point. To Mawlana, the 
thought of death was delightful, deemed to be birth in a new 
world. For years he had prayed for such death that, in his 
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interpretation, was “a peace” between man and “obliteration” 
(mahw). By sticking to sama’ and by teaching how to “get freed 
from self’, Mawlana had taught his companions that the way to 
achieve union with God is neither through ascetic weeping and 
sighing nor through going into retreat and having excessive fear 
[of God]. Rather, by serving and loving people and by trying to 
forget pains and grief that result from worldly desires and can be 
erased from one’s mind by sama’ and music, one can better rise 
step by step to union with God. 

The corpse that was going to its permanent resting-place 
with such ritual was carried on the shoulders of Mawlana’s 
companions all through the day. They stopped several times on 
the way and performed mourning rites. The coffin and its cover, 
which people took away as blessed auspicious keepsakes, had to 
be replaced time and time again; and when the corpse arrived at 
the cemetery, “it was sunset.” The man who had lived amongst 
people unknown as a stranger, and whose secret had been 
disclosed to none, was dead. Now that he was dead and his body 
had returned to the mineral realm, finding homogeneity with the 
masses, he became very dear to them and was one of them. His 
dead body that was no longer enjoying the rays of Mawlana’s 
transcendent soul and assumed the quality of dust, now found 
homogeneity with those people whose dead hearts had never 
become familiar with his live soul. As a result, he was so dear to 
these spiritually dead people that they were hardly willing to 
relinquish him to earth! At the burial time, there arose loud cries, 
with the crowd weeping and mourning echoing in the air all 
around. 

When saying farewell to the corpse, a ritual that was called 
the pilgrimage or visiting rite (@’in-e ziyarat), the town’s 
dignitaries were summoned one by one. “The announcer” called 
Shaikh Sadr-al-Din’s name in a loud voice and with several 
respectful titles such as Sadr-al-Mashayekh (Master of the 
Shaikhs), Imam, and Shaikh-al-Islam. Upon hearing the name 
Shaikh-al-Islam addressed to him, the Shaikh who no longer 
found Khodavandgar an opponent and rival of his, and, himself 
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being obsessed with the thought of death, reflected: “Shaikh-al- 
Islam? What Shaikh-al-Islam?” The true Shaikh-al-Islam in the 
whole world of Islam was only one, and he departed for good. 

Sadr-al-Din did not utter the above expression with such 
explicitness, but expressed it in a _ shorter statement. 
Undoubtedly, many of the people present from far and wide 
confirmed that statement and started weeping and crying loudly. 
However, who knows how many among the crowd realized then 
that there is no Shaikh-al-Islam and Sadr-al-Mashayekh at that 
critical moment [of death]; what in fact is of any use is the 
realization of the meaning of Islam [part of Sad-al-Din’s 
honorific title]; the realization of the meaning of religion and the 
meaning of knowledge — and how many of the owners of such 
high sounding titles have realized such meanings? 

In accordance with Mawlana’s own last will, the corpse 
prayer (namdz-e jandze) was performed by Sadr-al-Din Qunavi. 
At the request of a number of people who had apparently arrived 
late, Qazi Serdj-al-Din, he repeated the prayer once more, or 
completed Sadr-al-Din’s prayer, who was not able to complete 
because of extreme sorrow. The mourning multitude paid 
homage - along with tears and prayers — to Mawlana’s corpse. 
An immigrant from Khorasan, who after living for half a century 
in the territory of the Saljugq of Rum was now deemed Mawlana 
of Rum, eventually at Konya handed over his frail and extremely 
exhausted body to earth beside his father’s rotten bones. 

Thus, this fistful of dynamic and eloquent earth from which 
the imprisoned soul wanted to ascend step by step to achieve 
union with God, submitted itself to earth so that the soul would 
rest in divine eternity: to earth that in the course of sixty-eight 
years had turned in him into laughter and tears, love and poetry, 
dance and music. And he had hoped that, like a seed sown in the 
ground by a farmer, the seed of his body would one day — which 
he had no doubt would come -rise from the earth, happy and 
thriving, as described in God’s word (Qor’an, 75:22) and would 
then smile at the face of his Lord and, like his soul, would 
achieve union with Him, melting and disappearing in His infinite 
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light. Of this shattered body that rested in the ground and of that 
vibrant soul that joined eternity, the only thing that remained for 
his companions was his memory — a memory that eternalized in 
them their love of Mawlana and, together with the Mathnavi, it 
was transferred from them to later generations. This memory 
also together with Mawlana’s collection of ghazals, which was 
the story of two perfect men, showed the following generations 
the way to union with God — which continued from the stations 
of tabattol (renunciation) to fana (annihilation). 


100. With Mawlana’s death, the capital of the Saljuq of Rum 
returned to its usual inactivity and silence and to its previous 
lifeless past. Only the pleasant sound of sama’ and the 
excitement of Mawlana’s companions, which was_ hardly 
tolerated by the muftis and fagihs, broke this inactivity and 
silence. The whole city was silent and sorrowful for several 
weeks. Mawlana’s modesty and charity had even brought 
Christians and Jews together with their rabbi and priests doleful 
and gloomy. His painful loss was incurably felt at home. Kera 
Khatun deplored that Mawlana’s life came to an end so soon and 
all that unparalleled wisdom and gnosis ceased to be. Sultan 
Valad, who had found the entire city sympathizing with him at 
his father’s funeral, still could not be consoled under such 
depressing circumstances. Hosam-al-Din Chalabi missed 
Mawlana all over the place at home, at the madrasa and in the 
khanaqah. Profoundly sad, the companions who cherished the 
memories of the Fih-e mda fih and sama’ gatherings took refuge 
to seclusion and silence. 

At Mawlana’s home, a little cat that had got used to his 
tender petting for years, refused to eat anything since the 
beginning of his illness; it curled in a corner, kept groaning for a 
week and died soon after Mawlana’s death due to deep grief. 
Malake Khatun, Mawlana’s daughter, who had realized the 
condition of the poor animal, tearfully had it wrapped in a shroud 
and buried somewhere near her father’s grave. 
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Outside, Shaikh Sadr-al-Din who - at Mawlana’s death - had 
underestimated the old man’s spiritual ascension to the other side 
of life, now disconcertedly found this great loss a warning for 
himself. Qazi Ormavi who had mournfully sung a piece of 
Sa’di’s poetry by Mawlana’s corpse was also immensely grieved 
on this terrible occasion. Mo’in-al-Din Parvane who, despite all 
his preoccupations was very concerned about this saintly 
guardian of Konya during his final days of life counted this city 
as lost in Mawlana’s absence. 

About a year after Mawlana, Sadr-al-Din Qunavi passed 
away (1274) following an illness he had contracted on the day of 
Mawlana’s funeral. Three years later, Mo’in-al-Din Parvane, the 
powerful commander of Rum, incurred the suspicion and anger 
of Mongols and was killed in a horrendous manner (1277). Four 
years after Mawlana’s demise, Mozffar-al-Din Amir-e Alam 
died and was buried (1278) beside his father. His stepbrother, 
Shams-al-Din Yahya, who passed away years later (1293) was 
also buried by Mawlana’s resting-place. Hosam-al-Din Chalabi 
suffered Mawlana’s separation until ten years later and exerted 
considerable of effort to copy and emend Mawlana’s works; he 
died after years as Mawlana’s successor. Kera Khatun lived for 
yet quite a few years more; a number of Mawlana’s miraculous 
powers (karamat) have been reported from her (d. 1292). Malake 
Khatun and her husband lived in Konya with some ups and 
downs. She died some thirty years after Mawlana and was buried 
by the side of his brother, Amir-e Alam, and close to the graves 
of her grandfather and father. 

Despite jurisprudents’ objection, Konya continued the 
practice of Mawlana’s sama’. However, half a century later 
when Ebn-e Battuta, the Moroccan traveler, came to Konya, 
nothing was left of Mawlana and Shams-e Tabriz in the minds of 
the forgetful thoughtless populace beyond a vague memory. 
Even within Sultan Valad’s and his children’s circle Mawlana 
gradually was transformed into a divine myth. The story of 
Shams and the end of his life became hidden in a shroud of 
illusions and self-interest. Amir Aref, Sultan Valad’s son, who 
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had been born only two years before Mawlana’s death, changed 
Mawlana’s mystic path (tarigat) into something modeled after 
Sufi selseles (initiatic lineages). This Order of Mawlana’s 
followers, which differed from Mawlana’s tarigat in many ways, 
maintained in his family and among Sultan Valad’s offspring for 
centuries the custom of sama’, the practice of collating [various 
copies of the Mathnavi or Mawlana’s other works], and the 
Mathnavi gatherings from the time of Mawlana. 

Though Mawlana’s image — like that of saints and awliya 
(holy men) - has remained in a dazzling light of vagueness 
throughout ages up until our time, the image of his age has 
gradually come out of the dust and cloud arising from the self- 
interest of Mawlana’s_ contemporaries. Opponents and 
adversaries were gradually submerged into the darkness of 
oblivion, and the influential and eminent figures handed Konya 
over to new powers. Of the Saljuq of Rum who, up until 
Mawlana’s death, had ruled over Konya for two centuries, 
nothing significant remained except memories of hideous deeds 
in history together with a number of mausoleums in a mosque 
known as Jame’-e Ala-al-Din (Ala-al-Din’s central mosque), at a 
relatively short distance from Mawlana’s resting-place, on a 
hilltop. However, a traveler who now goes to Konya on the days 
of Mawlana’s ors [literally, ‘wedding’, a metaphor for the union 
of the saint’s soul with God], (which occurred late autumn), 
although he finds himself in the spiritual atmosphere of the days 
of those influential men in a nebulous way, rarely may he go past 
their graves. For centuries this city of “whirling dervishes” — 
Sufis of sama’- has belonged to nobody but to the memory of 
Mawlana, letting any other memory be forgotten. For eight 
centuries, rays of light that have been radiating from the 
Mathnavi and from Khodavandgar’s ghazaliyyat (collection of 
ghazals), illuminating the passage of thought and imagination of 
human generations, have freshened our souls and pushed into 
oblivion whatever belongs to the world of kings and muftis and 
that of rowdy hooligans. 
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These days now on the occasion of Mawlana’s ors, the 
curious traveler who gets out of the world of the dollar, 
petroleum and war for a few seconds and watches the spurious 
and mimic theatrical dramas of a world whose reality was 
realizable only in Mawlana’s lifetime, becomes immersed in a 
state that will fascinate him. However, entry into a world of 
which those phony dramas are nothing but a shallow 
representation, is impossible not only for this traveler but also 
for those who, despite knowing Mawlana through his Mathnavi 
and ghazals, have not reached the depths of the world of his 
soluk. O, you, the inquiring and patient reader, who, like me, 
have become acquainted, through the pages of this book, with an 
account of the outward life of this great saint of the world of 
Islam, are you still so naive and optimistically fanciful to assume 
that through a fast moving picture of a most productive and 
unparalleled life, you can fathom the depth of a person who is 
connected with the tranquility and quiet of eternity? 

Among all those kings and emirs who, during Mawlana’s 
life, for years imposed their self-interests and whims upon 
people in the name of divine right and grace; and among all 
those Sufis, muftis and ascetics who for years made a large 
number of people from Samargand and Balkh to Damascus and 
Konya enchanted by their so-called guidance and pompous 
claims, nobody’s life remained like Mawlana’s so full of 
attraction and so safe from oblivion. The fact that today after 
several centuries, the interest shown in Mawlana’s name and 
memory is hardly shown in any of the kings, Mashayekh and the 
renowned of that age, indicates that human generations, even in 
their times of ignorance and miseries, pay greater respect to 
those who teach love of humanity, peace and tolerance than to 
those who teach hatred, belligerence and rancor — especially to 
those who have come out of their selfhood as much as possible, 
and have traversed the path of quest from the stations of tabattol 
to fand, step by step to union with God. 

Thus was our Mawlana’s life, life of the Khodavandgar of 
Balkh and Rum, who rose from the pride-arousing cloisters of 
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the madrasa — turned into a lurking-place for Satan by suspicion 
and qualms - and from the pulpit upon which one demands from 
others what one does not tolerate oneself. This Mawlana did for 
attaining true love; for reaching the stage of self-deliverance that 
is the station of annihilation; and, finally, for journeying to union 
with God the path of which is beyond senses, intellect and 
ordinary human understanding. He rose and, by a quick and 
ceaseless movement, climbed up the steps of the luminous ladder 
of soluk to union with God, all in one moment (nafas) — one 
moment, but in the course of a life of sixty-eight years, that was 
not even one moment compared with the life of history. 
However, from the time when this short ephemeral nafas joined 
eternity, the eternal everlasting nafas that is the spirit of spirits 
(jan-e jan-ha) together with the melody of his poem, and with 
the tune of his magic ney, every moment fills the world with the 
fragrance of the breaths of life, attracting the prepared souls to 
transcendental horizons — step by step to union with God. 
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For reasons mentioned in the Introduction, no reference was 
made to bibliographical sources in the text of the book so that the 
reader would be able to read this account in a straightforward 
manner and without being bothered by frequent references. The 
occasional repetition of certain topics also is due to this 
avoidance of making frequent references to previous topics. 
Nonetheless, the reader who looks for the relevant sources or 
additional information concerning certain topics could find his 
desired topics in this section in the order in which they occur in 
the text. Anyone not interested in such information can ignore 
this section altogether. References consulted for the present book 
are fully described at the end of [our two other books] Serr-e ney 
(“Secret of the Reed-pipe”) and Bahr dar kuze (“Sea in a Pot”): 


1. Sufferings of the old age: Ma ’aref-e Baha Valad, 2/44. 

Apprehensions and Allah: ibid 1/127. 

Khodavandgar and his father repeating Allah: Aflaki, 1/311. 

Baha Valad and Allah: 1/17, 1/24, 1/321, 1/311. 

The unseen forms (Surat-hd-ye ghaybi): Aflaki, 1/73. 

Invitation to [spiritual] flight: ibid 1/74. 

The succession of intoxication and spiritual states: ibid 1/73. 

Voice from the unseen realm addressing the child: 1/76. 

3. The story of the teacher and children: ibid: Mathnavi [book] 
3/ [verse] 1523. 

5. Fakhr-e Razi addressing Shehab-al-Din Ghuri: Ebn-al-Athir, 
9/274. 

Abbadis and intrigues against them by their opponents: Farar az 
madrasa (“Escaping from 

School”), pp. 66, 218. 

The necessity for preachers to be amiable and good-humored: 
Qabus-name, p. 161. 

Repentance at sermons gatherings: Ebn-e Battuta, p. 183. 

6. Sadr-al-Din KhormabAdi at Balkh: Awfi, Lobab, p. 170. 

Fakhr-e Razi at Firuz-kuh and Herat: Ebn-al-Athir, 9/247. 
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The story of Khwarazmsha@h and Fakhr-e R4zi encountering 
Kharbande: Tarikh-e Vassaf, 2/159-160. 

Shaikh-al-Islam of Balkh and the title Malek-al-Olam&4: Menh4j- 
e Seraj, 1/388. 

The export of grains from Balkh: Yaqut, 1/479. 

The symbolic picture of “dad shahr” (“City of justice”): 
Ma’aref, 1/368-369. 

Attribution of lack of jealousy (bi-ghayrati) to the people of 
Balkh: Nozhat-al-Qolub, p. 190. 

Requesting fatwa from Valad from the cities of Khorasan: 
ResGle-ye Sepahsalar (““Sepah Salar’s Essay”), p. 15. 

Valad’s yells at the pulpit: Sepahsalar, p. 11. 

7. Neyshabur and concern about Mongol invasion: Jahan- 
goshai, 2/79-80. 

Poetic prediction concerning the Tatar mayhem: Menhaj-e Seraj, 
2/205-210. 

Report about the killing of two hundred thousand people during 
the Samargand siege: Ebn-al-Athir, 9/295. 

Conspiracy against Khwarazmshah: Menhaj-e Seraj, 1/312. 

8. Mawlana’s memory of the Samarqand siege: Fife mda fih, p. 
173. 

Khwaja Sharaf-al-Din’s widow accompanying Valad’s harem: 
Aflaki, 2/ 681. 

The companions’ dream of Valad holding the position of Sultan- 
al-Olama: Sepahsalar, 9-11. 

9. Receiving, on the way, the news of the destruction of Balkh: 
Valad-name, p. 191. 

Attar and his prediction about Baha Valad’s child: Dawlatshah, 
p. 214. 

Valad’s three hundred companions: Sepahsalar, p. 13. 

10. The shortchanging of the Baghdadi shopkeepers: Rehle-ye 
Ibn-e Jobayr (“Ebn-e Jobayr’s Travels”, p.173. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca of Khorasani people does not take 
place: Mer ‘at-al-Zaman, 2/610. 

Arzanjan and the sinfulness and misconduct of its dignitaries: 
YAqut, 1/150. 
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Baha Valad in the territory of Arzanjan: Sepahs4lar, p. 15. 

12. Mawlana’s prayer for his parents: Majales-e Sab’a (“Seven 
Sermons”), p. 49. 

Qazi Sharaf’s daughter, Valad’s wife: Ma’aref, 1/327. 

14, The novelty of Konya’s rampart: Aflaki, 1/29. 

Konya in the accounts of later authors: Nozhat-al-Qolub, pp. 
113-114. 

Persian as the language of administration: Aqsara’i, p. 64. 

Sultan’s Friday gatherings at Konya: ibid p. 90. 

15. Mawlana in the company of his father: Aflaki, 1/26. 

Funeral announcement by the Sultan: Valad-name, p. 172. 

16. The expression “gara tatar galdi”: Ebn Abi-al-Hadid, 8/228. 

The rumor about Jalal-al-Din Khw4razmshah adopting dervish- 
hood: Jahan-goshai, 2/190. 

Jalal-al-Din’s crying and its cause: Mer ’at-al-zaman, 2/670. 

18. Sayyed Borhan in Termeth: Aflaki, 1/56. 

Meeting between Sayyed and Shaikh-al-Shoyukh at Mecca: ibid 
1/72. 

Sayyed’s letter to Jalal-al-Din: ibid 1/57. 

Sayyed and his study of the sayings and secrets of Mashayekh: 
Fihe ma fih, p 111. 

Sayyed’s extreme faith in Baha Valad: Ma ‘aref-e Sayyed 
Borhan, p. 21. 

His prayer for Jalal-al-Din: ibid p. 24. 

How the simple-minded people thought of Baha Valad’s 
Ma’aref: Sepahsalar, p. 20. 

19. Mawlana’s companions and their faith in seeking utmost 
perfection: Aflaki, 1/77. 

Gawhar Khatun’s mother and her being a perfect saint (valiyye- 
ye kamele), ibid 1/681. 

20. The meaning of Sayyed’s invitation of people to him: Valad- 
name, p. 120. 

Sayyed and washing clothes: Sepahsalar, p. 120. 

The opponents’ criticism of Sayyed and Sana’i: Fihe ma fih, p. 
207. 
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21. The prosperity of Aleppo: YAqut, 2/285. 

Hamdaniyan’s memory at Aleppo: Ebn-e Battuta, p. 59. 

Ashura (martyrdom day of Imam Hosayn) at Aleppo: Mathnavi, 
6/777. 

Mawlana at the madrasas of Aleppo: Sepahsalar, p.24. 

Damascus, paradise of the East and the world: Yaqut, 2/463. 

Looking at Damascus from the top of Rabwa: ibid 3/3753. 

22. Sayyed’s being pleased with Mawlana: Valad-name, p. 196. 

Sayyed gets permission to return to Qaysariyye: Sepahsalar, p. 
122. 

Sayyed’s washing clothes: ibid p.120. 

Jesus’ tone of voice in Sayyed’s speech: Ma ‘Gref-e Sayyed-e 
Borhan, p. 13. 

The necessity of forgetting “other” than God when recollecting 
Him: ibid p. 26. 

Nafs (lower soul) and its blight: ibid p. 69. 

23. Mawlana’s feeling of loneliness after Sayyed: Valad-name, 
p. 196. 

29. Books catch fire: A/-Jawaher-al-Mozi’a, 2/124. 

Mawlana and Shams by the pond: Nafahat-al-ons, p. 467. 

The story of Mawlana and the confectioner: Ebn-e Battuta, p. 
290. 

Mawlana’s amazement and his pursuing of Shams: Dawlatshah, 
pp. 217-218. 

31. “This tale of the elect loosing their senses in (contemplation 
of) the most elect is amazement on amazement”, Mathnavi, 
4/3805. 

32. Shams’s jibing and scoffing at opponents and men of 
bombast: Maqalat-e Shams, p. 93. 

33. The story of Shams’s requests: Aflaki, 2/621. 

Sama’ in Shams’s opinion: Magqadlat, p 20. 

34. The companions’ displeasure with Mawlana’s great regard 
for Shams: Valad-name, pp. 42-43; Maqalat-e Shams, pp. 
64, 129. 

Qaratai madrasa and Mawlana’s sitting by Shams: Aflaki, pp. 
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121-125. 

Demanding donations from companions before they could meet 
with Mawlana: ibid p. 683. 

Mawlana recommending and admiring Shams: Fihe md fih, p. 
89. 

Shams’s claim that he had trained Mawlana as his follower: 
Aflaki, 2/652. 

Shams and the [people’s] argument about the subject of creation 
or eternity [of the world]: Ibid 2/663. 

Shams and his response to the proud seeker: Fihe ma fih, p. 92. 

Shams and his comment on the expression “haddathani an 
rabbi” ([he] related me from My Lord), Aflaki, 2/648. 

The companions’ maltreatment of Shams: Valad-name, p. 43. 

Khorasan and the Towrizi [Tabrizi] boy, Aflaki, 2/663. 

35. The hint of the physician coming from the Invisible: 
Mathnavi, 1/63-64. 

The companions wishing Shams’s departure or death: Valad- 
name, p. 43. 

36. Shams’s letter from Damascus: Magalat, p. 199. 

37. The companions’ warm reception of Shams: Aflaki, 2/697. 

Feasts given in honor of Shams’s return to Konya: Sepahs4lar, p. 
132. 

Kimiya Khatun and Khodavandgar: Aflaki, 2/638. 

Kimiya goes to a garden: ibid 2/641. 

The flying Shams: ibid 2/615. 

38. Shams and the book A/-Tanbih: Magalat, p. 243. 

Scoffing at philosophers: ibid pp. 282, 285. 

Love in early life and interest in knowing about his beginning 
and end: ibid pp. 87,130,245. 

39. The tale of Ala-al-Din’s death and Mawlana’s refusal to 
attend his funeral: Aflaki, 2/766, 804. 

Aref Chalabi and Ala-al-Din’s children: Aflaki, 2/ 912-913. 

40. The duck’s chick and the fowl: Maga4lat, p. 22. 

Shams’s childhood and the Sufi dances: ibid p. 246. 

His stories about Qazvin and the Malaheda [IsmA’ilis], ibid p. 
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281. 

Fear of Isma’iliye in Qazvin: Ebn-al-Athir, 9/248 and Jahan- 
goshdi, 3/241. 

Shams’s disinterest in gambling and hashish: Magalat, pp. 21, 
261. 

His interest in sermons and Sufi gatherings: ibid p. 262. 

His remark upon Shaikh solle-baf (basket-weaver): ibid p. 134. 

The Shaikh did not see what was in Shams: Aflaki, 1/85; 2/615. 

Tendency towards fagihs: Magalat, p. 306. 

Searching hidden awliyda (holy men) and gibing at the Shaikhs of 
the time: ibid pp. 54, 154. 

Shams and Shaikh Mohammad: ibid pp. 298, 352, 357. 

Shams’s impression of Awhad-al-Din Kermani: Aflaki, 2/616- 
617; Maqalat, p. 347. 

His criticism of those observing the forty-day retreat (chelle) and 
practices of people of dhekr (remembrance): ibid pp. 83, 
250, 283. 

His remark on sama’: ibid p. 20. 

On kherge (Sufi robe) and caravanserai: ibid pp. 59, 62. 

Endeavor to hide his mystic state, working as a laborer and doing 
other jobs: Sepahsalar, pp. 123, 125; Magalat, pp. 123, 333, 
365. 

Black felt: Aflaki, 2/616. 

Making inquiries about (the weak points of] the guides of the 
world: Magalat, pp. 25, 105. 

His coming in search of Mawlana: Aflaki, 2/683; Sepahsalar, p. 
126. 

His impression of the knowledge of fogahd (jurisprudents): 
Magalat, pp. 65, 144. 

His remark on sama’ and renunciation of falsity: Aflaki, 2/658, 
682. 

His confession of Mawlana’s superiority: Maqalat, p. 125; 
Aflaki, 2/645. 

42. Mawlana’ crying and yelling when Shams separated from 
him: Valad-name, p. 52. 

His giving a reward to the lying informer: Aflaki, 1/647. 
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43. Mawlana’s departure to Damascus: Sepahsalar, p. 134. 

The dangers of the road: Aflaki, 1/213. 

The mountain Qasiyun and the village Salehiyye: Yaqut, 3/390. 

The amazement of the people of Damascus as to the state of 
Mawlana: Valad-name, p. 58. 

Famine and exorbitance in Damascus: Mer ’at-al-zaman, 2/753- 
754. 

The memory of meeting with Shams at Damascus: Aflaki, 1/ 82. 

4§. Salah-al-Din and Mawlana’s dancing in the bazaar: ibid 
1/430, 2/710. 

46. Entrusting Shaikh Salah-al-Din with guiding his followers: 
Valad-name, pp. 63-66. 

48. Sama’ and [the Prophet’s] addressing [his beloved wife] 
with kallemini (speak with me!): Aflaki, 1/560. 

Mawlana’s message to fogaha: ibid 1/167. 

The taunting of adversaries: ibid p. 89. 

The necessity of hunger in Sama’: Sepahs4lar, p. 68. 

Sama’ and prayer serving as two vessels: Valad-name, p. 88. 

Mawlana introduces Sama’ as a permissible practice: Mesbah-al- 
hedaya, p. 179. 

49. Tolerating opponents: Aflaki, 1/154. 

The observance of outward reverence (adab-e zaher): ibid 1/105. 

Admonishing the followers for their maltreating a drunkard: 
Sepahsalar, p. 107. 

Salah-al-Din at sama’ gatherings: Aflaki, 2/736. 

Mawlana’s sama’: ibid 1/320-321, 394. 

That is the evening prayer (namaz-e digar) and this is another 
prayer (namaz-e digar): ibid 1/395. 

50. Homogeneity with Salah-al-Din: Sepahsalar, p. 135; Aflaki, 
2/712. 

Religious scholars refuse to visit Mawlana: Fihe ma fih, p. 156. 

51. Latife Khatun, name of both Salah-al-Din’s mother and wife: 
Aflaki, pp. 718, 828. 

Salah-al-Din and his frozen robe: ibid 2/725. 
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52. Salah-al-Din’s uneducated language: Sepahsalar, p. 138; 
Aflaki, 2/718-719. 

Mawlana’s admonishment of Salah-al-Din’s objectors: 
Sepahsalar, p. 138. 

Prayer and the spirit of prayer: Fihe ma fih, p. 32. 

Errors in the speech of Konya’s grandees: Aqsara’i, p. 151. 

Those whose souls and spirits burn: Mathnavi, 2/1764. 

The story of Ebn-e Chavush: Fihe ma fih, p. 95. 

Mawlana’s resentment at the conspiracy against Salah-al-Din: 
valad-name, pp. 85-86. 

Salah-al-Din’s disregard for his enemies: ibid pp. 74-81. 

Mawlana discourages the mention of Shams in Salah-al-Din’s 
presence: Aflaki, 2/ 711. 

Mawlana’s last sermon in Salah-al-Din’s time: ibid 2/709. 

53. Mawlana’s letter and prayer for Salah-al-Din: Maktubdt, 
p.149. 

Salah-al-Din’s funeral procession along with the daf (large 
tambourine) and the ney: Valad-Name, p. 112; Aflaki, 2/726- 
732. 

The story of the Shaikh’s annoyance at Mawlana: Sepahsalar, p. 
139. 

54. Mawlana discourages Sultan Valad from bothering Salah-al- 
Din’s daughter: Maktubdt, p. 54; 

Aflaki, 2/704, 732. 

For Salah-al-Din’s sake, Mawlana does not invite Hamid-al-Din: 
ibid, 2/ 714. 

Prohibiting the mention of Shams’s name in Salah-al-Din’s 
presence: Aflaki, 2/711. 

Fa4teme Khatun and her intrigues against Hosam-al-Din: ibid, 
2/714. 

56. Belligerent Akhyan and their sincere devotion to Mawlana: 
ibid, 1/225, 2/755. 

Leaders of the Akhyan: ibid, 1/172-173, 2/611, 839. 

Akhyan and their sincerity toward Baha Valad: ibid, 1/35-36. 

Fotovvat-khane-ha (houses of chevaliers) in the territories of 
Rum: Ebn-e Battuta, p. 281. 
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Akhi in the sense of generosity: Kashghari, Divan-e Loghdat-al- 
Turk, 1/84. 

People of meaning and the concept of fata (chevalier): Mathnavi, 
1/711. 

Foqahd and Mawlana’s sama’: Aflaki, 1/276. 

57. Swearing on [Sana’i’s] Hadiga: ibid 1/222. 

Indebtedness of the people of love and monotheism to Hosam-al- 
Din: Sepahsalar, p. 143. 

Sultan Ala-al-Din and his being poisoned: Aqsara’i, p. 29. 

Condestable and his gibing at Moslems: ibid, pp. 49-50. 

Parvane and the six-year old Sultan: ibid, p. 87. 

59. Mawlana’s great respect for Hosan-al-Din: Sepahsalar, p. 
144. 

Mawlana’s letter to the vizier concerning Hos4m-al-Din, 
Maktubdt, p. 124. 

Hosam-al-Din’s religion and Mawlana’s religion: Aflaki, 2/759. 

61. Sayyed Mortaza’s absence from R4zi’s funeral: Daftar-e 
Ayyam, p. 276. 

Hos4m-al-Din’s sorrow over his wife’s death: Sepahsalar, p. 45. 

Hosam-al-Din’s piety and his reluctance to go to public bath in 
the daytime: ibid p. 145. 

The state of contraction in Hosém-al-Din: Aflaki 2/742-743. 

62. No objection on the part of the followers to Hosam-al-Din’s 
succession (khelafat): Valad-name, p. 116. 

63. Working on the composition of the Mathnavi at various 
times: Aflaki, 2/742-743. 

Hosam-al-Din’s two spiritual unveilings about the Mathnavi: 
ibid pp. 745, 765. 

The fact that the companions owed the Mathnavi to Hosam-al- 
Din and the explanation of his spiritual secrets: Sepahsalar, 
p. 142; Aflaki, 2/628. 

64, The Fihe ma fih gatherings in Shams’s time: Fihe ma fih, p. 
89. 

Mentioning some of the friends and contemporaries at these 
gatherings: ibid pp. 95, 201. 
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The exposition of the meaning of the Mathnavi: ibid p. 196. 

Comments on the sayings of the imams of the time: ibid p. 189. 

65. Hos4m-al-Din and the last ten years of Mawlana’s life: 
Aflaki, 2/737-738. 

Chalabi means ‘my lord’: Ebn-e Battuta, p. 183. 

Hosam-al-Din gives away money for Mawlana’s sake: Aflaki, 
2/726-727. 

He went to Damascus with Mawlana once as a companion and 
the next time, as the leader of Mawlana’s companions: ibid 
1/438, 2/697. 

Hosa4m-al-Din’s generosity and magnanimity: Sepahsalar, p. 
145. 

Sama’ in Hosim-al-Din’s garden: Aflaki, 1/252. 

Akhi Ahmad and his jealousy of Hosaém-al-Din: ibid 2/754-758. 

66. Obliging the dignitaries to invite Hosam-al-Din: ibid 2/698. 

Mawlana’s apology for declining an invitation without Hosam- 
al-Din’s presence: Maktubdt, p. 128. 

Sultan Valad’s objection to the delivery of alms to Hos4m-al- 
Din: Aflaki, 2/751. 

Mawlana takes the pulpit at his request: ibid 1/171. 

Mawlana’s respectful descriptions of Hosam-al-Din in his 
letters: Maktubat, pp. 93, 133,140. 

67. Mawlana’s dissatisfaction with composing poetry: Fihe ma 

Sih, p. 74. 

68. Speaking of separation and union: Aflaki, 1/220. 

Sana’i and the continuation of the profession of versification: 
Jostoju dar tasavvof, pp. 240-243. 

Mawlana’s word on the relation of Sana’i and Attar with his 
discourse: Aflaki, 1/458. 

69. Criticism of Attar for verbosity and insufficient thinking: 
Yaghma, 18/525. 

72. Sa’di and Mawlana’s ghazal that he [Sa’di] sent to Shams-al- 
Din of India: Aflaki, 1/266. 

73. A qaside (ode) with “nashkanad” as its rhyming component: 
Lobab-al-albab, pp. 143-145. 
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74. Reference to the composition sessions of the Mathnavi in 
Dawlatshah’s accounts: Tadhkerat-al Sho’arda, p. 218 
Ebn-e Farez and the composition of his ta’iyye gaside (an ode 

with‘t’ as its rhyme): Nafahat-al-ons, p. 542. 

76. The Mathnavi and the Qor’an: Aflaki, 1/291. 

Objection to irreverence for the Mathnavi: ibid 1/435. 

The rejection of the railing woman: Mathnavi, 3/4237. 

Responding to a question about the elaboration of the books of 
the Mathnavi: Aflaki, 1/457. 

77. Mawlana’s remark on knowledge and insight: Fihe ma fih, p. 
228. 

Mawlana and Sayf Bakharzi’s son: Aflaki, 1/143-146. 

Criticism of the customs prevalent among the Mashayekh of 
khanaqahs and the way followed by 

certain dervishes claiming extraordinary powers: ibid 1/475, 
2/717. 

Comments on the sarigat (mystic path) and Shari’at (Islamic 
law): Mathnavi, preface to book V. 

The exposition of the Shari’a ordinances: Aflaki, 2/610. 

Mawlana’s modesty and Baha Valad’s arrogance: ibid 1/298. 

78. The reality of the human being: “O brother, you are that 
same thought [of yours]; as for the rest [of 
You] you are [only] bone and fiber.”: Mathnavi, 2/277. 

Interpretation and exposition of this poem from the Mathnavi: 
Fihe ma fih, p. 196. 
The allegory of flight: ibid p. 175. 

79. The interpretation of the macrocosm and the microcosm: 
“Therefore in form you are the microcosm; then, in reality 
you are the macrocosm”: Mathnavi, 4/521. 

Hegel’s familiarity with Mawlana: Serr-e ney, 2/868. 

“Who saw commands given to a marble rock?”: Mathnavi, 
5/3026. 

Union with God: Mathnavi, 1/1464. 
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81. Awakening (yagze) and repentance (tawba), the first two 
stations of spiritual path: Mandazel-al-sa’erin (“Stations of 
the Wayfarers”): pp. 24-32. 

God’s quest and man’s quest: Fihe ma fih, p. 189. 

Iblis (Satan)’s love and Mawlana’s hints: “I too have been one of 
those drunken with this wine”: Mathnavi, 2/2621. 

The story of a man who was crying Allah but he heard no 
response: Mathnavi, 3/189-197. 

The fact that love defies description and exposition; the Lord’s 
union with man’s spirit is beyond description or analogy and 
in the spirit there is no separating and uniting: Mathnavi, 
3/112-113; 4/760, 3695-3696. 

That love is the muzzle for temptation (evil suggestions), and the 
discursive reason obstructs the path of love because the 
attraction of yuhebbohom (God loves them) denies certain 
people such privilege: Mathnavi, 5/3230; 1/1982. 

Iblis’s reliance on his knowledge and cunning was the cause of 
his rebellion: Mathnai, 6/260; 4/1402. 

Mawlana takes candies for a dog: Aflaki, 1/376. 

Giving a sermon for the dogs: ibid, 1/160. 

The story of Mawlana and frogs: Sepahs4lar, p. 83. 

His remark on his own body: Aflaki, 1/185, 187. 

The story of his throwing into the burning kiln the secrets he had 
dictated to Chalabi: ibid 1/557. 

Mawlana’s increasing love: Sepahsalar, p. 51. 

82. The dervishes who are collected outwardly but distracted in 
reality: Golestan, chapter II, the twenty-fifth story. “To be 
close to God is to escape from the prison of existence”: 
Mathnavi, 3/4514. 

“When God comes, the seeker is naughted.”: Mathnavi, 3/4658. 

Rolling up his sleeves as a servant: Aflaki: 1/224. 

83. “Every prophet and every saint (vali) has a way...”: 
Mathnavi, 1/3086. 

The prophets represent each other: Magala-e Shams, p. 21. 

“From the place of view, O kernel of existence/there arise the 
differences between the true believer and the Zoroastrian and 
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the Jew”: Mathnavi, 3/1258. 

“A certain man gave four dirhams to four persons...”: ibid 
2/3681. 

Criticism of exaggeration in blameworthy jealousy (ghayrat): 
Fihe ma fih, p. 86. 

Women and the veil: ibid p. 159. 

Women’s sama’ at the house of Amin-al-Din Mika’ il: Aflaki, 
1/490. 

85. Advising the companions to pursue a profession and trade: 
ibid 1/245. 

Criticism of elixir and encouraging the followers to avoid love of 
wealth: ibid 1/193-4, 572. 

Taking pride in poverty and emulating the Prophet: Sepahs4lar, 
p. 38; Aflaki, 1/441. 

Buffets of fantasy and chasing shadow: Mathnavi, 1/411, 417- 
421. 

The squabbles of dung-carriers and the boasting of stokers: 
Mathnavi, 4/254; Fife ma fih, p. 211. 

Do not say: “I have lost”: Aflaki, 1/402. 

“If an artful enemy carries off your wealth / a robber will have 
carried off a robber”: Mathnavi, 1/134. 

Forty years away from his bed: Sepahslar, p. 33. 

The rug that was stolen from underneath him: Aflaki, 1/376. 

The freezing of his beard from tears: Sepahsalar, p. 42. 

His feet bleed because of cold: Aflaki, 1/198. 

On the sound of the rebeck: ibid 1/482. 

86. The remembrance of Allah in Mawlana’s spiritual discipline, 
and Baha Valad’s comment about his companions; and 
holding Allah with his teeth: Aflaki: 1/17,250-251 

The unseen object of description; and the discouragement of 
thinking in the essence of God: Mathnavi, 2/2923, 4/3700. 

“Everyone in whose breast the gate is opened will behold from 
every city the sun (shinning)”: ibid 1/1399. 

“By me he hears, and by me he sees”: ibid 1/1938. 

God’s manifestation like the moon amidst the stars: ibid 1/1400. 
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87. The necessity of getting freed from silver and gold [wealth]: 
ibid 1/19. 

Love is the attribute of God: ibid 2/ Preface. 

88. The story of the dervish according to whose desire the work 
of the entire world goes: ibid 3/1884. 

90. Expressing joy for his home being empty of provisions: 
Sepahsalar, p. 38. 

The majesty and luxury of Sadr-al-Din Qunavi, Aflaki, 1/96. 

Eminent men reading hadith with Sadr-al-Din: Maktubat, 
Introduction/16-20. 

That Mawlana called Sadr-al-Din an imitator and criticized his 
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121. 
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92. Mawlana keeps Parvane waiting: Fihe ma fih, p. 37. 

Encouraging Parvane and accepting his excuse in respect of 
Egypt: ibid pp. 4-5, 11. 

Shaikh-al-Khavatin (master of ladies), wife of Amin-al-Din 
Mika’ il: Aflaki, 2/490. 
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95. Being a scholar versus being insightful: Aflaki, 1/327. 

At Shaikh Sadr-al-Din’s khanagah: ibid p. 219. 
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ibid 1/471. 
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